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‘ 


F the Earldom of Leicester, I may (under favour) use this 
Eulogium, that for Antiquity, Territories, Dominions, 
Monasteries, Colleges, Forests, Chaces, Parks, Manors, Tenancies, 
Demesnes, Services, Lands, great Command, and delicate Seates, 
it was in no sort inferior to the chief Earldoms in the Land.’ } 
This comprehensive claim of the famous antiquary William 
Burton, Leicestershire’s first-known historian, has either been 
ignored or unquestionably accepted, for from the seventeenth 
century to the present no work has appeared exclusively devoted 
to the earldom and honor of Leicester. Leicestershire’s his- 
torians, from Burton onwards, have all described the careers of 
the respective earls of Leicester, a treatment rendered necessary 
by the fact that the earls were the lords of Leicester borough. 
They have also offered descriptions and descents of the Leicester- 
shire vills within the honor, but since the county or borough and 
not the honor has been their subject, the latter has always been 
relegated as a matter of subsidiary interest. The object of 
this paper, therefore, is to attempt to disentangle the earldom and 
honor of Leicester from county history, and to present an account 
of its origin and descent from Domesday to the end of the four- 
teenth century, when it became merged in the Crown along with 
the rest of Henry of Bolingbroke’s Lancastrian inheritance. 
This is no easy task, for the origin of the honor of Leicester as 
known in the fourteenth century cannot be found simply in a 
congeries of Domesday fees ; it came into being by a process of 
territorial addition and partition. And its descent, if in outline 
comparatively simple, is in detail extremely complex in parts. 

In order to avoid repetition of what may have been said 
elsewhere, it has been thought best to dismiss summarily those 
parts of the descent where there are no special difficulties, and 
to treat more fully those aspects presenting particular problems. 
Thus, after the union of the Beaumont and the Grandmesnil 
lands at the beginning of the twelfth century the descent of the 
honor so formed was from father to son during the rest of the 


1 Burton, The Description of Leicestershire (1622), p. 167. 
* All rights reserved. 
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century, and so is dealt with briefly. Then comes the period 
from Robert FitzParnel’s death to the younger Simon de 
Montfort’s recovery of the seisin of his father’s lands, which is 
the most difficult and obscure, and consequently most contro- 
versial, period in the whole history of the subject; and here 
it has been thought worth while to state the different views 
put forward, and by a fresh statement of detail to indicate what 
appears to be the most satisfactory interpretation of the available 
evidence. A detailed treatment of the liberties and franchises 
of the honor has not been attempted here, as belonging more 
strictly to the administrative side of the subject; and in a 
paper primarily concerned with descent only a few relevant 
biographical details have been included. 

The Domesday tenant of most of the lands which later formed 
the Leicester inheritance was Hugh de Grentemaisnil. A power- 
ful baron of central Normandy, where his original seat of Grand- 
mesnil lay, he had accompanied Duke William to England, and 
as one of his trusted lieutenants had been put in charge of Hamp- 
shire.2 His territorial rewards made him by far the greatest 
landholder in Leicestershire,* while he had considerable lands 
also in Warwickshire, Northamptonshire,> Nottinghamshire, ® 
and Hertfordshire.? In Leicestershire alone he had _ thirty- 
seven manors in demesne, while tenants held lands of him in no 
less than fifty-four places in the county. He died on 22 February 
1093,8 and was succeeded in his English lands by his son Ivo, 
who ruined himself by joining the rebellion of Robert of Belesme 
in 1101. In order to reinstate himself, Ivo undertook a crusade, 
first mortgaging his estates to Robert, count of Meulan, for 
fifteen years in consideration of Robert’s mitigating the king’s 
wrath against Ivo for rebellion and for money advanced for the 
crusade. Ivo, however, died while on the crusade and the count 
of Meulan, abetted by the king, ignored the claim of his son 
and united the Grandmesnil fief to his own.® 

This Robert, count of Meulan, had accompanied the Conqueror 
to England as Robert de Beaumont and distinguished himself at 
Hastings.’° He received large grants of lands in Warwickshire," 


1 The administration of the honor is treated in my unpublished thesis, ‘ The Honor 
of Leicester : a Study in Descent and Administration ’, presented to the University of 
Manchester in 1938. 

2 Ord. Vitalis, ii. 167. 3 Vict. Co. Hist., Leics. i. 314 seqq. 

4 [bid., Warw. i. 325 seqq. 5 Ibid., Northants. i. 330 seqq. 

6 Tbid., Notts. i. 283. 7 Ibid., Herts. i. 326-7. 

8 Ord. Vitalis, iii. 453. 

® Ibid. iv. 168-9. One of the conditions of the agreement was that the son of 
Ivo should marry Margaret, daughter of Robert’s brother, the earl of Warwick. 
Orderic says that Robert broke faith with the son by preventing the marriage, but it 
is not possible on the available evidence to be sure as to the rights of the case. 

10 Duchesne, Norm. Script, 202; cited G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vii. 523. 

11 Vict. Co. Hist., Warw. i. 310 segq. 
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with smaller holdings in cos. Leicester,! Northampton,? and 
elsewhere. His holding in Warwickshire was not long after 
combined with that of Turchil of Warwick, and acquired by 
Robert’s younger brother Henry, who was created earl of 
Warwick.* In 1081 Robert inherited from his mother’s family 
the comté of Meulan and succeeded to the greater part of his 
father’s lands in Normandy, including Beaumont, Pont-Audemer, 
Vatteville, and Brionne.* As one of the most powerful vassals 
of the Crown he stood high in favour with William Rufus, being 
one of his advisers and supporters against Robert Courtheuse 
in 1098. He continued in the trusted position of chief adviser . 
under Henry I, a fact which doubtless explains in part his 
acquisition of the Grandmesnil lands about 1101, including, 
according to Orderic Vitalis, the earldom of Leicester with its 
appurtenances.’ Shortly afterwards he is said to have been 
made earl of Leicester,* although it is clear that he never styled 
himself by that title, probably preferring the more dignified 
title of count of Meulan.’ 

It was the combination of these two groups of lands, of the 
Grandmesnils and Beaumonts respectively, that constituted the 
bulk of the territorial entity or congeries of fees which during 
the twelfth century came to be looked upon as the honor of the 
earls of Leicester. In the early part of the century, when feudal 
geography was still in a state of fluctuation, the number of 
knights’ fees was by no means fixed. For their services to the 
Crown the earls received fresh grants of lands. For example, 
Henry I gave to Robert, count of Meulan, Kingston Lacy, with 
Shapwick, Little Critchel, Gussage All Saints, Barnsley, Knowlton 
and Wimburne Allhollows, co. Dorset, which property was 
passed down through the Beaumont earls of the twelfth century 
and suffered partition between Simon de Montfort and Saer de 
Quincy after FitzParnel’s death.* Also, by 1130, part at least 


1 Vict. Co. Hist., Leics. i. 312, 337-8. 2 Ibid., Northants. i. 329. 

3 Tbid., Warw. i. 277. 4G.E.C. Complete Peerage, vii. 524. 

5 Ord. Vitalis, iii. 427. 

6 Ibid. iv. 169. J. H. Round, in his article on Robert de Beaumont in the D.N.B., 
does not accept him as earl of Leicester, and remarks that the ‘ Lords Committee on 
the Dignity of a Peer’ found no evidence of Robert’s being created an earl; but the 
Committee adds: ‘ By some means, however, the Earl of Mellent appears to have 
acquired great property, and he may have obtained the dignity of Earl of Leicester’ 
(Third Report, p. 133). Certainly his son took the title of earl of Leicester. 

7G. W. Watson, ‘ The Ancient Earls of Leicester ’, Genealogist (N.S.), x. 1. 

8 Bk. of Fees, pp. 91-2. This interesting entry in the Book of Fees contains an 
epitome of the descent of the honor of Leicester to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century: ‘ Dominus Rex Henricus primus dedit comiti de Meulent Kingeston’ cum 
pertenenciis . . . set nescitur per quod servicium; et ipse comes dedit honorem 
Roberto filio ejus postnato qui post fuit comes Leycestrie et descendidit Roberto filio 
suo in hereditagio et de illo descenditit Roberto filio suo qui extremo obiit . . .; 
honor iste partitus est per duas conillas scilicet Comitem Simonem et Comitem Seher ; 
et pars Simonis Comitis est in manu domini regis et alia pars in manu Comitis 
Seher .. .” (a.pD. 1212). 
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of the fee of Aubrey de Couci, who had been made earl of Northum- 
bria in 1080, but who had returned to Normandy, thus forfeiting 
his English possessions, had come into the possession of the earl 
of Leicester 1; and similar grants and exchanges were doubtless 
made for which no records have survived. Judging from the 
territorial extent and location of the possessions of the honor in 
the fourteenth century, which were equal to a half of the twelfth- 
century honor, it can be safely said that the possessions thus 
acquired and held by the Beaumont earls of Leicester during 
the twelfth century were very extensive. This conclusion is 
, borne out by entries in the early pipe rolls. On the pipe roll of 
1155 no less that fifteen different sheriffs account for sums which 
have been pardoned to the earl of Leicester, presumably in 
respect of lands held in their respective counties. In 1159-60 
five sheriffs account similarly and in the next year at least six ; 
whilst in 1161-2 eighteen sheriffs, representing twenty-three 
counties, each answer for some financial item relating to their 
counties which has been pardoned to the earl of Leicester. 
Similar evidence of the wide territorial possessions of the Beaumont 
earls is forthcoming from the record of their occasional exemption 
from scutage, a fact which is duly recorded on the pipe roll 
under the account of each sheriff who would normally have been 
responsible for collecting the scutage from the earl’s fees within 
his county.? It has not been possible to construct a feodary of 
the honor for the twelfth century owing to lack of sources, but, 
as will be seen from the list of the component fees of the honor in 
the early fourteenth century at the end of this paper, the bulk 
of the lands of the Leicester earls then lay in Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, and neighbouring counties, 
with scattered members in the southern and eastern counties. 
Robert Beaumont, called ‘le Bossu’, a boy of fourteen at 
his father’s death in 1118,* succeeded in the earldom and honor 
of Leicester,* and was brought up with his twin brother Waleran ° 
at the court of Henry I. This Robert is chiefly remembered for 
his foundation, in 1143, of the abbey of St. Mary in the Meadows 
at Leicester, but the story that he spent the last fifteen years 
of his life there as a canon regular ® conflicts with his known 
later public career.? In 1153, Henry, duke of Normandy and 
1 Vict. Co. Hist., Leics. i. 290. 
? E.g. Pipe Roll, 1 John, pp. 69, 118, 128, 180, 254, 261, 291. 


3 J. H. Round maintains this point against an opponent in Genealogist (N.S.), ix. 
219-20; x. 132-4. 

4 Ord. Vitalis, iv. 439. He styles himself earl of Leicester in a charter of con- 
firmation in 1119 (Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 295). 

5G. H. White, ‘ The Career of Waleran, Count of Meulan and Earl of Worcester ’, 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xvii. (1934), pp. 19-48. 

6 Levi Fox, Leicester Abbey : History and Description (Leicester, 1938), p. 6. 

* He was chief justiciar in England in 1155 and was left in charge of the kingdom in 
a vice-regal capacity from 1158 to 1162-3. 
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Anjou and count of Aquitaine granted to Robert, earl of Leicester, 
all the lands which his father Robert, count of Meulan, held in 
England, except the land of Robert, count of Meulan, in Stur- 
minster ; also the honor of Pascy and the stewardship of England 
and Normandy.' This is the earliest charter touching the Leicester 
inheritance, and was confirmed by Henry on becoming king.? 
Robert le Bossu died in 1168, and was succeeded by his son 
and heir Robert ‘ Blanchmains’. In 1171-2 Anketil Mallory 
and Robert Capell rendered account of £141 17s. 6d. for the 
scutage of the knights’ fees of the earl of Leicester, of which 
thirty-five were small fees of Mortain, as the earl’s dapifer de- 
clared,* but of this amount they left unpaid a sum of 114s. 84d., 
which was not paid until 1178-9.4 About five years after his 
succession this Robert appears to have refused to accept the 
third penny of the county of Leicester, claiming that he ought to 
have the increased sum which his predecessors had been accus- 
tomed to receive under Henry I,° a refusal repeated every year 
until almost the end of the century. Unlike his predecessors 
who had augmented their fortunes by loyalty and adherence to 
the Crown, Robert Blanchmains joined the rebellion of Henry 
the king’s son in 1173,° and having obtained permission to visit 
Normandy, shut himself up in his castle of Breteuil.? As a 
consequence his English estates were confiscated *; Leicester 
was taken by royal forces and burnt, while the castle held out.° 
Meanwhile Robert returned to England, but only to be defeated 
and captured at Fornham, near Bury, Suffolk.1° He was held 
prisoner during the greater part of 1174, when his constable 
surrendered the castles of Leicester,1 Mount Sorrel, and Groby,!” 
but his release was stipulated in the treaty of peace between 
Henry and his sons in September of that year.* Henry, however, 
demolished Leicester castle,4* and at the council of Northampton 
in 1176-7 restored all his lands and castles except Mount Sorrel.15 

1 Transcript in Cott. MSS. (B.M.), Vesp. D. x, fo. 132. Printed in Harcourt, 
His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers, pp. 58-9. 

2 D.L. Misc. (P.R.O.), 1/35, m. 1. Printed in Harcourt, op. cit. p. 60. 

3 Pipe R. 18 Hen. II, p. 109; Red Book (R.S.), p. 56. 

4 Ibid. 25 Hen. II, p. 111. 5 [bid. 27 Hen. II, p. 79. 

® Gesta R. Henr. II (B.8.), i. 48. 7 [bid. i. 51. 

8 The revenues from the farms of Robert’s confiscated lands can be found on the 
Pipe Roll of 21 Hen. II (pp. 47, 77, 106, 137). 

® Gesta R. Henr. II, i. 58. 10 Jbid. i. 61. 

11 From an entry on the Pipe Roll for this same year (1173-4) it is clear that Leicester 
castle was then garrisoned by royal forces: ‘ In warnisona Castelli de Legere’ xix li. 
ix d. per testimonium Willelmi Ruffi per breve Regis’. 

12 Eyton, Itinerary, p. 182. 13 Gesta R. Henr. II, i. 8. 

14 R. de Diceto (R.S.), i. 404. Cf. Pipe Roll entries: 22 Hen. II, p. 179, ‘ Et in 
custamento perprosternendi castelli de Legercestr’ xj s. et ix d. per breve Regis’ ; 


23 Hen. II, p. 29, ‘ Et ad prosternandum castellum et murum Legercestr’ xl s. per 
breve Regis’. 


15 Eyton, Itinerary, p. 209; Gesta R. Henr. II, i. 134; Roger of Hoveden (R.8.), 
ii. 118. 
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But he could not have had back all his lands at once, for in the 
pipe roll of 1179-80 Ernald de Bosco (dapifer of the earl of 
Leicester) accounted for a third part of the revenue of the earl’s 
lands in Leicestershire and Warwickshire, due at Michaelmas, 
at which time the earl’s lands were in the king’s hand.’ In 
consequence of this rebellion an aid was laid upon the knights of 
the honor as a punitive assessment, but it was still largely unpaid 
in the eleventh year of John’s reign, when an attempt to recover 
the arrears resulted in an important decision as to the method 
of allowing the ‘ auxilium vicecomitis’ at the Exchequer.? In 
1183 Robert fell under suspicion again and was arrested. His 
chattels in various parts of the country were sold by the sheriffs 
and his lands were once again in the king’s hand,* but he soon 
regained favour and was fully reinstated by Richard I in 1189.° 
He died on a crusade in the following year.® 

Although the descent of the honor of Leicester is thus com- 
paratively simple from the first Robert of the Beaumont line of 
earls to the end of the twelfth century, certain false statements 
and difficulties have arisen in the past with regard to the marriage 
of Robert Blanchmains, whose career has just been summarized. 
They originate from the assertion made by Knighton, the 
Leicester monk, that Robert married a certain Petronilla, 
daughter of Hugh de Grentemaisnil, who brought with her the 
honor of Hinckley and the stewardship of England.’? This 
story is clearly wrong on two vital points. The Petronilla in 
question, far from being the daughter of Hugh de Grentemaisnil 
was most probably his great-granddaughter, of parentage still 
unknown ®; and the honor of Hinckley, as part of the English 
lands of Ivo de Grentemaisnil, had been merged with the Beau- 
mont possessions in 1101,° and so had been part of the Leicester 
honor throughout the century. The root of the whole mis- 
conception, both by contemporary and later observers, was 
undoubtedly the false claim of Petronilla, the heiress of the 
Norman honor of Grandmesnil, to be the heiress of the English 
lands which had been merged nearly a hundred years before in 
the honor of Leicester, and had long ceased to have any con- 
nexion with the Norman house. More will be said of this below. 

Robert Blanchmains was succeeded by his second but eldest 
surviving son and heir, usually called Robert FitzParnel. This 
Robert accompanied Richard I on his crusade, and it is recorded 


1 Pipe R. 26 Hen. II, p. 105. 

2 For details see Red Book, ii. ccli, 768-9. 3 Gesta R. Henr. II, i. 294. 

4 Pipe R. 29 Hen. II, pp. 32, 40, 45, 123, 154; ibid. 30 Hen. II, p. 50. 

5 Gesta R. Henr. II, ii. 75. 6 Knighton (R.5S.), i. 64. 

7 Ibid. i. 63. 8 G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vii. 532. 

® Supra, p. 386. J. H. Round in D.N.B. says: ‘It is possible that he (Robert 
Blanchmains) may have inherited it from his grandfather ’. 
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that he was invested with his father’s earldom at Messina in 
1191.1. On his return he played an important part in the Norman 
wars, suffering imprisonment and the loss of the important 
honor of Paci, in the service of Richard.2 It was no doubt in 
recognition of his continued services to John that he received in 
1199 a charter granting to himself and his heirs, and to his tenants, 
certain liberties and free customs throughout his honor of 
Leicester.? Sometime after 1196 he married Loretta, one of the 
daughters of William de Briouse, later recluse of Hackington, 
and died without issue in the early autumn of 1204.4 

The first chapter in the history of the descent of the honor of 
Leicester closes with the death of this last Beaumont earl. The 
next chapter opens with the division of the lands of the Leicester 
honor of the twelfth century and the creation from it of two new 
honors. One of these was the congeries of fees recognized as the 
honor of Leicester in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
the other was the honor of Winton, which remained separate 
from the Leicester honor and suffered partition between three 
co-heirs on the death of Roger de Quincy, earl of Winchester, 
in 1264.5 In default of issue, the inheritance of Robert FitzParnel, 
now composed only of the English estates of the Beaumont 
earls owing to the loss of Normandy, fell to his two sisters, Amicia 
and Margaret, wife of Saer de Quincy, created earl of Winchester 
in 1207. Amicia, the elder co-heir, assumed the title of countess 
of Leicester, and by her first marriage with Simon de Montfort, 
seignour of Montfort and Rochefort, had a son and heir, Simon, 
who forthwith became earl of Leicester. The process of the 


1 Roger of Hoveden, iii. 94. Benedictus Abbas speaks (2 February 1191) of 
‘Robertus de Bretuil filius Roberti comitis Leicestrie defuncti, cui rex paulo ante 
comitatum patris sui dederat et accinxerat ei gladium comitatus Leicestrie ’ (Gesta R. 
Henr. II, ii. 156). For ‘ paulo ante ’ Hoveden has ‘ praecedenti die ’. 

2 Powicke, Loss of Normandy, pp. 431-2. 

3 This charter is recited under inspeximus of 24 January 1236; Cal. Chart. Rolls, 
i. 216. 


4 Powicke, ‘ Loretta, Countess of Leicester’, in Historical Essays in Honour of 
James Tait, p. 249. 

5 Saer de Quincy married, between 1168 and 1173, Margaret, second daughter of 
Robert, earl of Leicester, by Petronilla, and became, in her right, on the death s.p. 
of her only brother Robert FitzParnel, earl of Leicester, co-heir to a moiety of the honor 
of Leicester. He was subsequently created earl of Winchester in 1207. He died on 
3 November 1219. His son Roger (de Quincy) had seisin of his father’s lands on 
16 February 1221, but does not appear to have been fully recognized as earl 
of Winchester until after his mother’s death in January 1235-6. He died s.p. 25 April 
1264, when the earldom lapsed to the Crown. He left three daughters and co-heirs 
by his first wife, between whom the honor of Winton was divided : 

1. Margaret, married William (Ferrers), 5th earl of Derby. 

2. Elizabeth or Isabel, married Alexander (Comyn), earl of Buchan. 

3. Helen or Ela, married Alan la Zouch of Ashby de la Zouch, Constable of the Tower 
of London, 1267, who died before October 1270. 

For records of this partition see Report on the MSS. of the late Reginald Rawdon 
Hastings, Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. i. 323 seqq., and Rawl. MS. (Bodley), B. 103, fos. 96 
seqq. 
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division of the inheritance is in itself obscure, and is complicated 
by two factors. First, the assignment of dower to Loretta, 
countess of Leicester, did not prove to be straightforward, 
especially since the old countess Petronilla made a false claim 
about this time to the English possessions of her ancestors. 
Secondly, it was only by a gradual process extending over some 
twenty-five years or more that the earldom and honor of Leicester 
were completely transferred to the house of Montfort. 

Professor Powicke has elucidated the problems surrounding 
Loretta’s dower.! She seems to have been allotted as dower, 
not any specific lands, but 100 librates of land, and its assignment 
was intimately connected with the claim raised by the countess 
Petronilla, the heiress of the Norman honor of Grandmesnil, 
which has already been mentioned as complicating the issue. 
Regarding herself as the heiress of the English lands which had 
been merged a century before in the honor of Leicester, she 
attempted to separate from the Leicester inheritance the lands 
of the eleventh-century honor of Grandmesnil in England. On 
the surface Petronilla’s claim appears puzzling. She was wrong, 
and her claim may have been no more than a forlorn hope ; but 
there was nothing unusual in legal pleas of that kind. If it is 
remembered that at first sight anybody would suppose that the 
original Grandmesnil lands were indistinguishable from Petronilla’s 
inheritance, a possible legal argument might well be put forward 
that—though separated—they should still be regarded as part 
of the original Grandmesnil honor in England and Normandy. 
At any rate, she met with some success at first, for in December 
1204 she made a fine of 3000 marks in order to have Leicester 
with its appurtenances, and all the fees belonging to the honor 
of Grandmesnil, as of her inheritance.2 The first instalment of 
the fine, due 2 February 1205, was paid after St. Mark’s day 
(25 April), and on 28 April 1205 Saer de Quincy was allowed 
possession of certain Leicestershire lands outside those of the 
honor of Grandmesnil.* On 28 May the sheriff of Leicester re- 
ceived a detailed schedule of the Grandmesnil lands with further 
instructions to hand over to Saer de Quincy (now acting as 
keeper of the Leicester inheritance) all lands of Robert, late 
earl of Leicester, not contained therein. There is some evidence 
that Loretta’s dower was first allotted to her from the lands 
of the Grandmesnil honor in Leicestershire,5 but the curia 

1The outline of much that follows in this paragraph is taken from Professor 
Powicke’s article on ‘ Loretta, Countess of Leicester ’, whi supra, 


® Rot. de Fin. p. 226; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 16. 

3 [bid. i. 29. 4 Ibid. i. 38. 

5 As Professor Powicke says in a note: ‘The dower, 100 librates of land, of which 
92 were in Leicestershire, was allotted in Aug. and Sept. 1205, by the archdeacon of 


Stafford and Robert of Ropsley (de Roppell) who are styled “ custodes honoris de 
Grentemenil] ” ’ (ibid. i. 47b, 49b). 
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evidently realized its mistake, namely, that the separation of this 
was wrong on historical grounds and rested on a false claim. 
The prompt claim of the true heirs resulted in the honor of 
Grandmesnil being taken back into the king’s hand; and it 
was probably soon after this that Loretta, with Saer de Quincy’s 
aid, secured her dower, not in Leicestershire, but in Hampshire.? 

The actual partition took place in 1206-7. Amicia had fined 
with the king for a partition before 28 August 1206,* and it 
must have been made by 13 February 1207.4 On 10 March 1207 
the king confirmed a division of the Beaumont estates made be- 
tween Simon the Fourth of Montfort, as earl of Leicester, and 
Saer de Quincy, then earl of Winchester, which reserved to the 
former earl the third penny of the county of Leicester, the chief 
messuage of Leicester, and the stewardship of the household ; 
and on the deaths of the countesses Petronilla and Loretta the 
outstanding dower lands were also to be divided.* From the 
close roll of 1232 it appears that Saer de Quincy had regarded 
the partition as unjust, and by appealing to the king’s justices 
had recovered the east suburb of Leicester, the manors of Bel- 
grave and Glenfield, and rent in Desford and Whetstone, Leicester- 
shire.6 And there is some evidence that the revision of the 
partition caused practical difficulties to some of the tenants who 
held the lands in question.” 

In this way the honor of Leicester of the thirteenth and later 
centuries came into being as a moiety of the original twelfth- 
century honor, and so provides an instance of division in practice 
opposed to the legal theory of the indivisibility of an honor. 
It is interesting to see how during the early thirteenth century 
the honor of Leicester is frequently referred to as a moiety 
(‘ medietas ’) of the honor (the Beaumont honor), the other 
moiety being the honor of the earl of Winchester. From the 
pipe rolls it appears that each moiety was reckoned as 604 and 
one-fifth knights’ fees. This does not necessarily indicate the 
number of real fees held by the earls of Leicester and Winchester, 

1 This is seen in the fine made by Saer de Quincy for possession of the honor (Rot. 
de Fin. pp. 320-1). 

2 Powicke, op. cit. p. 256. 3 Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 74. 

4 Rot. Litt. Pat. i. 68. 

5 Foedera, i. 96. There is an interesting, though incomplete, document concerning 


this partition in Report on the MSS. of the late Reginald Rawdon Hastings, Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Rep. i. 334-41. 


® Close Rolls, 1231-4, p. 19. 

? Curia Regis Rolls, vii. 115. William de Turevill was summoned to show why he 
has not done his service to Saer de Quincy, which was adjudged him in the Curia, 
namely, for two knights. This service is in arrears from the time when the partition 
was made between Saer and the earl of Leicester. The above William says that by 
the first partition he was attorned for his service to Earl Simon, but afterwards received 
no summons at all; and when Simon’s lands were seized into the king’s hand, he did 
this service fully to the king. If the king wishes, he will willingly do it to Earl Saer, 
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but only the number on which they could be assessed for taxation 
by the barons of the exchequer. 

As is well known, Simon de Montfort did not enjoy the im- 
mediate possession of his share, which carried with it the earldom, 
the stewardship, and the lordship over the town of Leicester. 
It is most likely that he came to England to take seisin of his 
possessions,! but it is almost certain that he did not receive any 
income from the same, which means that he did not get seisin. 
For by 13 February 1207 the king had seized his possessions 
and committed them to the keepership of Robert of Ropsley.? 
The chronicler Knighton, after explaining the above division, 
says that Simon was disinherited and outlawed along with his 
sons on account of his disobedience (‘ propter inobedientiam 
suam erga regem’);? and the writ authorizing the seizure of 
his lands states that the cause is Simon’s non-payment of a debt 
to the Crown (‘ quousque habuerimus inde denarios quos idem 
comes nobis debet ’).4 But there was no doubt a political motive 
also. On conquering Normandy Philip had obliged the Norman 
barons to choose between their French or English fiefs, and John 
had retaliated in similar manner. It was natural, therefore, 
that a subject of the French king should not be allowed to enjoy 
the revenues of English possessions, at any rate until the first 
vigour of reprisals should have cooled. Simon’s lands accordingly 
remained in the king’s hands from February 1207, being first 
entrusted to Robert of Ropsley and then to William de Cantilupe, ® 
until 1215, when under papal pressure he committed them to 
Ranulf, earl of Chester, nephew of Simon III,’ to keep on behalf 
of Simon de Montfort.* Following Simon de Montfort’s death 
on 27 June 1218, these lands were apparently taken into the 
king’s hand and again committed to various keepers,® but were 
restored to the earl of Chester on 4 October 1220,!° and granted 
to him for life by letters patent dated 18 May 1227.11. Two years 
later the rightful heir comes into the story. Simon, who died 
in 1218, had been succeeded by his son Amaury de Montfort, 
who, according to his own statement, repeatedly pressed his claim 
to the Leicester earldom and honor.’? The practical impossi- 
bility of a divided allegiance of the count of Montfort at this 


1 Harcourt, op. cit. p. 75 and note. 2 Rot. Litt. Pat. i. 68. 

5 Knighton, i. 65. * Rot. Litt. Pat. i. 68. 

* Powicke, Loss of Normandy, pp. 415, 421; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 77, 93, 99, 106. 

® The keepers’ accounts date from 2 February. They are printed from the pipe 
rolls in Harcourt, op. cit. pp. 99 seqq. 

7 See Round’s article on Ranulf de Blundervill in D.N.B. 

§ Rot. Litt. Pat. i. 150. 

® Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 366; Pat. Rolls, 1216-25, p. 163. 

10 Tbid. p. 254. 11 Ibid. 1225-32, p. 124. 

12 Amaury’s letter to Henry III, printed in Bémont, Simon de Montfort (1930), 
pp. 4-5. 
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time prevented the fulfilment of his request, but a step towards 
the removal of this difficulty was made in 1229 when Amaury 
quitclaimed all his patrimony in England to his brother Simon, 
who in return made over to him all his claims to his father’s 
inheritance in France.! Simon forthwith appeared in England 
with a letter of recommendation from Amaury, his brother, 
craving the restoration of his father’s lands in England, since 
he held nothing of the king of France ;? and he was successful 
to the point of securing a promise of the earldom and honor of 
Leicester with the stewardship of England as soon as they ceased 
to be held by the earl of Chester, a promise confirmed by letters 
patent of 6 February 1230.5 Simon returned to France and in 
April of the same year he received a grant of 400 marks until he 
should receive the earldom and honor of Leicester, as was de- 
cided when he was in England.‘ 

More than a year was to elapse, however, before this actually 
happened. In the meantime Simon made a personal petition 
to the earl of Chester, who was in Brittany, and who, according 
to Simon’s version, agreed to surrender the Leicester fief and 
requested the king to take Simon’s homage.® Simon certainly 
did homage on 13 August 1231,° and the sheriffs were ordered to 
give him seisin of all the lands which belonged to his father, 
Simon de Montfort, as of the honor of Leicester.? Harcourt, 
who is chiefly concerned with determining the exact moment 
when Simon officially assumed his English title or titles, maintains 
that for some reason or other Simon did not have seisin until 
several years later,* but this argument is clearly contrary to plain 
facts. In May 1232 the king repeated to Simon his grant of the 
property in question,® and it is certain that by then ! Simon 
must have succeeded in getting full possession of his lands, for in 
the following month Henry granted him any Norman escheats 
which might accrue in his fee, which would normally fall direct 
to the Crown." This is further proved by the entries relating 
to scutage on the pipe rolls. At Michaelmas 1231 the sheriff 
answered for the scutage of the honor of Leicester, 604 and one- 
fifth knights’ fees to Margaret, countess of Winchester, for her 


1G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vii. 541. 

% Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, p. 325. 

4 Close Rolls, 1227-31, p. 316; Royal Letters (R.S.), i. 362. 

5° Bémont, op. cit. pp. 4-5. 

6 Excerpt. e Rot. Fin. i. 217; Close Rolls, 1227-31, p. 543; Royal Letters, i. 
401-2. 

? Close Rolls, 1227-31, pp. 543, 560. 8 Harcourt, op. cit. p. 82. 

® Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, p. 476. 

10 Under 1231 the Annals of Dunstable record: ‘ Eodem anno comes de Muntford 
recuperavit seisinam de Leicestria et de medietate comitatus sui’ (Annales Monastici 
(R.S.), iii. 128). 

1 Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, p. 481; Royal Letters, i. 407. 


2 Amaury’s letter cited above. 
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moiety, and the like to the earl of Chester (keeper of Simon de 
Montfort’s lands) for the other moiety. At the following Michael- 
mas the name of Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, is substituted 
for that of the earl of Chester.1 From this date the story of 
Simon’s progress to a position of influence at the court belongs to 
national history. In 1236 Henry confirmed to Simon the liberties 
appertaining to the honor of Leicester, as granted by John,’ 
and on 2 February 1239, after another quitclaim made by 
Amaury personally at Westminster,? Simon was formally in- 
vested as earl of Leicester, his title to the property thus being 
finally legally established. Letters close of 6 October 1242 
enumerate the lands on which Simon had to pay his first scutage 
as lying in at least twenty different counties.’ Although it is 
doubtful whether earl Simon personally could have seen much of 
his lands owing to his multifarious activities in national politics, 
he continued to enjoy the revenues from them until his death 
at Evesham on 4 August 1265. 

Thus is reached another important turning-point in the 
history of the earldom and honor of Leicester. From the royal 
and legal point of view Simon had been a traitor, and as such his 
lands and titles became forfeit to the Crown.® An extent of his 
possessions, along with those of his adherents, was made before the 
end of 1265,7 but while some of his adherents sued for pardon and 
were subsequently reinstated, the family of Montfort was swiftly 
dispersed. If in the earlier part of the century the legal grounds 
for a re-grant of the honor had been lacking in that the elder 
Simon had committed no treason, after Evesham the younger 
Simon’s forfeited lands and titles could rightly be granted by the 
king at will. Accordingly, on 26 October 1265, Edmund, styled 
Crouchback, fourth and youngest, but second surviving son of 
Henry III by Eleanor, received a charter granting to him and 
his heirs the honor of Leicester and all the lands which had been 
held by Simon de Montfort, late earl of Leicester.2 Although 
there is no formal grant of the earldom he unquestionably obtained 
comital rank, for at the beginning of the next year he received, 

1 Cited in G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vii. 544. 

2 Cal. Chart. Rolls, i. 216. Again confirmed in 1248 (ibid. i. 333). 

3% Ibid. i. 242 ; copy in Cott. MSS. (B.M.), Vesp. D. x, fo. 133¥. 

4 Matt. Paris, Chron. Majora (R.8.), iii. 524. Henry’s inspeximus and confirmation, 
dated 17 April 1239, records that the surrender was made in the king’s presence at 
Westminster on 11 April. Matthew Paris definitely states that the investiture took 


place after his brother had been summoned (2 February). Probably both ceremonies 
took place together. 

5 Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 491. 6 John de Trokelowe (R.S.), p. 70. 

7 Cal. Inquis. Misc. i. 234 seqq. 

§ Bémont, op. cit., chapter x ; Jacob, Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and 
Rebellion, pt. ii, chapter i. 

® Cal. Chart. Rolls, ii. 58; Foedera, 1, i. 465. Cf. letters patent, dated 25 October 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, p. 470). 
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as earl of Leicester, a grant of all the privileges and liberties 
appertaining to the honor. In April 1269 he received a further 
grant of the honor, town, and castle of Leicester, with all the lands 
of the late Simon, and was appointed steward of England for 
life.2 When Earl Edmund went on his crusade in 1270-1, he 
appointed Queen Eleanor, his mother, as his attorney over all 
his lands and officers, and it appears that in 1272, by virtue of 
this power, she handed over the demesne manors of the Leicester 
honor to her nephew Edmund, son of Richard, king of Almain, 
for a term of four years.? In 1277 Edmund was granted re- 
mission of all debts in connexion with the lands of Simon de 
Montfort which had been granted to him. Earl Edmund died 
on 5 June 1296,° and since his son and heir, Thomas, was still 
a minor, the executors of his will were given the custody of his 
lands for the discharge of his debts.® 

The significance of the grant of the earldom, town, and honor 
of Leicester to Edmund, the king’s son, can only be appreciated 
in relation to the numerous other grants of lands and titles which 
he received. Without even attempting a summary enumeration 
of these, it is sufficient to note that he was earl of Lancaster and 
Derby as well as earl of Leicester.? Perhaps the greatest seat 
of his power was in the northern and central midlands, but he 
also had large estates in the north and in the southern marches 
of Wales. The honor of Leicester, therefore, formed but one of 
several similar congeries of fees which composed Edmund’s 
vast territorial possessions. Although the honor continued to 
be administered as a unit, it was no longer an isolated unit, 
but fitted into a wider system. It had, in fact, become parcel 
of that great grouping of honors and possessions which later 
assumed the title of the duchy of Lancaster; and as such its 
descent during the fourteenth century resolves itself into the 
story of the earls and dukes of Lancaster. 

Although Edmund’s son and successor, Thomas, was a minor 
on his father’s death, the tenants of the late Edmund’s lands were 
ordered in July 1297 to do their homage to him,’ and on 8 Septem- 
ber 1298 the king, having taken his homage, gave him seisin of 
his father’s lands.® Before this happened, however, on 26 April 
1298, Blanche, queen of Navarre, late consort of Edmund, had 


1 Cal. Chart. Rolls, ii. 67, 22 January 1266-7. 

2 Ibid. ii. 118, 122 ; copies in Cott. MSS. (B.M.), Vesp. D. x, fo. 135; Aug. II, 135. 
A similar grant appears in 1277 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-81, p. 203). The appointment 
to the stewardship is in ibid. 1266-72, p. 339. 

3 Ibid. p. 668. 4 Ibid. p. 203. See also Cal. Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 486. 

5 Cal. Inquis. iii. no. 423. § Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 223. 

7 For a detailed treatment of Edmund’s territorial position and influence see 

J. E. Rhodes, ‘Edmund, Earl of Lancaster ’, ante, x. 19-40, 209-37. 
8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 291. ® Cal. Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 174. 
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been assigned her dower consisting, inter alia, of the manors of 
Leicester, Hinckley, Earl Shilton, and Desford.! In 1307 Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, received a charter granting to himself and his 
heirs the return of writs and other liberties within his lands and 
fees,? and in the next year he was granted the stewardship of 
England, as being appurtenant to the earldom of Leicester.® 
In 1309 Edward II confirmed Henry III’s charter to Edmund, 
earl of Leicester, of certain liberties within his lands.4 It would 
be out of place here to deal with earl Thomas’s political activities, 
but his defeat and execution in March 1322 produced what has 
been described as ‘ the most serious break that ever occurred in 
the history of the house of Lancaster’. The honor of Leicester, 
with Earl Thomas’s other possessions, escheated to the Crown.® 
Royal keepers were appointed to take over its administration 
from 24 March,’ two days after the earl’s execution at Pontefract, 
and for some two years the Leicester fief remained in the king’s 
hand.* In 1323 Henry, brother of the late earl Thomas, who 
had taken no part in the rebellion, petitioned the king and 
council for the earldoms of Leicester and Lancaster,® and on 
29 March 1324 he did homage and received a writ of livery 
of the town, honor and castle of Leicester.1° In September of 
the same year he was summoned to the great council at Salis- 
bury as earl of Leicester.11 In February 1326-7 Henry’s brother, 
Thomas, was re-habilitated in parliament, whereby Henry’s right 
of succession to his brother in the earldom of Lancaster was 
recognized,!? and later in the same year he had livery of a 
number of manors and honors which had belonged to Thomas.}* 
The liberties appertaining to the honor of Leicester were con- 
firmed to earl Henry in 1329, 1331 and 1339,14 while a more 
general grant of certain ‘ jura regalia ’ was made to him and his 
heirs in 1341.45 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 161. 

2 Deputy Keeper’s Rep., 31st, App. i, p. 19. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, p. 68; Foedera, u1, i. 44. 

4 Deputy Keeper’s Rep., 31st, App. i, p. 20. 

5 J. F. Baldwin, ‘The Household Administration of Henry Lacy and Thomas of 
Lancaster ’, ante, xlii. 196. 

6 The inquisition post-mortem was not taken till 1327 (Chancery Inquis. p.m., 
File 6, Edw. III). : 

? Foedera, 1, i. 480; Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 118. 

8 The accounts of the officers in charge of the honor during the period of forfeiture 
have survived: Min. Acc. (Gen. Ser.) (P.R.O.), 1146/9, 1147/20. See my description 
and text of same in T'rans. Leics. Arch. Soc. xix. 199-274; xx. 77-158. 

® Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 711. 

10 Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 268; Parl. Writs, a, i. 381-2. 

11 G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vii. 398. 12 Rot. Parl. ii. 3-5. 

18 Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 77, 78. 

14 Respectively : Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 458-9; Deputy Keeper’s Rep., 31st, 
App. i, p. 25; D.L. Misc. Bks. (P.R.O.), 11, fo. 49. 

18 Cal. Chart. Rolls, v. 8. Cf. the grant of liberties on 7 May 1342 (Deputy Keeper’s 
Rep., 31st, App. i, p. 28). 
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Earl Henry died in 1345,1 and was succeeded by his son 
Henry of Grosmont, who became earl of Lancaster and earl of 
Leicester and steward of England. On 6 March 1351, with 
the consent of parliament, he was created duke of Lancaster 
and invested with this dignity by girding with the sword.’ 
He died without male heirs on 24 March 1361, but left two 
daughters :* Maud, aged 22, who had married, as second hus- 
band, William, duke of Bavaria ; and Blanche, aged 14 in 1361, 
but already the wife of John of Gaunt, earl of Richmond, third 
surviving son of Edward III. A partition of Duke Henry’s lands 
was accordingly made between these two co-heirs on 16 July 
1361.5 With the exception of the manor of Hinckley with the 
bailiwick there, the whole of the Leicestershire lands of the honor 
of Leicester were assigned to Maud, wife of William, duke of 
Bavaria, who in consequence of his marriage with the elder of 
the two co-heirs was styled earl of Leicester on the death of his 
wife’s father. But the lands of the honor were not to remain 
divided for long. Maud of Lancaster, coming to England to 
take possession of her patrimony, fell a victim, like her father, 
to the plague, and died without issue on 10 April 1362.6 The 
earldom of Leicester with all Maud’s inheritance devolved, there- 
fore, on Blanche, her sister and heir, whose husband, John of 
Gaunt, then earl of Lancaster and Richmond, entered upon the 
whole inheritance of Henry, late duke of Lancaster. In the 
parliament of November 1363, the king created him duke of 
Lancaster and formally invested him with the duchy.’ 

The remainder of the descent of the Leicester earldom and 
honor is simple. John of Gaunt died in the early days of Feb- 
ruary 1399, being succeeded by Henry of ‘ Bolingbroke’ or of 
‘ Lancaster ’, his son and heir by his first wife Blanche. Some 
seven months later, on 30 September 1399, this same Henry 
ascended the English throne as Henry IV; and one of his first 
acts as king was to settle the Lancastrian lands upon himself 
and his heirs as an appanage to the Crown, under a distinct and 
independent administration, which from that time to the present 
has been known as the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Levi Fox. 


1 There is no extant inquisition post-mortem. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1350-4, p. 60. 3 Cal. Inquis. xi. no. 118. 
4S. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, p. 14. The marriage took place in 1359. 
5° Cal. Close Rolls, 1360-4, pp. 201 seqg.; Cal. Fine Rolls, vii. 164 seqq.; Knighton, 
ii. 115, 116. 
® Cal. Inquis. xi. no. 299 ; Knighton, ii. 116. 
? Rot.-Parl. ii. 273; Hardy, Charters of the Duchy of Lancaster, vi. 
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APPENDIX 


Component Fees of the Honor of Leicester in the early Fourteenth Century } 


Bedford 
Charlton (in Moggerhanger) 
Milton Ernest 
South Mills 
Berkshire 
Hiddon (in Hungerford) 
Hungerford 
Kintbury 
Sandon 
Templeton 
West Illsley 
Buckingham 
Bebbegrave 
Broughton Parva 
Caldecote 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Hyde 
Penne 
Saunderton 
Taplow 
Weston Turville 
Cambridge 
Barton 
Girton 
Dorset 
Shapwick 
Essex 
Grays Thurrock 
Gloucester 
Quenington 
Redbrook (near Monmouth) 
Weston on Avon 
Hampshire 
Catherington 
Chawton 
Kent 
Brabourne 
Caldecote 
Chelsfield (by Faversham) 
Cliffe 


Farnborough 


Goodnestone (by Faversham) 


Hastingleigh 


Kent (cont.)— 
Hastings 
Kirby Horton 
Mortimers (in Cliffe) alias Shar- 
brok 
Shaldford 
Strood 
Sutton 
Leicester 
Carlton Curlieu bailiwick 
Ashby Magna 
Bitteswell 
Carlton Curlieu 
Catthorpe 
Cranoe 
Glooston 
Illston on the Hill 
Kilworth, South 
Langton, East 
Laughton 
Mowsley 
Noseley 
Shangton and Hardwick 
Smeeton and Westerby 
Stockerston 
Stonton Wyville 
Theddingworth 
Walton 
Wigston Magna 
Willoughby Waterless 
Desford bailiwick 
Bagworth and Thornton 
Cadeby 
Desford 
Kirkby Mallory 
Osbaston 
Peckleton 
Ravenstone 
Stapleton 
Earl Shilton bailiwick 
Blaby and Countesthorpe | 
Broughton Astley with Thorpe 
Prime 


1 This list of fees is based for the most part on the returns for the feudal aid of 1330 
(Feudal Aids, vi. 560 seqq.), with additions from the inquisitions taken after the deaths 
of Earl Edmund, Earl Thomas and Duke Henry and from the feodary of 1344 (D.L. 


Knights’ Fees (P.R.O.), 1/7). 
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Leicester (cont.)— 
Enderby 
Frowlesworth 
Normanton Turville, 

laston and Croft 
Sapcote 
Shilton, Earl 
Whetstone 

Glenfield bailiwick 
Bromkinsthorpe 
Glenfield 

Hinckley bailiwick 
Atterton and Witherley 
Higham on the Hill 
Hinckley 
Stoke Golding 
Upton 
Wellesborough 

Sileby bailiwick (occasionally 

called Belgrave bailiwick) 
Belgrave 
Birstall 
Burton on the Wolds 
Cotes 
Evington 
Hathern 
Humberston 
Ingarsby 
Lockington 
Prestwold 
Saxelby and Shoby 
Sileby 
Sutton in the Elms 
Thorpe Acre 
Thurcaston 
Thurnby 
Walton on the Wolds 
Wanlip 
Whatton, Long 
Wimeswold 


Thur- 


Middlesex 


London. Certain tenements with- 
out the Bar of the Temple 

Norfolk 

Croxton, with members in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk 

East Bradenham, with members 
in Norfolk 

Hadiscoe 

Monks Toft 

VOL. LIV.—NO. CCXV. 
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Northampton 





Adstone (in Canons Ashby) 
Ashby St. Legers 


Brington 

Byfield 

Catesby 

Charlton (in King’s Sutton and 
Newbottle) 


Charwelton 
Church Brampton 
Claycoton 
Cosgrove 
Croughton 
Dodford 

East Haddon 
Evenley 

Eydon 
Farthingstone 
Greatworth 
Helmdon 
Holdenby 

King’s Sutton 
Kislingbury 
Lilbourne 

Long Buckby 
Marston Trussel 
Newbold (in Catesby) 
Old Stratford 
Preston Capes 
Puxley (in Passenham) 
Staverton 
Syresham 
Thornby 

Thorpe Lubbenham 
Tiffield 

Welton 
Wellingborough 
West Haddon 
Yelvertoft 


Nottingham 


Edwalton 

Gotham 

Gunthorpe 

Keyworth (member of Gotham) 

Lowdham 

Normanton upon Soar (member 
of Gotham) 

Sutton Bonnington (member of 
Gotham) 

cc 





Rutland 
Teigh 

Suffolk 
Akenham 
Buxhall 
Clopton 
Culpho 
Eston juxta Elmsett 
Hasketon 
Iken 
Lound 
Louthingle 
Medham 
Newton (in Swilland) 
Preston 
Sproughton 
Stuston 
Thorpe Morieux 
Willisham 
Witnesham 

Sussex 
Arlington 
Beckington (in Friston) 
Charleston (in West Dean) 
Claverham (in Arlington) 
Eastbourne 
East Grinstead 
Exceat (in West Dean) 
Fletching 
Folkington 
Hendall (near Maresfield) 
Horsted Keynes 
Itford (in Beddingham) 
Lavertre (in East Grinstead) 
Little Horsted 
Lyndale 
Mogham (in Hailsham) 
Maufe (in Hellingley) 
Ratton (in Willingdon) 
Rotherfield 
Selmeston 
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Sussex (cont.)— 


Sheffield (in Fletching) 
Sherrington (in Selmeston) 
South Heighton 

Tarring Neville 

Tilton (in Selmeston) 
Wannock (in Jevington) 
West Dean 

Willingdon 


Warwick 


Brinklow 

Easenhall (in Monks Kirby) 
Eatington 

Fenny Compton 

Fillongley 

Foxcote (in Ilmington) 
Harborough 

Harbury 

Ilmington 

Lapworth 

Luddington (in Old Stratford) 
Marston Butlers 

Morton Morrell 

Oversley (in Arrow) 

Oxhill 

Pailton (in Monks Kirby) 
Pindley (in Claverdon) 
Radway 

Tachbrook 

Wappenbury 

Wilnecote (in Tamworth) 
Woodcote (in Leek Wootton) 


Wiltshire 


Ablington (in Figheldean) 
Chitterne 

Collingbourne Ducis 
Compton near Enford 
Everley 

Haxton 

Netheravon 
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The Payment of Fourteenth-Century English 
Envoys’ 


T has been established that English kings did not have resident 

ambassadors at foreign lay courts until early in the sixteenth 
century.2, At the papal court an English representative in the 
late fifteenth century probably may be classed properly as a 
resident ambassador. In the fourteenth century, however, all 
English diplomacy at foreign courts was conducted by special 
envoys sent out ad hoc. An embassy consisted usually of two, 
three, or four envoys who spent a few months, more or less, treat- 
ing for a marriage, a crusade, or the disposition of feudal claims, 
and who then returned to the English court. A list which has 
been published gives the names of some of these envoys, their 
destinations, and some information concerning the wages and 
expenses which they claimed at the exchequer. No investigation 
hitherto seems to have been made to discover what, when, and 
by whom the envoys were actually paid. The present study of the 
financing of fourteenth-century embassies has been undertaken 
for the light it might cast on exchequer practice as well as for the 
determination of the wages of diplomacy. 


1 The author wishes to thank Miss Dorothy M. Broome and Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, 
who have read this essay in typescript and have offered helpful suggestions. 

2 On the subject of early resident ambassadors at lay courts, see Miss B. Behrens, 
‘The Origin of the Office of English Resident Ambassador’, Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 
4th ser. xvi. 161 ff.; J. E. Neale, ‘The Diplomatic Envoy’, History, xiii. 204 ff. ; 
G. Mattingly, ‘ The First Resident Embassies : Mediaeval Italian Origins of Modern 
Diplomacy ’, Speculum, xii. 423 ff.; and E. Nys, ‘Les Commencements de la Dip- 
lomatie et le Droit D’Ambassade, jusqu’a Grotius’, Revue de Droit International 
et de Legislation Comparée, xv. 577 ff., xvi. 55 ff., 167 ff. 

3 Medieval English kings employed resident proctors at the papal court for the 
transaction of certain ecclesiastical business. These proctors, although resident, were 
in no sense ambassadors in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but one of them 
seems to have risen to the position of a resident ambassador in the fifteenth century. 
For the evolving service of the ecclesiastical proctors, see Miss B. Behrens, ‘ Origins of 
the Office of English Resident Ambassador in Rome’, ante, xlix. 640 ff. For the 
position and functions of the proctor in the early fourteenth century, see also J. P. 
Kirsch, ‘ Andreas Sapiti, englischer Prokurator an der Kurie im 14 Jahrhundert’, 
Hist. Jahrbuch, xiv. 582 ff. Sapiti received a fee of fifty marks and two robes annually, 
as appears in Issue Roll 270, 4 November 1333, and Issue Roll 288, 20 July 1336. 
Proctors, specialized in law and in some respects comparable to the fourteenth-century 
proctors at the papal court, were sometimes maintained at the French court; see 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1327-30, p. 511. 

* Léon Mirot and Eugéne Déprez, Les Ambassades Anglaises pendant la Guerre de 
Cent Ans, Catalogue Chronologique, 1327-1450 (Alphonse Picard et Fils: Paris, 1900). 
Offprint from the Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, 1898, 1899, and 1900. Corrections 
and additions to the list will appear in a forthcoming number of this Review. 
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Each envoy upon his return presented particulars of account 
at the exchequer of account. These particulars give what the 
envoys had already received and what was still owing to them in 
view of the details presented in the particulars. The particulars 
were examined by the barons of the exchequer at the exchequer 
of account ; accounts which were drawn up from the particulars 
were passed ;! the chamberlains at the receipt of the exchequer 
were instructed to pay what was still owed; and the accounts 
were then enrolled.2, From these enrolled accounts information 
relating to prests (payments in advance), wage and expense 
allowances, and sometimes concerning the final settlement can 
be got ; but often the action taken by the chamberlains, since it 
followed the enrolment, is not included. In these cases the en- 
rolment ends with the statement de quibus habiturus est solucionem 
vel satisfaccionem aliunde, with a reference to the writ which had 
brought about the accounting and which at this stage has been 
delivered to the chamberlains as a mandate for satisfaction. 

To determine what the envoys actually were paid, how and by 
whom they were paid, and when they were paid it has been neces- 
sary to examine various records supplementary to the accounts. 

For this survey the period 1327-36 has been selected. There 
are ninety-five accounts enrolled for envoys who were sent to the 
continent in the ten-year period.* The ninety-five accounts in- 
volve only forty-two persons since many of them served on more 
than one occasion. While twenty-three of the forty-two envoys 
have only one account each, the other nineteen have seventy-three 
accounts. The principal diplomats of the period and the number 


1 The list by Mirot and Déprez is based on the particulars of account and the 
accounts which were drawn up from them, but not on the enrolled accounts. 

* These enrolments are on the pipe roll until 42 Edward III, and thereafter on a 
separate roll of foreign accounts. The particulars and accounts which have been 
preserved are listed in ‘ List of Various Accounts and Documents Connected Therewith 
formerly preserved in the Exchequer and now in the Public Record Office’, P.R.O., 
List and Indexes, xxxv, under the heading ‘ Nuncii’. The enrolled accounts are 
listed in ‘ List of Foreign Accounts Enrolled on the Great Rolls of the Exchequer 
preserved in the P.R.O.’, Lists and Indexes, xi, under the heading ‘ Nuncii’. 

>The P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xi, lists 116 ‘ Nuncii’ accounts for the period, but 
21 of these have been disregarded in this study since they pertain to envoys to Scotland 
and to administrative officials travelling within England and to the Channel Islands. 
Unfortunately, medieval clerks often styled both -accredited ambassadors and mere 
messengers as nuncit. Only 61 of the remaining 95 ‘ Nuncii’ accounts can be as- 
sociated with commissions and credences in the Calendar of Patent Rolls and Rymer’s 
Foedera. The nature of the foreign service is consequently in some of the 95 cases 
obscure, but it was not usual for the barons of the exchequer to account with mes- 
sengers, and furthermore the wages paid establish that the men involved in the 
95 accounts were more than messengers. 

4 Ninety-four of the 95 accounts are enrolled on the pipe rolls. The other account, 
that of Thomas West, is enrolled on Roll 6 of the foreign accounts (46 Edward III), 
membrane ¢, since it was not enrolled until forty years after the envoy’s return and 


fell within the period after 42 Edward III when there was a separate roll for foreign 
accounts, 
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of accounts for them are: John de Shordich, twelve ; William 
de Airmyn, nine; Adam de Orleton, six; John de Stratford, 
four ; Richard de Bynteworth, three ; John de Hildesle, three ; 
Bartholomew de Burghersh, two ; Richard de Bury, two ; William 
de Clynton, two; and William de Monte Acuto, two. Envoys 
normally served the crown alternately at home and abroad. 
Their departure on diplomatic missions made new appointments 
necessary for work at home and contributed to what Tout called 
‘a ringing of the changes on a few well-tuned official bells ’.t 

Some information supplementary to that in the enrolled 
accounts has been secured from the particulars of account, which 
are more detailed than the enrolments. Further supplementary 
information was obtained from the issue and receipt rolls, the 
exchequer of receipt warrants for issues, the king’s remembrancer’s 
memoranda rolls, the Calendar of Patent Rolls, the Calendar of 
Close Rolls, Rymer’s Foedera, and the wardrobe accounts. It 
was necessary to examine the issue and receipt rolls for several 
years beyond the ten-year period to get a full explanation of the 
phrase ‘ payment or satisfaction otherwise ’, because it was not 
unusual for satisfaction to be provided several years after the 
embassy. It was not difficult to associate issues at the exchequer 
with the corresponding accounts because the issue roll entry not 
only mentions the envoy’s service but also repeats the full amount 
of the superplusagiwm (balance in favour of the accountant), for 
which the issue was part or full satisfaction. 

The receipt rolls were consulted to aid in deciding whether 
an issue was by cash or by assignment and whether or not the 
envoy was able to get satisfaction from an assignment. It is 
generally accepted that the issue and receipt rolls of the four- 
teenth century were closely complementary and that an examina- 
tion of the receipt rolls is essential to a critical study of the issues 
at the exchequer.” 

Writs ordering the treasurer and barons to account with the 
envoys were consulted among the exchequer of receipt warrants 
for issues.2 Since many of them have not been preserved, it has 
been necessary to go to the king’s remembrancer’s memoranda rolls 
where such writs are enrolled in the section headed brevia directa 
baronibus. The writs are dated, and often a marginal notation 
in the K.R. roll indicates when the writ was delivered to the 
chamberlains at the receipt of the exchequer after the accounting 

1 Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England, iii. 46. 

? Professor J. F. Willard stressed the inter-connexion of issue and receipt rolls in 
his Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, 1290 to 1334, p. 259: ‘ So closely com- 
plementary are the enrolments in the two series of records of the receipt, that anyone 
who relies upon the information given by one alone must of necessity overlook much 


if not most of what they, taken together, ave to give’. 


® Classified in the Public Record Office as E 404. Parcels 2 and 3 cover the period 
1327-36. 
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in the exchequer of account. Also in the king’s remembrancer’s 
memoranda rolls the section devoted to brevia irretornabilia was 
consulted for the enrolment of writs of assignment issued under 
the exchequer seal. The Calendar of Close Rolls was searched 
for writs of assignment issued under the great seal. Wardrobe 
accounts were examined since some payments were made to 
envoys from the wardrobe, although the activities of the wardrobe 
had been much curtailed in the last years of Edward II, and re- 
mained so in the period 1327-36.1_ The Calendar of Patent Rolls 
and Foedera provide the commissions, the dates of which, when 
compared with dates in the accounts, show the proximity of 
appointment to advance payments and departure. 

The information assembled from these various sources gives 
a nearly complete picture of the payments made to the men who 
were employed in continental diplomatic service in the period. 

The crown in the period 1327-36 paid envoys according to a 
scale of daily wages which prevailed at least until the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Although there were a few exceptions, it 
was usual to pay per day to archbishops, 100s. ; bishops, 66s. 8d. ; 
abbots, 40s. or 30s. ; knights, 40s., 20s., or 13s. 4d. ; professors of 
civil law, 20s. or 13s. 4d. ; lesser clerks, 6s. 8d. ; and notaries, 6s. 8d. 
or 3s. 4d. The earl of Lancaster was allowed 100s. per day for 
service in 1330, but except for this instance the bishops at 66s. 8d. 
(five marks) a day were always paid more than laymen.? The 
daily wage scale would have been exceedingly generous, were it 
not for the fact that normally an envoy was accompanied by a 
retinue in keeping with his station—occasionally as many as a 
hundred persons with fifty or more horses and much bedding 
and other equipment.® 

Some of the persons in the lower wage rates were paid accord- 
ing to a double scale. A man, for example, who received 6s. 8d. 
while abroad might be allowed only 5s. per day for the period he 
was in England, en route to and from Dover. A few men who 
served more than once were paid higher wages for their later 
embassies than they received for their first ones. 

The accounts in addition to wages made allowance for trans- 
portation across the Channel. Items included were customs, 
shipping-dues (pontagium), port-dues (portagium), boat-hire (batel- 

1 Tout, op. cit. ii. 268 ff., iii. 52 ff. 

* An exchequer memorandum book of the time of Henry VIII (K.R. Bundle 
324/25) is headed Vadia allocata diversis ambassiatoribus temporibus diversorum Regum 
ut inferius. It lists the wage allowances for twelve various laymen and ecclesiastics 
in the time of Edward III, for one bishop, one doctor in decrees, and one layman 
in the time of Richard II, for six various laymen’ and ecclesiastics in the time of 
Henry IV, and for five various envoys in the time of Henry V. 

* For the equipment and transportation of a large medieval household, see Miss 


Grace Stretton, ‘Some Aspects of Medieval Travel’, Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 4th ser. 
vii. 77 ff. 
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lagium), freight (skippagium), and hire of barges and ships. As 
a rule, the envoys of the period crossed from Dover to Wissant.! 
The average allowance for bishops, who made 44 crossings, was 
approximately £14 for each crossing. Lesser men were usually 
allowed from £1 to £2, although John de Shordich, a professor 


_ of civil law, crossed for 2s. 5d. on one occasion and for 2s. 6d. on 


another. Some expense accounts include also allowances for 
messengers, legal instruments, notaries, gifts and lost horses. 
When envoys made payments abroad on behalf of the king, these 
are included. 

The ninety-five accounts examined for the ten-year period 
allowed £19,276 1s. 93d. to the forty-two envoys active on 
continental missions. From this sum, however, £1000 10s. 6d. 
must be substracted to eliminate duplication.2 Furthermore, 
£3872 13s. 6d. was for special outlays, the major items of which 
were £2000 to Anthony Pessaigne in 1331, 1500 marks to the 
pope in 1333, £251 1s. 6d. for velvet and equipment for the king, 
and several 50-mark pensions to cardinals. This sum of 
£3872 13s. 6d. was not a part of the wages and expenses of the 
envoys and cannot be considered as a payment to them. The 
total actually allowed to envoys for wages, channel passage, 
messengers, legal instruments, notaries, gifts, and lost horses 
must then be reckoned at £14,402 17s. 94d., the sum which remains 
after substracting the sums of duplication and special outlays from 
the gross allowance. Approximately £13,300 of the net allowance 
was for wages. 

The net allowance of £14,402 17s. 94d. may be divided into 
four parts : 


Prest . : : ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ . £4920 18 543 
Payment abroad during embassy . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2041 18 04 
Superplusagium (balance in favour of the envoys) . 7388 13 8 
Discrepancy ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ; : 51 7 8 


£14,402 17 945 





1 The particulars of account show envoys going by way of Calais after 1346. In 
1344 two envoys, unable to land at Wissant because of contrary winds, disembarked 
at Calais, but they found it necessary to build a montell’ de sabilis pro equis discarcandis 
ibidem eo quod non habebat ibi pons pro discarcationem. They returned by way of 
Wissant. K.R. 312/9. 

? The total expenses, for example, of Bartholomew de Burghersh in one account 
include £871 2s. which he paid to Adam de Orleton. The sum also figures in the 
account of Orleton. 

* Disregarding £166 13s. 4d. which they paid out to cardinals, as explained above. 

4 Disregarding £3706 0s. 2d. which they paid out to Pessaigne, the pope, cardinals, 
and to merchants for velvet and equipment for the king, as explained above. They 
received this sum, £3706 0s. 2d., from the Bardi. 

° The total of £14,402 17s. 94d. does not represent all of the money allowed to 
envoys for service in the ten-year period. There are two categories of envoys whose 
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The discrepancy item represents the total error in the accounts. 
An item of £50 is omitted in one account, either from the prest, 
the payment abroad, or the superplusagium. The remaining 
£1 7s. 8d. includes several minor discrepancies. It appears then 
that the envoys before leaving England obtained £4920 18s. 54d. 
towards wages and expenses. Examination of the various 
records ! shows that they received their advances from the follow- 
ing sources : 


Exchequer. . ; ; : ‘ . £29382 17 54 
Bardi. ; ; ; . . ; ; 1483 6 8 
Paul de Monte Florum_ . ; : ; ; 206 13 4 
Various assignments : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 254 0 0 
Wardrobe. ; ; ; . , ; 44 10 
£4920 18 53 





A comparison of dates shows that in fifty cases the average 
period elapsing between the date of appointment and the date on 
which wage allowance began is approximately 14 days, a figure 
which would be even lower were it not for two periods of ninety- 
two and seventy-seven days. In five cases, however, the wage 
allowance began a few days before the date in the writ of ap- 
pointment. 

Of the £2041 18s. paid to the envoys towards wages and 
expenses while they were staying abroad, £645 5s. 6d. was con- 
tributed definitely by the Bardi,’ £581 4s. 4d. by the constable 
of Bordeaux, and £61 by the wardrobe. 


accounts are not enrolled. On the one hand, various people, usually small but in 
a number of cases important enough to be named in commissions given in Foedera, 
received issues at the exchequer for service as envoys, but never had their accounts 
enrolled. For this group the issues in the ten-year period total £2253 Os. 10d. in cash 
and £632 10s. 4d. by assignment. Part of the cash item was contributed by the Bardi. 
The second category includes those envoys who accounted in the wardrobe. To named 
envoys whose accounts are not enrolled on the pipe the wardrobe in the period paid 
£1716 7s. 1l}d. The wardrobe made further payments totalling £547 3s. 9d. to un- 
named nuncii, some of whom were undoubtedly mere messengers. Part of still another 
wardrobe item of £156 2s, 4d. represents payments for nuncit, but what part is unknown, 
since the payments are lumped with payments for cloth. The wardrobe figures have 
been gleaned from the wardrobe books preserved in the Public Record Office, listed in 
the official List of Wardrobe Books, from the Wardrobe Book, Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. 
Nero C. viii, and from the wardrobe enrolled accounts in the P.R.O., listed in the 
Lists and Indexes, xi. There were also many small payments incidental to the conduct 
of diplomacy. The issue rolls register payments of £328 18s. 4d. in cash gifts to 18 
envoys of foreign princes and also small payments to messengers, notaries, and scribes. 

1 Examination of the enrolled accounts is not sufficient for determination of the 
nature of many prests because details relating to them often were not included in the 
enrolment. 

2 For note 2 see opposite page. 

3 Of the wardrobe payment £6 was paid in 1326 for a mission which continued into 
1327. 
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After the envoys had returned to the English court it was 
usually to their advantage to obtain an immediate accounting, 
since in only four of the ninety-five accounts had the envoys 
overdrawn, and then only to a total of £110 16s. 2d. Taking 
all the envoys together, it is seen that only approximately one 
half of their wage and expense allowance was advanced to them 
before they left England or while they were abroad. To collect 
the balance, the envoy secured a writ, usually under the privy 
seal but sometimes under the great seal, addressed to the treasurer, 
barons, and chamberlains, and ordering an accounting and pay- 
ment. A number of the writs are preserved, as mentioned above, 
in the files of the treasury of receipt warrants for issues, but many 
have survived only in the form of the enrolment on the king’s 
remembrancer’s memoranda rolls. Writs for at least seventy-five 
of the journeys are enrolled in the section headed brevia directa 
baronibus. Fourteen of these writs are dated on the same day 
on which the wage allowance ceased ; six others are dated the day 
after the wage allowance ceased. For some envoys, however, 
the account orders were much delayed. One was issued two 
years after the envoy’s return, another three, another six, another 
eight, and one forty years. 

Armed with his warrant the envoy, or his clerk, appeared at 
the exchequer of account. After a balance had been struck in 
the exchequer of account a statement of what was still owed to 
the envoy was entered across the dorse of the order to account, 
and the endorsed writ was then delivered to the chamberlains at 
the receipt of the exchequer as a mandate for payment or satis- 
faction. Forty king’s remembrancer’s enrolments of orders to 
account with envoys have marginal notations indicating when the 
writ was delivered to the chamberlains. In these forty cases, 
the writs were delivered at the receipt of the exchequer anything 
from two to 380 days after they were issued. The average period 
elapsing between the issue of the writs and their delivery at the 
exchequer was seventy days, but since, as has been explained, 
some of the writs were not issued until years after the envoys’ 
return, the seventy days represent only a part of the period lying 


? The well-known work of the Bardi as international bankers is illustrated in their 
relations with Richard de Bury, bishop of Durham, who went on embassy to France 
12 July-29 September 1336. His appointment is dated 6 July, but on 2 July a writ 
had been issued under the great seal ordering the Bardi to pay the bishop £151 13s. 4d. 
‘for his journey, as he is shortly about to set out to France to treat with Philip, king 
of France . . .’ (Calendar of Close Rolls, 1333-7, p. 628). The bishop’s account 
shows that he received £126 13s. 4d. from the Bardi at Paris, £20 from them at North- 
ampton, and £5 from them at Nottingham. The total sum received from the Bardi 
is entered on the issue roll under the date of 5 September 1336, as a prest to the bishop. 
Under the same date on the receipt roll is entered a Bardi loan to the king. For other 
examples of great seal orders to bankers to advance money, see the Cal. Close Rolls, 
1333-7, pp. 566 and 596. 
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between the end of the embassy and the appearance at the receipt 
with a mandate for payment. 

At the exchequer of receipt the mandate was filed on a parch- 
ment string. Consequent payments and assignments with dates 
were entered on the dorse. The sum of £7388 13s. 8d. which was 
still owed to the envoys after the delay involved in securing an 
account order and in getting an accounting on the strength of the 
order, was provided for, judging by the combined evidence of 
accounts, issue rolls, receipt rolls, and endorsed mandates, in 
these several ways : 


Allowance ‘ . ; : ‘ ‘ . £13871 5 4 
Cash at the Exchequer. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 241217 1 
Cash or assignment (see below) . j ‘ ‘ 210 13 8 
Assignment . . ; ‘ ‘ ; . 2232 4 5 
Grant of custody of lands . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 658 4 6 
Unaccounted for ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 503 8 8 

£7388 13 8 





A summary view of the cash payments, assignments, allowances, 
and grants of custody of lands embodied in or consequent upon 
the ninety-five accounts shows that in forty-seven cases, satis- 
faction in full was given within six months after the embassy, in 
eighteen cases from six months to a year after the embassy, and 
in six cases from one year to two years after the embassy. In 
four cases, already mentioned, there were overdrafts. The re- 
maining twenty-one cases include the accountants who were 
paid after two years, and those for whom evidence of final satis- 
faction is lacking. 

To settle the account by allowance was a convenient method 
which was used in twelve of the accounts. The accountants 
owed or would in time owe money to the king. One envoy 
received a series of small allowances over a period of twenty-one 
years, but usually the allowance was in the current or following 
year. 

The cash item is the sum of forty-six payments. For eighteen 
of the ninety-five accounts the envoy was paid in cash in full 
when he or his clerk appeared at the receipt of the exchequer 
after the accounting. In addition to the twenty-eight belated 
cash payments there were eleven items which may or may not 
have been cash. A check of the items called cash in the original 
or enrolled accounts by reference to the issue rolls showed that 
some were in fact assignments. A check of the items called cash 
in both the accounts and the issue rolls showed that in eleven 
cases there were corresponding items under the same dates on 
the receipt rolls, suggesting that the satisfaction may have been 
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by assignment. It seems improbable that the exchequer would 
receive in the eleven instances odd cash sums which corresponded. 
exactly with obligations to envoys. Although it is reasonable 
to believe that payment in these cases was by assignment rather 
than by cash, positive proof is lacking. These eleven items then 
make up the doubtful cash sum of £210 13s. 8d. 

There were forty-five assignments made in satisfaction of the 
superplusagium. In ten cases the envoys received assignments 
for the full amounts owed to them. The other envoys who were 
not given satisfaction in full by allowance, or by cash or assign- 
ment, had to be content with piecemeal payment in one or more 
of the three ways. 

In this period two types of assignment were used, assignment 
by writ and assignment by writ and tally. The two alternatives 
in assignment are quite well known.! In the older form, by writ, 
the envoy who was given an assignment, for example on a pair 
of customs collectors, took with him a writ ordering the collectors 
to pay him the stated sum. If the collectors paid accordingly, 
they received the envoy’s letter patent of acquittance, which they 
later exchanged at the exchequer of receipt before proceeding to 
their accounting at the exchequer of account. In the new type 
of assignment, which had been introduced about the year 1300,? 
the tally was cut in advance and given to the envoy. The envoy 
took also a writ ordering the collectors to pay him the stated sum 
in return for the tally. Since assignments normally were entered 
on the issue and receipt rolls on the day the tally was issued, 
the entries followed the envoy’s payment in the one type of 
assignment, and preceded his payment in the other.® 

Some, but not all, of the assignment writs of both types 
issued under the exchequer seal are entered in the king’s remem- 
brancer’s memoranda rolls in the section headed brevia irre- 
tornabilia. The king’s remembrancer appears to have enrolled 
all of the assignment under the exchequer seal in the period 
Michaelmas 1327 to the end of September 1328,4 but he clearly 
failed to do so in succeeding years. Still fewer assignment 
writs were entered in the lord treasurer’s remembrancer’s 


1See J. F. Willard, ‘ An Exchequer Tally ’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
vii. 274; and his Introduction to ‘Surrey Taxation Returns,’ Surrey Record Society, 
XVII, xiv ff., xliff.; and his Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, 1290 to 1334, 
pp. 233 ff. 

* Cf. ibid. p. 237. 

* Tax collectors in Lincoln, Essex, Hertford and Kent refused to pay assignments 
unless they received tallies, K.R. Mem. Roll, 104/230d. and 231. Collectors of a 
clerical tenth in the diocese of Lincoln who failed to pay the Bardi an assignment by 
writ of £600 were sent another Exchequer writ. Afterwards the Bardi, failing again 
to collect, restored both writs and were given a third assignment on the same collectors, 
but this time assignment was by tally, K.R. Mem. Roll, 104/231. 

4 See J. F. Willard, ‘ The Crown and Its Creditors ’, ante, xlii. 12 ff. 
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memoranda rolls. Scrutiny of the two sets of rolls reveals that only 
ten of the writs for the forty-five assignments to envoys were 
entered. This might have been expected in view of the fact 
that later in the century no writs of assignment were enrolled in 
either set of rolls.1 Search of the Calendar of Close Rolls reveals 
not one of the forty-five assignments and thus provides no evidence 
that any one of them was issued under the great seal. Assign- 
ments under the great seal were made before the accounting, but 
evidently not after the accounting. 

The ten assignments which are enrolled for envoys are of both 
types, five with tallies and five by writ alone. They illustrate 
the alternate use of the two types of assignment in the period. 
Although it is impossible to establish conclusively the nature of 
the other thirty-five assignments to envoys, it is possible to 
determine what they probably were. If the assignment is entered 
on the receipt and issue rolls on the same day or on the day after 
the delivery of the mandate to the chamberlains, it is probable that 
the envoy was given a tally, since not enough time intervenes for 
the completion of an assignment by writ. On the other hand, 
if the issue and receipt roll entries are made a few months after 
the delivery of the mandate at the receipt of the exchequer, it 
is probable that the accountant was given merely a writ that he 
collected and that then the person or persons who paid him 
secured a tally at the exchequer. 

The forty-five assignments were on all sorts of people : sheriffs, 
constables of castles, chamberlains of Chester, collectors of a 
clerical tenth, customs collectors, collectors of lay fifteenths and 
tenths and others. There is no evidence on the issue and receipt 
rolls nor in the brevia irretornabilia sections of the memoranda 
rolls to suggest that any of the assignment writs and tallies given 
to these envoys were returned for substitute satisfaction, as pre- 
sumably they would have been if satisfaction was not secured. 
No one of the forty-five assignments to envoys was cancelled, no 
one was repeated, no one carried any notation indicating its 
return. There is no evidence, then, that the envoys were unable 
to collect on their assignments. This is not surprising when it 
is considered that the receipt rolls for the period 1327-46 are al- 
most though not entirely free from cancellations and evidence of 
bad tallies. There are only twenty cancellations for the ten-year 
period 1327—36,? and correspondingly few for the next ten years ; 


1 At least no such writs are entered on the following rolls: K.R. Mem. Rolls, 
130 (1353-4), 137 (1360-1), 147 (1370-1), 153 (1376-7), and 162 (1385-6), and L.T.R. 
Mem. Rolls, 133 (1360-1) and 158 (1385-6). 

2 Scattered cancellations appear in these receipt rolls: 267 under date of 27 Feb- 
ruary 1327; 274 under date of 14 December 1327; 285 under date of 20 May 1329 ; 
288 under dates of 31 October and 15 November 1329, and 27 January 1330; 291 
under dates of 10 May, 28 July, 31 July, and 2 August 1330; 295 under date of 
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and not all of these cancellations are the consequence of the issue 
of worthless tallies. 


The exchequer device of recognizing the return of an unpro- 
ductive assignment tally by the interlineation of a fictitious loan 
immediately above or below the cancelled receipt roll item, a 
device which became very popular later in the century,' seems not 
to have been used in the period 1327-36, although there are various 
examples of its use in the receipt roll for the Easter term of 1337.” 
There were many entries of loans in the period 1327-36, but they 
appear to have been genuine and they were not entered in con- 
junction with erasures or cancellations. Although persons who 
returned tallies in the period did not get the recognition of 
fictitious-loan entries, they presumably secured substitute satis- 
faction. Thomas Wake, an envoy whose account is not enrolled, 
was given an assignment of £66 13s. 4d. on the prior of Ely on the 
day he was appointed, 18 July 1335. He later restored the tally 
qui nichil recepit and it was destroyed with the foil.* There is 
no evidence of any connexion between this cancellation and an 
issue of £66 13s. 4d. by the Bardi to Wake under date of 26 
September 1335,* but the issue by the Bardi may be a substitute 
for the worthless tally. 

It might be supposed that creditors who waited years for 
payment of crown debts would have some claim to interest 
payment, but there is evidence for the payment of interest to no 
one but bankers. Neither is there any evidence to suggest that 
tallies were discounted and used as negotiable instruments in the 
period. 

If it is assumed that envoys were able to collect on all their 
tallies, only the sum of £503 8s. 8d. remains unpaid. The issue 


27 November 1330; 299 under date of 29 July 1331; 308 under dates of 12 November 
1332 and 19 February 1333; 320 under date of 5 July 1334; 326 under date of 18 
July 1335; and 329 under date of 9 December 1335. The treasurer’s roll has been 
used wherever possible. At least a few more cancellations might be expected in view 
of the presence of various assignment writs enrolled in the K.R. Mem. Rolls, which 
specify that payment shall be made non obstante other assignments ; see nos. 104/230, 
230d, 231, 235, 236; 109/285. Of course, if only assignments by writ, and not by 
tally, are concerned, no cancellations would result, there being no entry of them in the 
issue and receipt rolls. 

1 Mr. Anthony Steele has found that fictitious loans averaged £1867 per year under 
Richard II and £5409 per year under Henry IV, ‘ English-Government Finance, 
1377-1413 ’, ante, li. 32. For further discussion of fictitious loans, see Mr. Steele’s 
article, ‘Mutua per Talliam, 1377-1413’, Bull. of Inst. of Hist. Research, xiii. 73 ff. 

? Treasurer’s Roll, 339. Under date of 17 May 1337 four entries have been erased 
and replaced by loans. In the right-hand margin is this illuminating notation: Iste 
particule raduntur quia tallie restitute et dampnate cum folios et mutate in mutuis. In 
the entries of later fictitious loans it becomes unnecessary to explain the erasure or 
cancellation. 


5 Issue roll 282 and receipt roll 326 under date of 18 July 1335. 
* Issue roll 282. 


5 The payment of interest to the Bardi is illustrated in the Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, 
pp. 96, 193, and 270. 
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and receipt rolls were examined for a twenty-year period, that is 
ten years beyond the conclusion of the last embassy considered. 
It is possible that the several envoys who shared the credit of 
£503 8s. 8d., or their executors, were satisfied sooner or later 
by allowance. Although Edward III’s debts to bankers were 
mounting in the period, and he was finally led to repudiate large 
debts to them, he seems to have respected his obligations to 
envoys. The envoys were not paid as promptly as they could 
have desired, and their satisfaction often was not in the most 
desirable form of cash at the exchequer of receipt ; but eventually 
they received almost all, if not all, in one form or another. By 
and large it seems that the envoys were quite well paid for their 
trouble. Additional emoluments in the form of pensions, gifts, 
and ecclesiastical preferment accrued to faithful envoys. Going 
on embassy in the fourteenth century unquestionably involved 
many hardships, but envoys seem to have been justified in their 
confidence that royal favour would bring commensurate com- 
pensation. 


ALFRED LARSON. 
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The English Council and Scotland in 1430 


N July 1430, while Henry VI was in France for his coronation, 
[ina the English council was in consequence divided into two 
sections, some of the lords accompanying the king, while the others 
remained in England, John Lord Scrope was sent by the duke of 
Gloucester and the lords of council in England ‘to inform the 
duke of Bedford, Cardinal Beaufort, and the lords of council 
who were in France with King Henry of negotiations which were 
in progress with the king of Scots, and to seek advice as to 
the attitude to be adopted towards Scotland. Instructions were 
issued to Scrope, which are of great interest and importance, not 
only as casting light on Anglo-Scottish diplomacy, but also as 
illustrating the relations between the two sections of the English 
council. Hitherto only a fragment of Scrope’s instructions, 
preserved among the Cottonian Ancient Charters and printed by 
Nicolas,! has been known to survive. The continuation of the 
document is to be found in the Cotton collection, MS. Vespasian 
F. vii.2, The manuscript was in fact at some time cut in two ; 
one part was preserved as Cart. Antiq. Cotton, F. x, 3, the other 
was bound in Vespasian F. vii.* A transcription of the unprinted 
second part of the document is appended (no. I below). 

The instructions to Scrope illustrate the wholesome respect 
in which James I and his subjects were held in England, and the 
disinclination of the English government to come to open con- 
flict with the Scots. Diplomatic relations between England and 
Scotland had at this time reached an interesting phase. The 
English, knowing from dire experience the value of Scottish 
assistance to France, had hoped that the return of James I to 

1 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England (Records Comm. 1835), 
iv. 73-5. 

3 Po. 48, Catalogue no. 47. 


* There can be no doubt that the two fragments are the sundered parts of the same 
document. The similarity of subject-matter is itself more than suggestive, and, when 
taken in conjunction with the entire correspondence of the documents in texture, 
style, and character of the handwriting, length and spacing of the lines, and general 
appearance of the manuscript, even to its frayed edges, becomes convincing. If 
further proof were required it can be found by placing the manuscript in Vesp. F. vii 
immediately below Cart. Antiq. Cotton F. x, 3. It will then be seen that the two fit 
exactly and that the tops of the loops of two tall letters in the first line of Vesp. F. vii, 
fo. 48, i.e. the ‘k’ in ‘ thenke’ and the ‘1’ in ‘ places’, which extended above the 
present top edge of the page, can be found at the bottom of the Ancient Charters, 
F. x, 3, precisely in their proper places. 
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his northern kingdom, with his English education and his English 
wife, would secure them the friendship, perhaps even the sub- 
servience, of the Scots. They were mistaken. James I from the 
day of his return set himself to pursue an independent course, 
dictated by the needs of his country as he conceived them. 

The condition of Scotland at the time of James’s return, 
calling as it did for a full application of his energies, was in itself 
a strong incentive towards peace with England. A truce for 
seven years was concluded between the two countries on 28 
March 1424, but James had always before him the counter- 
attractions of the time-honoured policy of alliance with France. 
The Scots continued to render noteworthy military service in 
France. Charles VII did not delay to bid for the friendship of 
the Scottish King,? and in 1428 the ‘ auld alliance ’ was renewed 
and a marriage between the Dauphin and Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the king of Scots, was arranged. 

The rapprochement between Scotland and France alarmed the 
English government. Cardinal Beaufort, whose commission for 
the crusade against the Hussites extended to Scotland, met 
James I at Coldingham early in 1429.5 Beaufort’s acceptance 
of a cardinal’s hat had given Gloucester his opportunity, so that 
the cardinal was not at this time in a position to dictate the 
policy of the English government, but he may quite possibly 
have made offers to the Scottish king as a counter to the French 
alliance. A suggestion for a marriage between King James’s 
daughter and the young Henry VI was under diplomatic con- 
sideration immediately after Beaufort’s meeting with the Scottish 
monarch. The initiative was stated to have come from the king 
of Scots,* but a hint of matrimonial possibilities may have been 


1 Despite Scottish losses at Crévant and Verneuil Scottish auxiliaries continued to 
‘be sent to France, see Polydore Vergil (Camden Soc.), p. 11, and cf. Teulet, Inventaire 
Chronologique des Documents Relatifs a ? Histoire d’ Ecosse Conservés aux Archives du 
Royaume a Paris (Edinburgh, Abbotsford Club, 1839), p. 46. We hear of Scots 
being prominent in the fighting in Brittany in 1426, at the relief of Montargis in 
1427, in 1428 at the battle of the Herrings and Le Mans, and in an attempt to 
recover Paris. The Scots Guard continued as an important military institution. For 
the exploits of the Scots in France, see e.g. Guillaume Gruel, Chronique d’Artus III, 
Comte de Richemont, p. 365; Chronique anonyme de la Pucelle, pp. 419, 420, 427; 
Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris, pp. 677-8, 700 (all edited by J. A. C. Bouchon in 
Choiz de Chroniques et Mémoires sur V Histoire de France, xv siécle, Paris, 1838): 
Cousinot (Chronique de la Pucelle ou Chronique de Cousinot . . . avec notices . . ., 
par M. Vallet de Viriville, Paris, 1892), pp. 202-3; Teulet, Inventaire, pp. 42-3; 
cf, Francisque—Michel, Les Ecossais en France (London, 1862). 

2 Stewart, lord of Darnley and Aubigny, and the archbishop of Rheims were sent 
from France to Scotland in 1425 to treat for a renewal of the Franco-Scottish alliance 
and a royal marriage. A second mission of the same persons, along with Alan Chartier, 
resulted in the treaties of 1428. 

3 Rotuli Scotiae, ii. 264; J. Bain, Calendar of Documents Relating to Scotland, 
iv. (1888), 212, no. 1031; Exch. Rolls of Scotland, iv. 466-7, 477. 

4 Nicolas, iv. 24; ef. Rot. Scot. ii. 266. 
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thrown out by the cardinal to lure James’s paternal eyes away 
from France. 

The Anglo-Scottish truce was due to expire on 31 May 1431. 
After the meeting between James and Beaufort there was much 
negotiation between the two countries, which has been described 
in considerable detail by Mr. Balfour-Melville in his recent book.! 
Reciprocal envoys were sent and embassies appointed for the 
purposes as well of amending infractions of the existing agree- 
ments between the two countries as to treat for prolongation or 
renewal of the truce. Other objects of English diplomacy were 
to secure payment by James of the sums owed by him under the 
terms of the treaty for his release, and delivery of hostages, in 
accordance with the same treaty, to replace those who had died. 
Suggestions of permanent peace by means of a royal marriage or 
otherwise were thrown out by the English as bait.? 

The only positive result was a meeting of commissioners at 
Hadden, where on 13 July 1429 two indentures were signed em- 
bodying regulations intended to secure the ‘ better conservation 
and declaration of the truce’.* The truce itself remained un- 
prolonged. Towards the end of 1429 and the beginning of the 
following year there was considerable correspondence between 
the two governments, tending latterly to become somewhat 
querulous, making statements of grievances on both sides.* 

More constructive than these reciprocal complaints was the 
information brought to England by Thomas Roulle that King 
James was willing to send commissioners to treat for peace, or, 
if that failed, to agree to a truce. The English government 
issued on 24 January 1430 two commissions to the bishop of 
Durham, the earls of Northumberland and Salisbury, Lords 
Scrope and Greystoke, Sir Robert Umphraville, Sir Henry Brown- 
fleet, John Stokes and John Selowe to treat with the Scots. The 
first empowered these ambassadors to correct violations of the 
truce and to treat for its prolongation; the second authorized 
them to negotiate for final peace by means of a marriage or other- 
wise.6 On the same day (24 January) as the English ambassadors 

1 James I King of Scots (1936), pp. 168-71, 181-3, 187-8. 

? See e.g. the English commission of 15 June 1429; Rot. Scot. ii. 266-7. 

3 Rymer’s Foedera, x. 428-31; Cal. Doc. Scot. iv. 211, no. 1030, and pp. 404-6; 
cf. p. 212, no. 1031. 

4 See Nicolas, iv. 346-50. 

5 Ibid. 19. Roulle had a safe-conduct to come to England on 8 May 1429 (Rot. 
Scot. ii. 265) and another on 9 March 1429-30 to go back to Scotland, he then being 
in England, and return (ibid. p. 269). 

° Ibid. pp. 268-9. It was apparently in contemplation of this embassy that 
Scrope received £50 on 14 January and Stokes £13 6s. 8d. on 21 January (Cal. Doc. 
Scot. iv. 213, no. 1033) though in both cases they are described as ‘ sent by the council’ 
to treat with the commissioners of the king of Scots. This is probably only loose 
phraseology, for the minute of council of 16 January, ordering payment to Scrope, 
describes him as ‘ about to set forth in embassy towards the marches of Scotland to 
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were formally empowered, letters of safe-conduct were issued for 
a numerous Scottish embassy.? 

The English council issued on 16 February comprehensive 
instructions to their ambassadors for their discussions with the 
Scots.2. On the subjects of the suggested royal marriage and final 
peace the course prescribed by the council amounted to a policy 
of polite prevarication, but the ambassadors were directed to 
press for fulfilment by James of his obligations under the agree- 
ments for his release, and for prolongation of the truce. To obtain 
the latter they were authorized to grant in the last resort more 
favourable terms in the matter of James’s ransom, if an extension 
of the truce could not be obtained without such concession. 

The ambassadors betook themselves in due course to the 
north. From Newcastle they wrote to King James on 5 April, 
declaring their intentions for ‘the good and rest of both 
realms ’.2 Robert Hall was sent to deliver their letters to the 
Scottish monarch, from whom a speedy answer was desired. Hall 
was soon back in England,‘ but it was by his own envoy, Thomas 
Roulle, that James sent his reply. James’s letter was delivered 
by Roulle to Northumberland at Warkworth on the evening of 
Friday 21 April; the earl scrupulously refrained from opening it 
since it was addressed not to him individually but to the English 
ambassadors in general. Northumberland entreated Roulle to 
present in person James’s letters to the English commissioners, 
or the majority of them, but this Roulle refused to do. Instead 
he returned to Scotland so hurriedly as to cause the English 
ambassadors to ‘marvel greatly’. Perhaps Roulle’s uncom- 
promising haste caused them also some consternation, for the 
English were evidently anxious to secure a settlement with Scot- 
land. The English commissioners later informed the king of 
Scots that had Roulle acceded to Northumberland’s request 
they would have made such reply to the proposals put forward 
by King James in his letter that he should have had reason to be 
well content.® 

Northumberland arranged for a meeting of the English com- 
missioners at Newcastle on 1 May in order to discuss their course 
of action.? On 28 April they wrote again to King James, com- 
treat with the commissioners of the king of Scots’ (Nicolas, iv. 16). The reply, 
written between 20 December 1429 and February 1430 by the English council to 
credences presented by Thos. Roulle on behalf of the king of Scots, refers to English 
ambassadors ‘not yet returned’ to whom instructions were being sent concerning 


the Scottish proposals (Nicolas, iv. 348-9). Though the date seems rather early, 
the ambassadors meant were probably those commissioned on 24 January. 


1 Rot. Scot. ii. 269; Foedera, x. 446. 2 Nicolas, iv. 19-27. 
’ Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27401, fo. 1v (no. IV below). 
4 Ibid. fo. 1 (no. IIT below). 5 Ibid. fo. 1 and 1v (nos. III and IV below). 


® Ibid. fo. lv (no. IV below). 
7 Letters to the countess of Westmoreland and the earl of Salisbury, ibid. 
fo. 1 (nos. II and III below). 
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plaining of Roulle’s brusque departure, which prevented their 
arranging with him a date and place for a meeting of commissioners 
as James’s letters had directed. They now informed the king of 
Scots that Lord Scrope and John Stokes, for whom Northumber- 
land had applied to King James for a safe-conduct, would be 
ready to go to Scotland, if the desired protection were granted, 
to declare the intentions of the English government. Should 
King James not wish to grant the safe-conduct for Scrope and 
Stokes, the ambassadors requested him to certify them by authen- 
tic letters of his desires and intentions, promising him, if he did 
so, reasonable answer. 

Apparently King James was willing to receive the proposed 
deputation, for Scrope certainly did go to Scotland. In a letter 
written by the earl of Salisbury on 26 May it was stated that 
Scrope had been four or five days with the king of Scots and had 
communed with him personally.? Salisbury was afraid that it 
might have been arranged to hold a meeting of commissioners on 
the day on which he had fixed with the earl of Douglas for a 
March meeting. In that case he wished to be excused from 
attending the debates of the ambassadors, so that he might be 
stationed so near the Marches that his councillors could have 
recourse to him ‘ in case of necessity for the better redress of the 
attempts against the truce’. Certain proposals had been made 
to Salisbury by the earl of Douglas and his wife to which at least 
one correspondent of Salisbury’s advised him not to accede 
until the result of Scrope’s mission to the king of Scots were 
known, ‘since,’ he wrote, ‘ by the grace of God in all such matters 
ye have yet kept you so clear’.* Apparently if Scrope’s mission 
proved disappointing the bonds of punctiliousness might be 
loosened. . 


The discussions of Scrope with the Scottish king were incon- 
clusive and perhaps abbreviated. The truce seemed as far as 
ever from prolongation. After Scrope had left his presence 
King James sent him a ‘schedule’ and subsequently Thomas 
Roulle was sent to the English council with letters from the 
king of Scots. It was to deliver to the lords who were abroad 
with King Henry this schedule and a copy of the statement 
brought from James I by Roulle, as well as to report on the general 
diplomatic situation, that Scrope was sent to France.5 

On 9 July the council ordered issue of a warrant for payment 
of £40 to Scrope, who, it was stated, had lately come from Scotland 
on account of a royal embassy and was about to proceed by advice 


1 Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27401, fo. 1v (no. IV below). 

* This fact is recorded in an interesting letter written to Salisbury on 29 May, 
ibid. fo. 2¥ (no. V below). 3 [bid. 
* Nicolas, iv, 73-4. 5 Tbid, 
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of the council to the king at Calais.1 Scrope on 19 July received 
payment of the sum, which was granted as well for his service in 
Scotland as for his present journey to Calais.2, Such were the 
circumstances in which his instructions were written. 

These instructions are of interest in the field of English politics 
as well as in that of Anglo-Scottish diplomacy. The coronation 
of Henry VI in England had given opportunity to bring to an 
end the protectorate of the duke of Gloucester. Duke Humphrey 
submitted quietly to the termination of his office, merely inter- 
posing the plea that the claims of his brother, the duke of Bedford, 
should not be prejudiced. When Henry sailed to France on 
23 April 1430 Gloucester was left behind as lieutenant during 
his absence. 

On 16 April 1430 it was decided that Cardinal Beaufort should 
go to France with the king, and the council defined the method 
of government to be followed while so many of its members would 
be absent in France. Such decisions as should be taken by the 
English councillors with the king in France were to be regarded 
as passed by the whole council, the same to apply to proceedings 
of the council in England, except in matters ‘ of such weight that 
of necessity they will ask an whole communication and advice of 
all the king‘s councillors both here and there together personally 
or by writing’. Particular stipulations required the consent of 
both sections of the council for the removal of officers and coun- 
cillors, the addition of new members to the council,? and recom- 
mendations of subjects to bishoprics or other benefices.* 

This amounted to a restriction of Gloucester’s power, and his 
consequent reaction is of interest. Evidence is scarce, but it 
appears that Gloucester accepted the conditions imposed and 
maintained a correct attitude, and Scrope’s mission was a notable 
instance of consultation with the lords in France on an important 
question of public policy. The settlement of 16 April was again 
deferred to on 6 October 1430 when the council in England de- 
cided that parliament should be called at Westminster on the 
Friday next before the ensuing Feast of St. Hilary (13 January), 
provided the lords of the council in France would give their con- 
sent. 

Gloucester was no doubt already meditating the attack on 
Beaufort which he launched in 1431, but he had learned the value 
of restraint and realized the advantages of being on the right 
side of ‘ old father antic, the law’. His consulting the cardinal 
and the lords in France as to the policy to be followed towards 
Scotland was not only correct procedure but also precluded the 


1 Nicolas, iv. 53. 2 Cal. Doc. Scot. iv. 213, no. 1034. 
3 See Nicolas, iv. 38, n. 1. 4 Ibid; iv. 35-9. 
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possibility of his action in the matter being later held up to 
recrimination. One of the most interesting features of the in- 
structions to Scrope is the insistence that he should do his best 
to secure the consent of the lords in France to the most dis- 
advantageous truce for England that he could. Gloucester was 
anxious not to over-step the margin of his commission and to 
secure the consent of his opponents to such an unfavourable 
form of truce that the chances would be that he might secure a 
better agreement, and would not negotiate a worse one, than that 
to which they had given their concurrence. 

The subsequent course of the strife between Gloucester and 
Beaufort is well known. In the sphere of Anglo-Scottish relations 
the sequel of Scrope’s mission may be briefly told. After his 
return from France, Scrope went again to Scotland in November.! 
He was one of the commissioners, appointed on the 15th of that 
month, who met the representatives of James I at Edinburgh 
and agreed with them to prolong the truce for five years as 
from 1 May 1431. An indenture to that effect was signed on 
15 December 1430.? 

The English continued to bid for King James’s friendship. 
In 1433 especially noteworthy offers were made by them,? and 
the proposal for a marriage between the young Henry VI and a 
daughter of the king of Scots was still under discussion as late as 
1434, though it is clear that the English never seriously contem- 
plated committing themselves to such a match. Their object 
was merely to secure the present quiescence of the Scots. James 
followed for a time the policy of keeping open both the incom- 
patible possibilities of closer friendship with France or with 
England. It was not until 1435 that he definitely decided for 
the French alliance. By the end of that year agreement had been 
reached for the fulfilment of the marriage of Princess Margaret 
to the Dauphin. Margaret sailed to France on 27 March 1436 ; 
the truce with England, which had been broken by hostile actions 
that became progressively more serious, was allowed to expire on 
1 May 1436 without renewal; and at the beginning of August 
James led his host to the siege of Roxburgh. The expedition 
was unsuccessful, internal events interfered with the king’s pro- 
jects, his murder soon followed, and with the succession of a 
minor to the throne new conditions arose. 

C. Macrag. 


1 Nicolas, iv. 68; cf. a payment to Stokes of 8 November, ibid. pp. 70-1. 
2 Foedera, x. 482-91; see also Rot. Scot. ii. 272. 

3 No doubt exaggerated by Scottish writers. 

* Nicolas, iv. 191. 
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APPENDIX 
I 
MS. Vespasian F., vii, fol. 48 


. man can thenke and oure places namely Berewyk and Rokesbourgh 
ful weyke and ille reparede esily mannede and ille stu [ fit ?] of artillerie 
and of eny manere of habilementes belangyng unto the werre as it is not 
unknowen unto my seide lordes thefere]. My seide lorde of Gloucester 
and lordes of the kingis counsail here beseche my lordes of Bedford the 
Cardinal and other of my lordes there to considere the thinges before 
rehercede and other motyves and resons servyng to the same that may 
falle to theire noble discrecions [and] sende unto my seide Lorde of Gloucester 
and lordes here theire goode advises therinne as sone as thei in eny wise 
goodely may, consider[ing] how sone the trewes that now hange shall 
expire and in especial uponne the demaundes that folwe. 


Furst whether my seid’ lordes there can and wol agree hem to the manere 
and to the articles of the true offrede by the kyng of Scottes contened 
[in the] saide cedule if no better and more agreable trewe can be hadde and 
if they can not agree hem therto thanne be it desirede of hem t[ouching] 
the manere of trewes to the whiche at the streitest as for the king and whiche 
of the seide articles it is thought to thaire wys [doms to be] agreede unto 
and to whiche nought. 


Item for asmuche as that at Diepe and at other portes and passages on 
the see syde ther soudeours haan namely now of [late come] and yit do 
dayly into this lande withinne the tyme of theire withhalding to greet lost 
and deceit of the kyng and in[juring of his] landes and cuntre ther be it 
perveyde of strait warde and gouvernayle of the seide portes and passages 
ayenst the deceite and untr[weness of such] souldeours. 


Item if not withstandyng the resons and consideracions beforeseide my 
seide lordes of the kinges counsail ther take and holde fermely opinioune 
that it shulde rather be suffrede the werre to breke up bitwix the tworeaumes 
thanne a trewe to be taken suffring the king of Scottes at his fredam to 
sende poeple unto the Reaume of France in help of the kinges adversarie 
my seide lordes there trowyng and trusting by mene of the werre here to 
restreyne the going of Scottes into France the whiche trust nevere the lesse 
hath noo seuretee [considering how populous the reaume of Scotlande is 
and that in that caas it were like that the king of Scottes wolde the more 
entende . . . makyng on other behalves and to the menes therofe be it in 
caas of that opinioune so halde by my said lordes and ellus nought ask[ed] 
of [hem] whether thei coude agree hem to suche a trewe that is to say 
particuler by lande in the wyse offrede by the king of Scottes without eny 
[trewe] by the see or if that may not be hadde as it is not supposede that 
the Scottes wol take suche a trewe whether my seide lordes coude agree 
hem to a trewe particuler by lande in the manere offrede by the king of 
Scottes and universel by the see, sauyng that if the king oure soverein lorde 
tooke or maade to be taken eny of the king of Scottes subgittes going into 
France warde in help assistence or confort of the kinges adverse partie or 
comyng out of France fro the service and aide of the kinges adverse partie 
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that in that caas it shulde not be haldene nor takene as a thing doone ayenst 
the trewe. Considering that no resoune wolde that thei shulde haue fredam 
so to werreye the king and the king nought be at his fredam to lette hem. 
In communyng of the which matere of the manere and fourme of trewes 
the seide lorde Scroope shal in all wise laboure and entende to gete the 
agreement of my seide lordes to as harde and as streite fourme of trewes 
for us and avantageous to the Scottes as he can, to that ende that my 
lorde of Gloucester and my lordes here may in tretie of the trewes rather 
gete the better trewes than the werst that my seide lordes wolde agree 
hem to. 


II 


Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27401, fo. 1 


My ful worshipfulle lady I comande me to yow and pleset yow for to 
wite that this tuysday xxv of this present monethe of aprylle at Chestre 
in the strete I haue receyved worshipfull I[ettres] to me writene by my lorde 
of Northumbreland by the teneure of the whuche I haue underston[de] 
that for meetyng with othere comissairs for thappointement of the dayes 
that shuld bee kepet betwix hem and the comissairs of Scotlande my saide 
lorde disposes hym to b[ee] atte Newe Castelle on Monday at evene first 
day of may next ,and...o rathere,' desiryng of me that [J] shulde make 


knowlage therof to my lorde of Saresb[e]ry youre worshipfulle soone 
whfer]? for als muche as [J] trowe that my saide youre soone or this bee 
comene or hastily wol come to your worshipfulle therfore I write to yow 
at this tyme that \for the saide cause’ he besye hym . . . to come to the 
forsaide place of the Newe Castelle afore the forsaide Monday at [even] 
bot that ye w[ulle] sende hym by mouth or by lettre that he kepe to bee! 
the said Monday at evene atte Newe Castelle withoute fawte lyke as my 
saide lorde of Northumbreland desires. More I [can tell] yow nat at this 
tyme but that hit plese yow to remembr{e] my saide lorde your soon] 
that at his comyng to the saide day and place he bee instruct how to 
proceede in [ma]tiere of mariage etc. for there,' as I suppose wol bee certeyne 
menne of the counsey[Iors of] my lorde of Westmoreland to entende to the 
same," my sa{?d] worshipfulle lady the holy gost haue yow [in kepyng.] 
Writen atte Castelle of lumley this tuysday aforsaide. To my ful worship- 
fulle lad[y] of Westmorelande. 


Iil 
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R{tght]e worshipfulle sir with als entier he[r]t as I kan I reco[maun]de 
me to yow latyng yow wite that this Wednesday xxvj of this present 
moneth of A[pryll’] I [ha]ve receyvede your worshipfulle lettres to me 
writene the xxilij day of the same by the tfenowr] o[f thle whuche I 


1 An interlineation in the manuscript. 
? Here in the manuscript the words ‘I write to yow my ful worshipfulle lady ’ 
were written but they have been struck out. 
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haue understonde that on Monday last at twoo after noon ye recey[ved at] 
[Low ?]there my lettre makyng mencioune of lettres of credence of the kyng 
of Scottes [sent] b[e] [h]is clerk maistre Th. Roulle and [be h]ym declaret 
to my lorde of Northumbrelande where [hit] semede me that het were 
n[ee|deful [that] yee and my lorde of Northumbrelande and I shulde [bJee 
to gedre with othere commissairs at places convenient like as kouthe bee 
thog[At mo]st expedient and th[{at] therofe [he] shu[lde sende] yow worde 
of the day and place of meetynge wherto you s[ha]l dispose you to bee if 
ye myghte [in] any wi[se] with goddes gra{ce] . . . as [az] the [ma]kyng o[f] 
youre sa[id] lettre a[s] ye write me ye haad no worde fro my saide lorde 
of Northumbrelande no[uther of] the comyng ayene of R{o]bt Ha{lle] fro 
the kyng of Scottes ne of [mai]stre Th. R[oulle] comynge to my saide lorde 
of Northumbrelande wheire upone wol ye wite that a[s J] am enformet the 
saide Robert Hallfe 7]s comene and the said Maistre Th. haas beene [at] my 
saide lorde of Northumbrelande a[n]d . . . wolde nat tarye but is [gone] 
ayene and so my saide lorde haa[s] writene ayene to me the said xxiiij 
day [ful] worshipfulle lettres responsifs to [myn] othere lettres the whuche 
I wrote to hym [when as] last I wrote to yow and by the same lettres 
responsyfs he haas certified me [that it] semes hym resonable place and 
t[im]e to meete atte Newe Castelle on Mon[day at] evene the first day of 
May whfen] with goddes mercy he [shapes] hym to bee redy [askyng] of 
me by his saide lettres that I w[oJlde make know[lage] therof to yow by 
lettre [of] the saide daye and place of mee[ty]ng Wherefore hit [sem]es to 
me right expe[dient] and necessary that ye bee atte s[azjde Newe Castelle 
[the] forsaide Monday at [evene] atte ferrest to comune with [my] forsaide 
lorde of Northumbrelande and othere of [the] commissioners there abidyng 
fu[l [Jonge as theym thynkes [and] for I trowe so to see yow therfore I 
write no more to yow at this tyme but p[ray] almyghty g[od] to have you 
etc. | 


Wrytene atte Castell [To the E]rl of Saresbur[y] 
of Lumley the Wednesday [ Warden] of the West [Marches] 
aforesaide [to]ward [Scotland] 

IV 
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Right heigh and myghty prynce we recommande us to your excellence 
and pleset you to be remembfered] moor clerely of a lettre wrytene by us 
to your heighnesse atte Newe Castelle upon Tyne the v D[ay] of this present 
moneth of Averylle and to you sende by Robert Halle In the whiche alle 
our entent [for] the good and rest of bothe Realmes fully and playnly 
declaret we desirede in alle goodly [haste] an answer therofe ageyne by your 
lettres by the berer of the same wherof your lettres responsifs we have 
receyvede this day xxviij of the saide monethe atte saide Newe Castelle 
by the handes of my lorde of Northumbrelande presentede unto hym as 
he saide by maister Th. Roulle your clerk on the fryday at even in pask 
weke at Werkworthe the whiche my lorde of Northumbrelande wolde nat 


1 This letter has been quoted by Mr. Balfour—Melville, but has not been printed by 
him in full. 
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opene by cause thei were nat severally direct unto hym but to us alle ioyntly 
and to gedre [w]herupone my lorde of Northumbrelande maad grete instance 
and due requisi[cione] unto the saide maister Th. Roulle your clerk for to 
haue presentede your saide lettres and declarede the credence to [h]ym 
yevene in commandement unto us alle or the more partye of us assembled 
togedre whuche request if it haad bee doon and performede your wille 
desirede in your saide lettre haad beene clerely answerde in suche maner 
wyse and tyme that by goddes grace ye shulde haue oght of resone for to 
haue been content. The whuche maister Th. your clerk aforesaide nat 
consideryng the saide requisicione nother the goode and peese that might 
haue fallene therof walde nat tarye ne abyde but hyede hym safe away and 
in rizt grete haste of the whuche we mervaille gretely sithen that it lyket 
your excellence for to wryte unto us your forsaide lettres responsifs broght 
by the forsaide maister Thomas in the whuche this clause is wrytenne 
in the last ende the whuche we reherse to yow word for worde as it ensues 
after and forther as touchinge other articles conteigned in the saide your 
lettres upone metyng of commissioners of bothe realmes for als mekylle 
as we have ofte tymes charget and sende oure clerk maistre Th. Roulle 
unto the counsaille of the Right height and myzty prynce our derrest 
cousyne your souverayne lorde with lettres and credence in the saide matiers 
therfore yet presently we sende unto yow the saide our clerk enformet 
with oure entent to appoynt of dayes and places therto convenient to whom 
ye wol gyfe credence with haasty expedicoune with the whuche forsaid 
maistre Thomas as ye may wel feele and knowe be alle manere resone we 
myzte nouther appoynt of dayes and places for he wolde nat abyde to 
appoynt with us nother to hym gyf credence for he declarede noone unto 
us how hit soo bee as hit is saide he [d]eclarede a manere of credence to the 
saide my lorde of Northumbreland of the whuche he hath maad us report. 
Wherefore consideret the straunge departyng of your saide clerk expressly 
agayne your wrytyng before rehersed and noon report of credence auten- 
tykley nother of recorde maade my lorde of Northumbrelande send for a 
sauf conduyt for the lord le Scroop and maister Johne Stokes the whuche 
if it lyke you for to graunte thei shall be redy to cumme to your heigth 
presence for to declare unto yow oure souverayne lordes entent in alle 
manere thinges that in the saide matiers lyes hym to here and if it soo bee 
that ye be nat disposet to graunte a sauf conduyt then pleset you to certifie 
us by auctorite under your lettre and seal of your wylle and entent and ye 
shal haue suche a resonable answere that by goddes grace on oure souverayne 
lordes part shal bee fondene no default and almighty god have you evermore 
in his gracious kepyng. Wrytene att saide Newe Castelle this fryday 
xxviij of Averylle aforesaid 


To etc. the kyng of Scottes. T. Bisshop of Duresme 
R. Erl of Sarum 
H. Erl of Northumbreland 
J. Lorde lescroope 
J. Barone of Greystook 
Sir R. Umfrevylle 
M. Johne Stokes 
commissaries of the kyng 
our souverayne lorde. 
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Right worshipfulle sir with als entier hert as I kan I recomande me to 
yow thankyng yow of alle favours and kyndenesses the whuche hit likes 
you dayly to doo me and in especialle of yowre worshipfulle and goodly 
lettres to me writene the xxvj day of this moneth of May by the tenure of 
the whuche hit haas liket yow to certifie me that as ye haue beene enformet 
the lorde lescroope haas beene withe the kyng of [Scottes] and with hym 
comuned personelly iiij or v dayes at his leyser of the whuche if I h{adde] 
oughte herde ye desire that I shulde certifye yow. Also if I herde that any 
met[yng] shulde bee assignede with the Scottis uponne Thoresday in 
W[hitsunday ?] weeke or in any other day in hasty tyme followyng I shulde 
doo my dilig[ence] to excuse yow of youre comyng at that day Consideringe 
that ye haade appoynt{ed to] haue the same day a metyng betwix youre 
counsaylle an{d the] Counsaylle of therl of Douglas soo neere uponne the 
Marches that youre Counsayllo[urs might] sone haue recours to yow in 
caas of necessite for the better redresse of thatt[emptats] ageyne the 
treues. Touchant the whuche matiers as yette I haue no writyng [ne] 
informacione fro the saide lorde lescroope and als sone as I any haue I 
shal c[ertifie] yow therofe and at my powere excuse yow in suche caas 
as ye desire. As touchyng [the] good tidynges of comyng of a scotte oute 
of Fraunce that telles tidynges of the [kyng ?] and of my worshipfulle 
lady of holande I thanke yow in als moche as I may suffice [that] yow luste 
to lete me haue knowlage therof. And as to tidynges beeyng in thees 
coost[es] liket yow for to wite that there come late fro londone a messagere 
of the kinges sayi[ng] that he haade lettres to yow. With the whuche 
messagere I spaak nat yette but as hit [is] sayede he haad reportede in this 
contree goode tidynges of the kyng oure souverayne Iforde] and of the 
gouvernance of Fraunce of the whuche I trowe verraly he haas maade 
yow report er this. And as touchyng that yow liste that I shulde sende 
[yow] myne auys of hit bee symple touchynge the matiere for the whuche 
the Erl of Doug[las] and his wyf haue late sente to yow liketh yow to 
wite that sithene by the grace [of] God in alle suche matiers ye haue yette 
kepet yow soo cleer I durste nat thei[r] y[eve] counsayll to fulfille theire 
desires til we herde more to what conclusioune shulde dra[w] the labour 
of the forsaide lorde lescroope more at this tyme I kan nat write [but] th[at it] 
like yow alwey to comande me your desirs as to hymme etc. 

Writen at Hulle the xxix d[{ay] of may aforesaide. 
To etc. Erl of Sarum War[da]ly[ne of] the West March of Scotla[nd]. 














Henry VIPs ‘Council Learned in the Law’ 


O the protean forms of the king’s council under the Tudors 

there must be added yet another of Henry VII’s reign, one 
whose existence has not hitherto been noticed, but whose history 
may help towards a clearer understanding of the king’s council 
and its activities during that reign. Two entry books of memor- 
anda, proceedings, and orders of some tribunal, dating the one 
from Easter term 1500 to Michaelmas term 1508, the other from 
Michaelmas term 1504 to Easter term 1509, are preserved with 
the duchy of Lancaster records at the Public Record Office, and 
for at least 200 years they have been regarded as records of the 
duchy court.1_ They were so marked in the eighteenth century. 
As the first fifteen and the last thirteen folios of the former con- 
tain proceedings in the duchy court a casual searcher might 
easily be misled thereby ; in form and, partly, in handwriting 
both books are similar to books of duchy proceedings in Henry 
VII’s and other reigns; and there are occasional references in 
them to the chancellor and to the duchy chamber. But on 
examination it is at once apparent that the places named in them 
were not within the duchy ; and the tribunal is in fact styled ‘ the 
king’s council learned in the law at Westminster ’. 

For convenience and brevity we may call this body the 
‘council learned ’, dropping the original spelling ‘ counsel’, or 
similar form. Professor Pollard has pointed to the confusion 
caused by the use of the two forms ‘council’ and ‘ counsel ’, 
and while we bear this in mind we shall also avoid confusion 
with the ‘ king’s counsel’ of later days.2, The Latin form of the 
title is ‘ consilium domini regis in lege eruditum’.? But for the 
phrase ‘ learned in the law ’ one might suppose these books to be 
some of the missing records of the king’s council, particularly 

1)D.L. 5 (Orders and Decrees)/2 and 4, here designated respectively A and B. 
The first folio of Ais missing. Besides these entry books certain other cognate records 
survive among the pleadings, &c., of the duchy court and are noticed later (classes 
D.L. 1 and 2). 

2 * Council, Star Chamber, and Privy Council under the Tudors ’, ante, xxxvii. 339. 
The learned council of these records is distinct from the king’s serjeants (A, fo. 103b). 
The king’s ‘ lerned counsail’ who are consulted for their opinion in 1541 are not the 
present council learned, Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, vii. 127. In the act 
11 Hen. VII, c. 12, the ‘lerned councell’ are legal advisers, the usual significance of 


this appellation. 
3 A, fo. 79; ef. D.L. 1/1 B 1, and consilium jurisperitum of G 3c, ibid. 
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of the council in the star chamber, for Henry VII. Nicolas 
rightly pointed out that such records may once have existed, and 
it is clear that in Hudson’s time some at least of them still 
survived.1 The procedure, the jurisdiction, of the council learned 
are those of the council: but not all—its functions were judicial, 
whereas the surviving fragments of the council minute book for 
the reign point to other activities.2 None of the entries in those 
fragments which, by reason of date, might be expected to occur 
in the present books (had these referred to the council or the star 
chamber) are in fact found there. Moreover, the composition 
of this tribunal and that of the council are different. At the 
former tribunal the king is never present ;* and so far as the 
evidence shows, it is a small body. On occasion the council in 
the star chamber might be quite large.* 

The council learned sat in term time, like the court of star 
chamber, but the dates of particular sittings are rarely given, and 
a list of those present never appears.> But we read of proceedings 
before Sir Reginald Bray and others of the king’s learned council,® 
and later, when Richard Empson had become chancellor of the 
duchy, of proceedings before him and others.? Others named 
or acting as members of the tribunal are Mordaunt (n. 7), Edmund 
Dudley,’ Roger Leybourne, bishop of Carlisle,® Robert Sherbourne, 
bishop of St. David’s,!° Thomas Lucas,!! and Sir James Hobart, 
the attorney-general.'* All of these are found also as members 





1 W. Hudson, ‘ Treatise on the Court of Star Chamber ’, in Collectanea Juridica, ii. 
* For the surviving fragments see Agnes Conway, Henry VII’s Relations with 
Scotland and Ireland, 1485-1498, bibliography, and cf. Cora L. Scofield, Star Chamber, 
pp. 5 ff. and pp. 18 ff. The star chamber proceedings for Henry VII in the Public 
Record Office (Sta. Cha. 1/1 and 2) have nothing to do with the council learned. 

* There are of course instances of parties summoned to appear before the king or 
his council learned (A, fos. 16b, 68; B, fo. 14, and D.L. 1/2 R 14a), and of letters 
written to the king and his learned council (A, fo. 44b), but this does not mean that 
the king was present. 

4 E.g. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1495-1509, pp. 388-9 and 461 ; the archbishop of Canterbury, 
then present, never appears on the council learned. Normally the average attendance 
was six to nine, Conway, p. 229. 

5 The council Liber Intrationum records those present, and a like practice is found 
in the court of requests and, as a rule, in the duchy council minutes. 

® A, fos. 19b (Hil. 1502), 27 (Trin. 1502), D.L. 3/3 no. 217. 

7 A, fo. 89 (Easter 1506), fo. 94b, and B, fo. 86 (Trin. 1506), et saepius. EEmpson 
alone, A, fo. 104b (Hil. 1507), and B, fo. 127 (Feb. 1508). Bray had been appointed 
chancellor on 13 September 1485 (D.L. 42/21, fo. 22); he was succeeded by Sir John 
Mordaunt, 24 June 1504 (ibid. fo. 4), whose short tenure was followed by that of 
Empson, appointed 3 October 1505. Mordaunt does not appear in the records of 
the council learned ; the ‘ Mr. Mordaunt the king’s attorney ’, who was a member of 
it (B, fo. 9), appears to have been William Mordaunt, clerk of the common pleas and 
duchy attorney there (D.L. 42/21, fo. 26). 

8 A, fos. 100b and 112b (Trin. 1507); B, fo. 98 (Hil. 1507). Appearance before 
Dudley, B, fo. 100 (Hil. 1507), and before him and others, B, fo. 101b (Easter 1507). 
® B, fo. 98 (Hil. 1507). Cf. A, fo. 94 (Trin. 1506). 10 B, fo. 139 (Trin. 1508). 
11 B, fos. 86 (Trin. 1506) and 157 (Hil. 1509). He was the king’s solicitor. 

12 B, fo. 98 (Hil. 1507). 
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of the king’s council.1. The known members of this tribunal are 
again found in its records acting, sometimes with others and 
generally in a judicial capacity, without being specifically called 
the council learned, but it is a reasonable inference that in so 
acting they constituted that court.2. It may be taken that those 
named with them are also members of the council learned. They 
are Sir Humphrey Coningsby,* Sir Robert Brudenel,* William 
Smith,> and Richard Hesketh. Empson, Dudley, Brudenel, 
Coningsby, and the bishop of Carlisle appear in obligations taken 
before them for appearance before the council learned or them- 
selves. In one Sir Thomas Lovell also appears, but although 
he was a councillor he does not occur as a member of the council 
learned.?, Apart from Bray and the bishops, the members of 
the council learned were lawyers ; they do not seem to have been 
called in as assessors merely. The inclusion of the attorney- 
general and the solicitor is interesting. Neither was strictly 
a medieval officer, and in their functioning on the council learned 
they are on their way to the high position in the legal hierarchy 
which they attained later in the sixteenth century. 

The chief part in the proceedings is given by the entry books 
to the chancellor of the duchy. He may have acted as a kind of 
president ; he is constantly said to give directions for dismissal 
of parties, return and cancellation of obligations, and so on. 
Occasionally it is Dudley who has this role. In one place a de- 
fendant who was to appear before the king’s learned council 
appeared before Dudley and thereupon an order was made by the 
council, B, fo. 100 (see p. 438, post). 

A large part of both books is in the hand of William Heydon, 
clerk of the council of the duchy during Henry VII’s reign. In 
effect, at least, he seems to have acted also as clerk of the council 
learned. He kept the obligations entered into by parties for 
appearance, and he had a box in which he preserved papers con- 
cerning this council. That is the explanation why these books 


1 Manuscript list of Henry VII’s counsellors prepared by Agnes Conway and now 
in the Institute of Historical Research. I am indebted to Professor Pollard for calling 
my attention to it. 

2 B, fo. 37 (Trin. 1505); A, fos. 94 and 98b (Trin. 1506); B, fos. 109 (Trin. 1507), 
64b and 149b (Mich. 1508). The phrase ‘ and others’ is usually added to the list of 
names. 

3 A, fo. 98b; B, fos. 37 and 109. He was a justice and a king’s serjeant. 

4 A, fo. 98b, and B, fo. 109. Also a justice and serjeant. 

5 B, fos. 37 and 149b. It is not certain if this is the William Smith who was bishop 
of Lincoln, lord president of Wales and a member of the council, as also of the council 
in the star chamber. 

6 B, fo. 37: another justice. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1495-1509, 176. 

8 B, fos. 97 and 109. A box of obligations, A, fos. 61 and 66, B, fo. 112; ot 
writings concerning the council learned, A, fo. 44b; ‘the king’s box’, A, fos. 51 
and 104, 
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and the other records of this council are found among the duchy 
records. There are two or three other hands which appear in 
both books ; hands which may be those of deputy or associate 
clerks. It is known that the clerks of the king’s council had 
deputies who wrote the minutes and orders,' and we find evidence 
elsewhere of an assistant of Heydon’s in the duchy. It was not 
only the clerk which the council learned borrowed from the 
duchy. The council met in the duchy chamber. Sometimes the 
location of this chamber is unspecified ; 2 elsewhere it is said to 
be at Westminster, where the duchy had a council chamber in 
the exchequer of receipt.* There is also reference to a council 
chamber at St. Bride’s, London, and also to proceedings before 
Empson in St. Bride’s parish. Apart from Westminster and 
St. Bride’s, the council learned is known to have met at 
Greenwich and Richmond, presumably because its members 
happened to be there with the king.’ Some uncertainty in its 
whereabouts is suggested by the case of Robert Snell, sometime 
parson at Nottingham, who declared on appearing before the 
council learned that he had been in town a week before and 
‘cowde not have knowlege wher he shuld appere ’ (A, fo. 80). 
Like the chancery, the king’s council in the star chamber, 
the court of requests, and the duchy, this council exercised an 
equitable jurisdiction, the proceedings being by English bill. 
There is considerable difficulty in distinguishing bills of this period, 
for until forms became stereotyped bills in the star chamber, the 
court of requests, the council learned, and the duchy court might 
all have the same address.* An indication of the court in which 
the bill was presented is sometimes given when the plaintiff asks 
for the defendant to be summoned before the council learned,’ 
the king in council, or the duchy court, as the case may be. After 
the bill the next step in the proceedings was the issue of a privy 
seal to appear ; if action was commenced by the crown, the privy 
seal was of course not preceded by a bill. The privy seal for this 
court was a subpoena. Varying dates are given for the appear- 
ance after the receipt of the privy seal, whereas the later practice 
in the star chamber was a fixed limit of eight days inclusive to 


1D. M. Gladish, The Tudor Privy Council, p.41; Pollard, p. 343. See pp. 437 and 
438 below. 

2 A, fos. 89b and 90; B, fo. 98b, and cf. A, fo. 39b. 

3 A, fos. 27 and 62b; B, fos. 37, 87, 98, &c. 

4 A, fo. 101; B, fos. 127 and 153. See p. 442, n. 2. 

5 B, fo. 148b (28 August 1508); A, fo. 14b (1501), a note by Heydon: ‘ insomuch 
as my maister [Bray] nor the counsel be not here therefore I have sent them (?) to 
my lord chamberlayn [Giles, Lord Daubeney] and to my maister and the counsell to 
Richemonde ’, when a person failed to appear in answer to a privy seal. 

57. 8. Leadam, Select Cases before the Court of Star Chamber, i, p. xiv. Cf. W. P. 
Baildon, Select Cases in Chancery, 1364-1471, p. xiii. 

7 As in D.L. 1/1 B 1 and da, D.L. 3/2 F 1. 
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bring in the answer.!_ The penalty itself varied but was usually 
£100 or £200.2, When a privy seal issued, a note might be made 
in the book of entries (as B, fos. 14-16b, 52, &c.), but more often 
than not the first entry was made when the defendant appeared 
bringing with him the privy seal, which, not being enrolled, had 
to be returned.* The issue of a privy seal might never be noted, 
just as no record of a case might appear at all if a note of the issue 
of a privy seal and of the proceedings was made on the bill.4| The 
delivery of a privy seal was more simple than that of letters under 
the Great Seal and could be undertaken by anyone (A, fo. 84b), 
although sometimes a messenger was employed. It was essential 
to deliver the privy seal with witnesses present, and therefore it 
might be handed to the addressee in a church or some other public 
place.> Delivery was sometimes affirmed before the court. 
Occasionally a privy seal was delivered to the wrong person (as B, 
fo. 150), or when two persons had the same name the wrong one 
appeared. There are instances of parties warned to appear with- 
out the issue of a privy seal. Besides privy seals to defendants, 
privy seals sometimes issued to sheriffs to attach a party for 
appearance before the court,” and appearance might also be com- 
manded by letter missive (A, fo. 2; B, fo. 101b), or by writing 
by any of the council learned (A, fo. 98). But a very frequent 
alternative to the privy seal procedure was the recognisance or 
obligation to appear. Such recognisances and obligations might 
be entered into before a sheriff (B, fo. 98), at assizes (A, fo. 70b ; 
B, fo. 130), or before members of the council learned and others.’ 
Proceedings might also originate in informations, a method ex- 
tended in scope by legislation of the period.® If, after duly re- 
ceiving a privy seal or other order to attend, the defendant failed 
to appear, a further privy seal might issue summoning him for 
contempt (A, fo. 33b); or a command was sent to a sheriff to 


1 From the day of receipt: 2 days (A, fo. 68b); 3 days—a London resident (A, 
fo. 23); 4 days—Hadley (ibid.); 8 days—Great Yarmouth (A, fo. 101b) and March 
(B, fo. 83b); ‘in all goodly haste’ (A, fo. 23). D.L. 1/2 R Ida is an original privy 
seal for appearance before the king and council learned unless a certain payment is 
made. 

2500 marks at B, fo. 104b, and 1000 marks at fo. 87. 

3 A, fo. 90b, and B, fo. 83b, contain clear proof that the entries were made from the 
privy seal. 

4D.L. 1/1 F 6, D.L. 1/2 R 19 and 21, D.L. 3/1 no. 60. Compare contemporary 
practice in the star chamber shown by endorsements in Sta. Cha. 1/1 and 2, e.g. 1/18/4 
and 32. 

5 In a church, A, fos. 25, 49 (at high mass) ; at sessions, A, fo. 75b; in the market- 
place at Kendal, A, fo. 26; in the addressee’s house in presence of a witness, A, fo. 75b. 

6 By the messenger of the ‘ counsell’, A, fo. 17; by the bailiff of Ely, A, fo. 10. 

7 B, fo. 6. The sheriff attached parties to find sureties for appearance, keeping 
the parties in ward till they did so, A, fo. 71; B, fo. 87b. 

8 A, fos. 85 and 115; B, fos. 86b and 109. Cf. A, fo. 33, before Lucas and a duchy 
officer. 
® A, fos. 89 and 104b; B, fo. 20. 
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attach him.1. Appearance might of course be genuinely impossible 
because of ill-health (as gout, A, fo. 11b), when an affidavit to 
that effect would be made by a representative, or even the clerk 
of the court might testify to the truth (A, fo. 68). Postponement 
of a matter was sometimes sought and granted.? 

On appearance the defendant was bound to attend on the 
court and not depart without its licence, normally under a penalty 
which varied from £20 to 1000 marks, but more often was £100 
or £200.3 Special circumstances might vary the terms of the bond 
to appear, as when Edward Musgrave was bound not to depart 
from London or from the king’s court above the space of five miles.* 
Licence to depart (sometimes for a limited period) was occasionally 
given by one or other of the council learned in writing,® but more 
often, so far as the evidence shows, by the chancellor of the duchy 
or by the council impersonally. If the dismissal was final the 
obligation to attend was returned or cancelled. As a rule the 
charge is not stated in the privy seal; at most the privy seal 
recites that certain unspecified complaints are made by the plaintiff 
(A, fo. 81; B, fo. 83b), or, if the defendant is summoned on the 
king’s part, he is called to answer certain charges which shall 
be laid against him on the king’s behalf.6 The charge was made 
known on the defendant’s appearance and a copy of the bill 
delivered to him to make answer.? Further stages in the pro- 
ceedings were the answer, rejoinder, and replication.’ Usually 


1 As was done in the star chamber, Scofield, p. 73. See D.L. 37 (chancery rolls)/62, 
m. 45b. 

* E.g. John Dawtrey of Southampton wrote to the council to have longer day as 
the galleys were lading wool, B, fo. 29 (Easter 1505). 

* This is the procedure which Hudson says was observed in the star chamber : 
there are no records to prove it. The court of requests had the same procedure, 
Leadam, i, p. xxviii. If the defendant was appearing before the council learned by 
obligation, the obligation served also for his attendance on the court. The defendant 
might have leave to appear by attorney, e.g. A, fo. 19b. 

4 B, fo. 86. Lord Dacre of the North was bound not to go more than 20 miles from 
London till he had paid a certain sum, B, fo. 97. 

5 Licence by Empson and Lucas by writing under their hands and seals, B, fo. 86 ; 
by Lucas alone, B, fo. 94. Cf. B, fo. 113. The chancellor gives licence to depart for 
good, B, fo. 86b. 

® A, fo.48. See Baldwin, King’s Council, p. 296, for the council practice. A, fo. 90, 
has an instance of the matter against defendant being stated in the privy seal. 

7 A, fos. 12b, 48, 51; B, fo. 86. The prior of Ely, appearing gratis on an informa- 
tion made to the council learned for wrongful entry on the lands of the bishop of Ely, 
had a copy of the information to make his answer. He had no knowledge of the 
matter before he came, A, fo. 104b (Mich. 1506). Sometimes the answer was given on 
the back of the privy seal (A, fo. 32) or attached to it (A, fo. 29). 

8 A, fos. 20, 32b. Cases continued over several terms, day being given ; subsequent 
proceedings are sometimes added to the first entry, e.g. A, fo, 23b, and space is left 
for the purpose. Whole pages are occasionally left blank, intended for the record 
of proceedings which has never been entered. Thus, after four blank folios, on fo. 25 
of B we find a ‘ continuation ’ of Hilary term 1505: but there have been no previous 
entries for that term, for which the blank folios were intended. At A, fo. 30, an entry 
of a memorandum and order has been made from a rough draft on a slip of paper which 
is bound in there. 
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the defendant denied the charge, and a common plea of demurrer 
is the insufficiency of the bill ; the competence of the court might 
also be questioned, and remission to the common law desired. 
These features are all known from the other equity courts. In 
the course of proceedings parties and witnesses were examined 
on oath and evidence was produced.! Before the council learned 
proceeded to determine a matter not uncommonly it sent the 
matter by commission for an inquiry into the facts.2, Sometimes 
it remitted a matter to commissioners not only for examination 
but also for a decision, and then the commissioners would be 
judges or lawyers.* If no decision could be arrived at the matter 
came back to the council learned (B, fo. 106). Causes between 
private parties were also sent by this council to arbitration with 
the consent of the parties, who were bound to accept the award. 
Here also the council might have to consider the matter again if 
no award was made by the arbitrators. Only rarely are orders 
or decrees recited in full in the books, although interim orders 
giving day are more often mentioned. Some orders given in 
full are in English, others in Latin.® It follows from the rarity 
of recorded orders that the result of proceedings is not often known, 
but occasionally we read of a fine being made, of committal to the 
Fleet prison, or of dismissal of the case.® 

Conciliar courts took cognisance of matters which could not 
be determined in other courts, or which involved interests that 
were too powerful to allow justice to take its proper course.’ 
But some matters came before the council learned for which 
recourse might have been had to the ordinary courts. As the 
notes of proceedings before that court do not always mention the 


1 Examination of parties, A, fo. 32. Affidavit before the court, A, fo. 73b. Wit- 
nesses: A, fos. 13b, 21b, 57b; B, fo. 138b. 

2 A, fos. 87, 91b; D.L. 3/2 F 1. The king’s attorney examines a matter, A, fo. 3b. 
The solicitor examines papers in a case, B, fo. 92. Cf. A, fos. 24b, 61, and B, fo. 53. 
Examination before the justices at Lancaster, A, fo. 65; B, fo. 155b. The wardens 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company to certify a will, B, fo. 106. The procedure by commission 
was well known, Baldwin, pp. 295, 300. 

3 A, fos. 21, 57b, 78; B, fo. 155b. 

4A, fo. 57b; B, fo. 138. Much of the council’s work was done by arbitration, 
arbitrators being appointed by the council, Gladish, p. 90. 

* The orders in English (e.g. A, fo. 17; B, fos. 100, 103), which are in form like 
those of other conciliar courts—including the duchy, begin with a recital before coming 
to the operative part, which is introduced by a phrase such as ‘ it is ordered ’ (A, fo. 54), 
‘it is considered and ordered’ (A, fos. 58b, 65b). See Baldwin, pp. 380 ff., 
for the council practice. They are acts of the court. The Latin orders (A, fos. 98b 
and 99) appear to be orders of the council itself : ‘ ordinatum est per consilium domini 
regis ’ and ‘ decretum est per consilium ’, Post, p. 441, n. 1. 

® Fine: A, fo. 3. Imprisonment: B, fo. 147. Dismissal: A, fo. 40b; B, fo. 9. 
The same difficulty about orders occurs in chancery proceedings. It does not appear 
that in the council learned decrees were written on the back of the bills, as in the 
council, Baldwin, p. 302. Cf. Baildon, p.xv. In A a few marginal notes indicate the 
result, e.g. fo. 53b, ‘exoneratur’. If there was insufficient evidence a case would 
be dismissed, if only temporarily, A, fos. 27b, 116b. ? Baildon, p. xix. 
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matter at variance, a summary account of the jurisdiction of the 
council learned may be incomplete. But, this caution apart, 
there is variety enough in the matters recorded. Of the cases 
between private parties those relating to property are most 
frequent ; there are actions for wrongful possession,’ over right 
of way,” and concerning title generally. Thus the towns of Great 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft disputed the anchorage in Kirkley 
road off Yarmouth, which Yarmouth claimed.* In the majority 
of cases before the council learned, however, it appears that 
action was commenced by the crown. Some of the offences dealt 
with were against statutes, such as the exportation of wool 
without paying custom,> the shearing of worsteds,® coinage 
frauds,” and giving land in mortmain.* A presentment was 
made before a clerk of the market against the ‘ galemen’ for 
selling wares contrary to the statute of forestallers. On the 
matter coming before the council learned in Hilary term 1508 the 
presentment was found to be insufficient as it mentioned no persons 
by name. The clerk of the market was therefore ordered to return 
to the Italians the wares which he had seized by virtue of the 
presentment (B, fo. 124). There are also several cases of riot, 
an offence included in the so-called Star Chamber Act of 1487 
and the subject of other legislation of the reign. Misdemeanours 
of sheriffs, dealt with by the same act, also find a place in this 
council’s records,!® and Henry VII’s vigorous action against the 
giving of livery, and retainer and maintenance, is reflected there. 
Only one case of treason is specifically mentioned, and in some 
detail.12 Other offences included in legislation of the reign are 

1 E.g. of a messuage and shop in Cornhill, B, fo. 8b. 2 D.L. 3/1 no. 80. 

3 A, fo. 17 (Mich. 150), between the bishop of Carlisle and the mayor and com- 
monalty of York for a parcel of ground lying between ‘ Bowthom Barre’ and the 
round tower at St. Mary’s gate in York. Cf. A, fos. 20 and 44. 

4 B, fos. 133b and 139 (Easter and Trinity 1508). Yarmouth also claimed that no 
one ought to buy herring during Yarmouth fair. The dispute between the two towns 
was one of very long standing. See Manship’s History of Great Yarmouth (ed. Palmer), 
pp. 170 and 336 seqq. 

5 A, fos. 13, 29, 40b; B, fos. 12b, 70 (Stat. 11 Hen. VII, c. 6, and cf. 3 Hen. VII, 
ce. 12). Concealments by customers (Bristol), A, fo. 30. 

6 B, fo. 115 (Norwich). Stats. 11 Hen. VII, cc. 11 and 14; 19 Hen. VII, c. 17. 

7 A, fo. 45b, supposed counterfeit coins at Scarborough, Trinity term 1503. The 
mayor of London was directed to call before him ‘ such of the mynt and cunage ’ as 
he thought fit to examine the coins. B, fo. 83b, clipped groats, against which Stat. 
19 Hen. VII, c. 5, and an ordinance of the council (Scofield, p. 23) were directed. 

8 B, fo. 86b (Mich. 1506), Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

® A, fos. 21 and 87b; B, fos. 118band 154b. Stats. 11 Hen. VII, c.7; 12 Hen. VII, 
ec. 12; 19 Hen. VII, c. 13. 

10 A, fo. 31b (Mich. 1502), Sir Gervase Clifton, sheriff of Notts and Derbyshire. 

1B, fos. 53 (Easter 1505—Lord Dudley, Sir John Savage, and Sir Robert 
Throgmorton), 144. 

12 B, fo. 138b (Trin. 1508). An information was laid against John Bray, prior of 
Shouldham in Norfolk, that some three years earlier he had complained of the king’s 


exactions and expressed himself strongly in favour of the exiled Edmund de la Pole. 
The prior admitted his words of complaint but denied the second part of the charge. 
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escapes of prisoners,' jury misdemeanours,” and false returns (A, 
fo. 16b). Offences which concerned the king’s feudal and seig- 
norial rights also came before the council learned, and are perhaps 
those most often referred to specifically—ward of heirs, assignment 
of dower, entry without livery, and similar matters. There is a 
whole series of prosecutions (resulting in fines) for not assuming 
the order of knighthood, an omission against which proclamations 
were frequently made.‘ Other royal rights referred to in the 
entry books are royal fish (B, fo. 9) and treasure-trove (B, fos. 
20b, 53), and there are also notices of forest offences—killing deer 
(A, fo. 90) and waste (B, fo. 51). There is a case of perjury (A, 
fo. 93b) and some of murder. Among miscellaneous matters 
are concealments (B, fo. 84b) and toll of the king’s tenants (A, 
fo. 18). Some interest attaches to the appearance before the court 
of Wynkyn de Worde of St. Bride’s parish, London, on some 
matter unspecified in Hilary term 1507 (A, fo. 105). 

Other miscellaneous cases deal with accounts (A, fo. 94) and 
other financial matters ;* but the most interesting of this type are 
those represented by many privy seals to pay to John Heron, 
under-treasurer and later treasurer of the chamber, a sum of 
money usually unspecified in amount but often called a debt due 
to the king, or else appear before the council learned on a certain 
day.? Such privy seals appear throughout the two books but 
especially in B, which has lists of them issued in Michaelmas 
term 1504 (fo. 10b, &c.) and Easter (fos. 42 ff.) and Trinity terms 
1505 (fos. 62b ff.), and Trinity term 1506 (fo. 89b). In some 
instances subsequent proceedings on the privy seals are noted. 
Thus the abbot of Sallay was bound to pay 40 marks ; he showed 
the court a bill of payment of half the amount to Dudley, who had 
the bond for payment of the balance. Some months later the 


1 A, fo. 28; B, fos. 20, 53, 127b. Stat. 19 Hen. VII, c. 10. 

2 B, fo. 119b. Stat. 3 Hen. VII, c. 1. 

> Wards: A, fo. 12b; B, fo. 153b. Dower: A, fo. 16b. Intrusion (frequent) : 
A, fo. 4; B, fos. 20, 55, 90b. Idiots: B, fo. 124b. Henry revived the suit of livery 
to keep hold on land held as of the king, Pickthorn, Harly Tudor Government, i. 17. 

4 A, fos. 33b ff. (Hil. 1503). The king had earlier given Hobart the names of those 
who had not appeared in order to be made knights of the Bath when written to; they 
were to make their fines, Add. MS. 21480, fo. 164b. 

5 E.g. A, fo. 116b, on information laid a defendant appeared and was bound by 
obligation to appear before the justices at Lincoln and also at Westminster before the 
council. 

§ As a commandment to the collectors of a subsidy in Chester diocese to levy the 
same and to order those who declined to pay to appear before the council learned on 
pain of £100, B, fo. 81 (Easter 1506). Cf. B,fo.121b. These are not the only references 
to such matters. 

? Richard Sheldon, auditor of Warwick lands, was summoned to pay to Heron 80 
marks arrears, B, fo. 71. For another summons for arrears see A, fo. 18b, and for a 
summons to answer for the profits of lands held of the king as of the crown, A, fo. 29. 


An original privy seal of this type is D.L. 1/2 R 14a, to Lord Dacre of the North; 
the entry is on B, fo, 78b. 
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abbot brought Heydon an obligation in £20 to pay the 20 marks 
at Michaelmas 1506; the obligation had been cancelled and bore 
a note by Heron of the receipt of the 20 marks.! Another person 
summoned for a payment to Heron was committed to the Fleet 
by the council learned (B, fo. 76). In these privy seals we see 
the working of that system of obligations and recognisances 
which brought no small revenue to Henry VII, and no less odium 
to the supposed originators of the system, Dudley and Empson. 
(To this we return later.) It has been observed how the payments 
made to the treasurer of the chamber under that system increased 
towards the end of the reign, and this increase is reflected in the 
work of the council learned.? Some of the obligations were entered 
into before the council learned, or some of its members, but in 
the absence of the actual obligations it is impossible to say if 
this was the general rule.* Many of them may be traced in the 
lists of such obligations and recognisances which survive in Heron’s 
books of payments as treasurer or under-treasurer of the chamber.‘ 
Obligations were delivered to Heron for collection, but many of 
them, and recognisances too, were in Heydon’s custody ; from 
time to time he was commanded, usually by Bray and later by 
Empson, to cancel or deliver an obligation or a recognisance when 
the debt was paid or the condition fulfilled.® 

In their answers defendants before the council learned fre- 
quently asked for the matter to be remitted to the common law, 
and although this was little more than a form some cases were in 
fact so remitted and dismissed from this court.6 And when a 
party was already summoned to appear in another court he could 
be dismissed from the council learned.?’ His appearance before 
that council might be a preliminary to his appearance in the other 
court (B, fo. 98), or a result of a refusal to obey that court’s order, 
as when one Upton came before the council learned for disobeying 
a decree in the court of requests, and, producing no evidence 
before the council why he should not obey the decree, was there- 
upon committed to ward in the Fleet till he should obey.® 

1 B, fo. 64b. The 40 marks was a fine for a riot ; see A, fo. 22 (Easter 1502). 

2 F. C. Dietz, English Government Finance, 1485-1558, pp. 33 ff. 

3 E.g. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1495-1509, p. 176. 

4 Add. MS. 21480 (30 September 1499 to 1505) and P.R.O. E 36/214 (from 1505; 
obligations, &c., begin 1 October 1505). See p. 438 and n. 2 there. 

5 A, fos. 3, 40b, 107b (cf. Dietz, p. 38). 

® B, fos. 154b (riot), 156b. There is a case where a matter pending before the 
council learned was taken by defendants before a common law court in despite of the 
council’s authority, A, fo. 69. 

7 A, fo. 73b, before the lord chancellor ; A, fo. 27 (Trin. 1502), before the chancellor 
‘in the sterrchambre’. Day given to a defendant who was before the court of requests 
on another matter, B, fo. 106 (Trin. 1507). 

8 A, fo. 69 (Trin. 1504). This instance of the name is earlier than the earliest— 
1529—known to Leadam, Select Cases in the Court of Requests, p. xiv. Still earlier is 
D.L. 5/3, fo. 224b, Trinity term 1503 (king’s council of the requests). The form at 


A, fo. 69, is the counsel of requests, and at B, fo. 106 (n. 7 supra) the counsel of the 
request. 
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It remains to consider the relation of the council learned to 
the king’s council, but first some explanation is required for the 
co-existence of the two books, for this may not be without signi- 
ficance for our consideration. In the term where B commences 
(Michaelmas 1504) there are many matters common to both 
books. Indeed to B, fo. 3b, the entries refer to the same matters 
and in the same order as those of the term to A, fo. 70b, where the 
order alters. But they are not identical. In this term some 
matters in A are not in B, and two lists of privy seals in B (fos. 
10 f. and 40 ff.) are not in A. In the following Trinity term 
none of the entries is common to both. The same is true of 
Hilary term 1506. Thereafter no entries are common except 
a few which are cancelled in one or the other book and a reference 
is given to the other book.! There are two references to ‘ the 
duchy book’ ;? and conversely the duchy book refers (fo. 255b, 
Mich. 1505) to ‘ the king’s book ’ (A, fo. 86), and to ‘ liber coram 
consilio domini regis’ (fo. 230b = A, 56b, Hil. 1504). No 
pair of such double entries is in the same hand. Another similar 
cross-reference ? cannot refer to A, and this, taken with A, fo. 
68b—‘ in alio libro ’, Trin. 1504, shows that there must have been 
another book earlier than B which is now missing.* It is diffi- 
cult to find any difference in kind between the matters contained 
in the two books. Certainly B has far more of the proceedings 
relating to the payments to Heron, and it is in general more 
extensive than A. Of the personnel mentioned Empson, Dudley, 
Lucas, the bishop of Carlisle, Brudenel, Coningsby, and Hobart 
appear in both. What criterion are we to take to distinguish 
the books, if not the subject-matter or the members of the court ? 
That the books were meant to be distinguished is clear. The 
answer is obscure, but it may lie in the fact that the books, not 
being in the same hand throughout, were kept by different clerks, 
even if Heydon appears as the principal. We might go further 
and say that either clerk who was mainly responsible for one entry 


1 Thus A three times refers to B as ‘ the other book ’ (fo. 90 = B, 81, Easter 1506 ; 
fo. 73 = B, fo. 11, Mich. 1504; fo. 102 = B, fo. 98b, Hil. 1507), and there is a similar 
reference in B (fo. 28) to A (fo. 81). 

2 Le. D.L. 5/3, the book of proceedings in the duchy court during Henry VII’s 
reign (A, fos. 25 and 103). The first is significant : ‘ the boke of the Duchie’ preceded 
by ‘ my ’ deleted. 

3 Fo. 218 (Hil. 1503), ‘in libro de consilio domini regis’; there is no Hilary term 
1503 in A. 

*The other cross-references are: B, fo. 28 (Easter 1505) = A, fo. 81; A, fo. 102 
(Hil. 1507) = B, fo. 98b; D.L. 5/3, fo. 266b (Hil. 1507) = B, fo. 98. 

5 Gladish, p. 40, says the clerks of the council entered only what they were told to 
enter. The surviving fragments of the council’s minute book for Henry VII's reign 
present difficulties (Scofield, p. 5, n. 5) whose solution may lie in postulating more than 
one book of entries for the reign. It has always been taken for granted that there 
was only a single book, but the parallel evidence of other reigns and of the council 
learned indicates that there were more than one. 
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book was not officially a clerk of the court, but kept these notes 
as a personal memorandum book, and that in so doing he acted 
as the servant of one of the members of the council... Heydon, 
we may suppose, acted as clerk for Bray and Empson. He was 
the clerk of the duchy, of which they were chancellors, and he 
repeatedly calls one or the other of them ‘ my master ’ in the duchy 
minute book. Book A rather than B resembles his duchy book. 
It is tempting to connect B with Dudley. The difficulty is that 
Empson not infrequently appears there, sometimes as the principal 
member of the court, but often in connexion with obligations 
which he is handing to Heydon, or having cancelled. Now Dudley 
had a special interest in such obligations, and also in the kindred 
recognisances. There is a copy of a notebook of his in the 
Lansdowne MSS. (no. 127) which details obligations and also 
sums of money received by him for fines and debts due to the 
king’s use, all of which he handed over to the king or to Heron. 
B, fo. 64b, shows Dudley giving a receipt for part payment of 
a fine and holding the obligation for the balance which was even- 
tually cancelled by Heron. We have seen that B is much con- 
cerned with payments to Heron, and in fact the payments to 
Heron by recognisance or obligation which appear in his books 
(supra, p. 435) must be connected not with A but with B.2 That 
Dudley heard cases himself is clear. Now Dudley is known else- 
where as president of the council, and there is Hudson’s evidence 
that in Henry VII’s reign causes were sometimes determined 
by the president of the council alone.* It is significant that 
Dudley dates the beginning of his work for Henry VII to 
September 1504, the term in which B commences. If it is true 
to say that A is Empson’s book and B is Dudley’s, the nature of 
the council learned may be the better explained. Both these men 
and the others associated with them in the work of which the two 


1 It must be remembered that the council was not a court of record, Baldwin, p. 374. 
Its members were sometimes in two minds about keeping records, Pollard, p. 339. 

2 Many of the recognisances and obligations are found alike in B, Dudley’s, and 
Heron’s books. Thus Thomas Turberville and Roger Cheverel had a privy seal to 
appear and pay Heron 200 marks in Michaelmas term 1505 (B, fo. 72). Heron notes 
a recognisance of these two and Sir John Turberville to pay 200 marks in two half- 
yearly instalments (E 36/214, fo. 379), and Dudley on 22 May 1506 records his delivery 
to Heron of 100 marks (by obligation) for the discharge of Thomas Turberville’s part 
of the recognisance (Lansdowne MS. 127, fo. 21). John Dawtrey was summoned before 
the court to answer for the profits of an idiot’s lands (B, fos. 29b and 40b, Easter 1505), 
and in November following he made a payment to Dudley (Lansdowne MS. 127, 
fo. 13). 

3 P, 428, n. 8, and p. 429, supra. An entry in A is cancelled as the cause was before 
Dudley and others (fo. 73, Mich. 1504). B has no corresponding entry, as would be 
expected if the ascription of B to Dudley is correct, but as all matters heard were not 
entered this is not conclusive evidence against. Similarly, a certain matter in B is 
said to be with ‘ Mr. Chancellor ’, i.e. Empson (fo. 153). 

4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1495-1509, 471 (20 July 1506) ; Hudson, p. 23. 
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books are a record were councillors,! and it was as members of the 
king’s council that they exercised jurisdiction. Unfortunately, 
the difficulties of nomenclature which beset the history of the 
council under the early Tudors are present here also, for although 
both books record proceedings before the council learned, they 
often refer to the same persons merely as the king’s council 
(counsel).2- We shall probably be safe in taking the two terms as 
synonymous in most instances in these records, as sometimes they 
certainly are in fact.® 

The king’s council learned in the law, then, was a committee 
of the council specifically occupied with judicial matters, with 
the procedure and jurisdiction of the council; like other sub- 
ordinate courts or committees it relieved the council of that part 
of its functions for which the council ‘ had no love for its own 
sake ’.4 Like the council in the star chamber it was part of the 
indeterminate body of king’s counsel, and from the council it 
derived its authority and jurisdiction.’ It must not be identified 
with the council in the star chamber, which was itself a com- 
mittee of the council. Nor was the council learned the committee 
set up by the so-called Star Chamber Act of 1487. It has long 
been seen that the court of star chamber in jurisdiction and com- 
position cannot be equated with that committee, but, however 
the act is to be explained, it is yet another instance of the delega- 
tion of the council’s authority. The constant references in the 
two entry books to the chancellor might suggest the committee 
of 3 Hen. VII, c. 1, were it not certain that the chancellor is the 
duchy chancellor.? That act did not give a statutory basis to 
the court of star chamber, and similarly the council learned had 
no statutory authority. At what date it began to act it is im- 
possible to say with certainty, but the council learned seems to 

1The only exceptions are Brudenel and Hesketh, but the lists of Henry’s coun- 
cillors are admittedly incomplete. Note the phrase ‘and one other of the king’s 
council (counsel) to him (i.e. Empson) associate ’, B, fo. 113. 

2 E.g. A, fos. 19b, 27, 94b; B, fos. 86, 95b, 97, &c. 

3 A, fos. 57b, 85; D.L. 3/1 no. 60. The confusion likely to arise from the looseness 
of nomenclature is illustrated elsewhere in the duchy records when the duchy council 
is, for instance, called the ‘ king’s council ’ without further description, D.L. 1/2 R 10a. 

4 Pickthorn, i. 44; Gladish, pp. 118 ff. 

5 Scofield, p. 37. Hence the minute on a privy seal for an examination—‘ per 
consilium dicti domini regis’, D.L. 3/4 no. 424. If we could believe that the clerk 
meant what he wrote, the council apparently could give orders to persons before the 
council learned. Parties are dismissed ‘ out of this court by the counsell’ (B, fo. 9; 
ef. A, fos. 31, 109b). Another party is to obey the order of the ‘ court ’ and not depart 
without licence of the counsel (A, fo. 50b). The counsel here is probably the council 
learned. (Note the curious phrase ‘ a direction of the court in the counsel ’, A, fo. 49b.) 
The modern distinction between ‘ council’ and ‘ court’ did not exist in Tudor times, 
Pollard, p. 340. The ‘ hoole counsell’ which makes an order in Easter term 1503 is 
presumably the council (A, fo. 42). 

5 Supra, p. 428. 

7 A, fo. 100. When he is mentioned, the lord chancellor is usually described as 
such, A, fo. 73b; B, fo. 53. 
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belong especially to the latter part of Henry’s reign, and we may 
not be far wrong in thinking that book A (apart from a short 
period at the end of the reign for which it is defective) is coeval 
with its lifetime. The end came with the new reign. It is un- 
certain, too, how the council learned was selected, but probably 
the members were appointed ad hoc, as was the council in the star 
chamber. Its principal members—Bray, Empson, and Dudley— 
sat also on the court of requests and with the council in the star 
chamber ; for Henry VII’s councillors served him as a source from 
which he could draw the personnel to constitute the various 
bodies through which he governed. The council learned itself was 
conceived as corporate and permanent, to which the king might 
give commands, or before which petitioners might ask for their 
cases to be heard.” 

If some plaintiffs specifically referred to the counc'l learned, 
others addressed their bills to the king or his council in the usual 
forms. How did these matters come before the council learned ? 
It is known that the council remitted causes to commissioners, to 
the star chamber, and to other courts, and in Henry VII’s time 
as later bills were regularly directed into other channels. The 
surviving records of the council learned illustrate this, as certain 
bills, addressed to the king, are endorsed for reference to Empson 
or the council learned in the law. Some such endorsements are 
signed by Geoffrey Symeon.5 Now there are similar endorse- 
ments signed by him on proceedings in the court of requests, so 
it appears that he was the officer who passed on the bills that came 
to the council’s committees. There are some definite instances 
of matters before the council which were remitted for a decision 
to the council learned. One of these is the case of the warden and 
canons of Ottery St. Mary against their tenants of Ottery concern- 
ing the customary lands of Old Barton. By order of the council 
the matter was put in respite and committed to Empson, 

1 Pollard, p. 525, n. 1. 


2 Command by the king to admit a party to appear by attorney, A, fo. 19b; respite 
of proceedings, B, fo. 80. Cf. A, fo. 63. Petitioners, D.L. 1/1 B 1 and 5a; D.L. 
3/2 F 1. 


3D.L. 1/1 G 3c; D.L. 3/1 no. 60. 

4 Baldwin, p. 295; Gladish, p. 121; D.L. 1/1 G 3c; D.L. 1/2 M 10 and Y 2a. 
Cf. D.L. 1/2 R 2, a bill to the king endorsed by Rydon (the clerk of the council) with 
a note of the council’s order giving day. The matter isin B. An entry at A, fo. 44, 
may be by Rydon. 

5 King’s clerk and councillor (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1495-1509, p. 396) and dean of the 
chapel (ibid. p. 380) and of Lincoln (Le Neve, Fasti, ii. 395). He sat on the court of 
requests (Leadam, Court of Requests, p. cxi, n. 15) and was included in 1504 in a com- 
mission for dealing with the king’s creditors (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1495-1509, p. 380). 
The other members of the commission were the lord privy seal, the two chief justices, 
the chancellor of the duchy, and the king’s secretary. Endorsements by him are on 
D.L. 1/1 B 7, D.L. 1/2 M10 and 10b. Another bill has a similar endorsement for re- 


mission to the duchy court as the lands mentioned in it were in Lancashire, D.L. 
1/1 A 10. 
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Coningsby, Brudenel, and Hobart in Trinity term 1506. The 
matter, however, was considered to be too difficult of settlement 
other than by course of the king’s laws, and the council learned 
indicated the difficulties to the king; as the parties would not 
accept the ‘motyons and advises’ of the council learned, it was 
remitted by that council to the common law, pursuant to a signet 
letter from the king in July of the following year.!. The matter 
was later sent to commissioners for examination and settlement, 
and eventually an order was made by the council in the star 
chamber ; the common law does not seem to have been invoked.? 
Light is thrown on informal dealings before judicial proceedings 
commenced by a letter written to Empson by Lucas, who had 
received a complaint and referred it to Lord Oxford, whose 
tenant was involved. Lucas suggests that Empson may wish to 
have the parties before him by privy seal. On another occasion 
it was agreed before the king (Empson and the abbot of Quarr 
being present) that certain tenants of the Isle of Wight then 
present should have day to appear before Empson at Westminster 
(B, fo. 115). The dispute between Yarmouth and Lowestoft 
(supra, p. 434) had been committed by the king’s command to the 
bishop of St. David’s, Empson and other of the king’s counsel 
(B, fo. 139), and a complaint to the king by his tenants of 
Kingsthorpe was sent for examination to the council learned, who 
in turn referred it to certain commissioners to examine, set a 
direction, and report. In these ways the king could direct or 
interfere with the council learned, who might in turn respite a 
matter till the king’s wishes were known (B, fo. 132b). 

Two of the king’s counsellors who sat on this court have 
suffered a notoriety best summed up in the epithet of the history 
books—‘ infamous’. They have become synonymous with 
grinding and unscrupulous extortion. Much of the infamy of 
Empson and Dudley is exaggerated, and the stories of their 
humble origin are proved to be worthless.5 But the legend must 
have had a grain of truth in it. Bacon did it full justice, and he 
recites their sins in some detail. They found false offices, he 


1 Council order, A, fo. 98b. Signet letter, fo. 112b, and remission by council 
learned, fo. 113. 


2 Commission (11 July 1508), Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1495-1509, p. 577. Decree of 19 
November 1508, see Letters and Papers Hen. VIII, 1, i. 127. This matter was many 
times before the council learned, the king’s serjeants, and others, A, fo. 103b. 

3 D.L. 3/4 no. 350. 

4A, fo. 78. Cf. a bill to the king and council sent to the country for examination 
and return to the council learned, so that the council (or is it the council learned ?) 
may proceed further therein, D.L. 3/6 no. 612. 

5 E.g. Dietz, cap. iv, and D.N.B. s.n. Dudley. Dudley’s Tree of Common Wealth, 
written when he was in the Tower, although it advocates autocratic government, 
hardly suggests that he had a grasping character. 


6 History of King Henry VII, ed. Spedding, vi. 217 ff. He knew of Dudley’s note- 
book (supra, p. 438), 
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says, vexed men with information of intrusion, compelled livery 
at exorbitant fines, endeavoured to force juries to condemn and 
imprisoned them if they did not comply ; when bills were found 
they suffered their victims to languish in prison ; and later they 
sent forth precepts to attach men before themselves and some 
others at their private house ‘in a court of commission ’.1 Is 
not this an echo of proceedings before the council learned? A 
basis for the charges could be found in its records, without the 
tendentious interpretation Bacon has given.? Earlier than Bacon, 
Hall had spoken of the outlawries, the old recognisances to keep 
the peace, escapes, riots, and innumerable penal statutes put 
into execution by Dudley and Empson, whom Henry had 
appointed his ‘two masters and surveyors of his forfeits ’, both 
learned in the laws of the realm. There is no doubt that Dudley 
and Empson were faithful servants of the king in his not un- 
successful attempts to accumulate wealth ; the money received 
through recognisances and obligations and from their other 
activities steadily grew. Something of these activities has been 
sketched above, and Polydore Vergil’s bare statement is sufficient 
commentary : Henry, he says, ‘ constituit duos fiscales judices 
Ricardum Hemsonum et Edmundum Dudleium juris patrii sui 
consultos ’.4 On Henry’s death a popular outcry arose against 
these ‘commissioners ’. Their own work, as the records show, 
ended with the reign, and the new king showed no gratitude for 
the services which had helped to build up the fortune he inherited 
from his father. Dudley and Empson were severally attached, 
tried on charges of treason, and condemned. Among their 
judges were some who had worked with them in the council 
learned in the law.® 
R. SOMERVILLE. 

1 Op. cit. p. 218. The Latin version gives this as ‘ colore scilicet commissionis 
suae ’, 

* There might even be some truth in the hearings at their own houses. In 
St. Bride’s, where the council had met (p. 430, supra), Empson had on 5 August 1507 
a grant in farm of property next Bridewell (Kippis, Biographia Britannica, ed. Bliss, 
i. 13, n. 1), and also a 99 years’ lease from Westminster Abbey of ‘ Le Parsonage ’ 
(Westm. Abbey Mun. 13602, 26 November 1507). There is no record of a duchy 
council chamber at St. Bride’s, although there was such a chamber in the Blackfriars 
across the Fleet river. It will be remembered that Dudley and Empson had adjoining 
houses near St. Swithin’s in Walbrook, with entry to a garden ‘ wherein they met and 
consulted of matters at their pleasures ’, Stow, Survey, ed. Kingsford, i. 224. 

3 Chronicle (1809), pp. 502, 499, followed by Grafton, Chronicle, ii. 228. This is 
under 19 Henry VII. Recognisances to keep the peace, A, fos. 27, 85. 

4 Anglicae Historiae (1570), p. 613. It must not be forgotten that the work of the 
council learned was going on before Dudley and Empson appeared as members of it. 
These two developed and intensified its work. Nothing of the hatred they incurred 
seems to have attached to Bray, whom the records show to have taken as active a 
part in the proceedings. 

5 Brudenel and Coningsby. See Dep. Keeper’s Rept. iii, app. 2, pp. 226-8. Heydon 
had a general pardon at the beginning of the new reign, presumably on account of 


his connexion with Dudley and Empson, Letters and Papers Hen, VIII, 1, i, 438, 
He continued as clerk of the duchy. 





Charles Garth and his Connexions 


PART I 


HE name of Charles Garth, M.P. for Devizes, who was 

agent for South Carolina in Great Britain from 1762 till 
1775, and for a short time also for Georgia and Maryland, fre- 
quently occurs in works on American history, and would occur 
still more often had South Carolina published its archives, or 
did the historical output of Charlestown even distantly compare 
with that of Boston, New York, or Philadelphia. The letters 
which in the course of those critical thirteen years he wrote to 
his South Carolinian ‘ constituents ’ would make a fat volume, 
replete with most important and interesting information ; but 
they remain unpublished and practically unused.t As for Charles 
Garth, nothing is ever said about him ; while a biographical note, 
compiled from printed sources, would hardly supply any but 
the barest facts. It would read more or less as follows : 


Charles, e.s. of John Garth, M.P., by Rebecca, da. of John Brompton, 
b. about 1734 ; educ. Merton Coll., Oxford, and Inner Temple ; called to the 
bar 1758 ; crown agent for Georgia from 1763 till 1765, when he succeeded 
his father as M.P. for Devizes, and its recorder ; re-elected to parliament 
1768, 1774, and 1780; vacated seat Nov. 1780, when appointed com- 
missioner of excise. In 1764 married Fanny, daughter of John Cooper of 
Cumberwell by Frances, daughter of Peter Bathurst of Clarendon; died 
9 March 1784, leaving issue. 


Indeed, in contemporary records Charles Garth is rarely 
mentioned except in connexion with America—but how did this 
barrister from a small Wiltshire borough, who had never been 
to America, come to act for South Carolina? The agents of 


1 Copies of some of these letters are in the Bancroft Transcripts in the New York 
Public Library; copies of the letter-books of Charles Garth from 30 July 1762 till 
15 March 1774 were in the possession of the late Captain William Godsal, at Haines 
Hill, Berks, to whom I was much indebted for permission to use them. The original 
letters from Charles Garth are presumably in the archives at Charlestown, 8.C. The 
original letter-books, as well as many letters from the S.C. Committee of Corre- 
spondence to Charles Garth, were at Haines Hill, and some of these papers were 
catalogued by Captain Godsal about 1890; they were no longer there when he 
inherited the estate in 1909; the circumstances of their leaving Haines Hill and their 


present whereabouts are unknown. P 
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the American colonies were mostly Americans temporarily or 
permanently resident in Great Britain (Benjamin Franklin, 
Barlow Trecothick, John Huske, D. De Berdt, W. S. Johnson, 
&c.), British business men in close touch with the colonies 
(John Thomlinson, sen.—a West Indian—and his son, John 
Sargent, James Abercromby, &c.), officials versed in colonial 
affairs (e.g. John Sharpe, William Knox, John Pownall), or men 
of exceptionally wide knowledge and high intellectual attain- 
ments who, for some reason or other, took a special interest in 
America (Richard Jackson, Edmund Burke). Charles Garth 
was not an American, nor a merchant, nor an official, nor can 
he be placed in one category with ‘omniscient’ Jackson and 
the famous Burke. And yet he held the exclusive agency of a 
colony which in the south played a part comparable to that of 
Massachusetts in New England, and of New York among the 
middle provinces ; and though a moderate in home politics, he 
retained throughout these troubled years the full confidence of 
his radical ‘ constituents ’ in America. 


The Garth Family 


An inquiry into the ancestry of Charles Garth seemed the 
obvious: way for discovering the origin of his connexion with 
America, for which his own life and pursuits offered no valid 
explanation. 

The Garth family came from County Durham, where in the 
seventeenth century a William Garth lived at Bolam.? It was 
through his eldest son, Sir Samuel Garth, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
physician-general to the army and physician-in-ordinary to 
George I, that the family rose to prominence and fame. Sir 
Samuel Garth was an author of some merit, and his best-known 
poem, ‘The Dispensary’, has earned him a place in Samuel 
Johnson’s Lives of Poets. In politics a whig, he was a prominent 
member of the group of whig intellectuals gathered in the Kit- 
Cat Club. 

Sir Samuel’s younger brother, Thomas Garth, was a colonel 
in the army and served with distinction in the wars of William III 
and Marlborough, but, being a strong whig, retired on the forma- 
tion of the tory government in 1710.2, He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Colleton of Barbados,* whose father, Sir 


1 For the Garth pedigree see Surtees, History of Durham (1840), iv. 29, and Wiltshire 
Archaeological Magazine, 1855, genealogical table facing page 332. The Dictionary 
of National Biography, in the article on Sir Samuel Garth, describes William Garth as 
of ‘ Bowland Forest in the West Riding of Yorkshire’. But Surtees is by far the more 
trustworthy authority. 

* See letter from John Garth to the duke of Newcastle, 10 September 1757, Add. 
MS. 32873, fo. 558. 
* There is a miniature of her at Haines Hill. 
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John Colleton, first baronet, was one of the eight original 
proprietors of South Carolina. 

According to the genealogical tables of the Garth family, 
Thomas and Elizabeth Garth had three sons and one daughter. 
On the accession of George I and the whigs, Colonel Garth pur- 
chased a commission in the fourth troop of the horse-guards for his 
eldest son, James ; the purchase money was £4000, ‘ which, by 
his dying a young man, was entirely lost to the family ’.1 Their 
second son, John Garth, was the father of Charles Garth, the 
agent for South Carolina, who was thus, through his grandmother, 
connected with one of the first families in that province. The 
third son, Samuel, is described in several works * as M.P. for 
Devizes 1757-61, an assertion devoid of all foundation; it is, 
indeed, incomprehensible how this story has arisen, and nothing 
more being known of the man, he may be as mythical as his 
membership of the house of commons. The daughter of Colonel 
Thomas Garth, Elizabeth, was married twice. Her first husband 
was George Evelyn, of Rooksnest, Surrey, M.P. for the pocket 
borough of Bletchingley. He was of a family famous in many 
branches, intermarried with several leading English families, 
settled in Virginia since 1610, known in literature through the 
noted diarist, and always well represented in parliament and in 


the army.? George Evelyn died in 1724, and in 1727 his widow 
married Charles Boone, M.P. Charles Boone, jun., M.P., and 
Thomas Boone, governor of New Jersey, 1759-61, and of South 
Carolina 1761-4, were their sons ; both were to play important 
parts in the life of Charles Garth.* 


1 John Garth to the duke of Newcastle, 10 September 1757, Add. MS. 32873, fo. 
558. In the Gentleman’s Magazine, i. 33, under date of 7 January 1731, the death is 
noted of ‘Major Garth of the fourth troop of Foot-Guards’. ‘ Foot-Guards’ is an 
obvious mistake, and this Major Garth is undoubtedly identical with the James Garth 
mentioned above. 

2 In James Waylen, Chronicles of the Devizes (1839), p. 293; in the pedigrees given 
by Surtees, and in the Wiltshire Archaeol. Magazine, &c. 

3 For the Evelyn family see Helen Evelyn, History of the Evelyn Family (1915), 
Miscellanea Gen. et Her., second series, iv. (1892), 337-9; and Manning and Bray, 
History of Surrey, ii. (1809), 329. 

4 Manning and Bray, loc. cit., describe the wife of George Evelyn as ‘ Mary, da. 
of Thomas Garth, Esq.’. Similarly, Hasted in his Hundred of Blackheath, p. 223, in 
the pedigree of ‘ Boone of Lee’. In the Miscellanea Gen. et Her., second series, iv. 
(1892), 339, and in Helen Evelyn’s History of the Evelyn Family, p. 219, she is described 
as ‘ Mary, da. of Thomas Garth, of Morden, co. Surrey’. But this was a different 
family, and there was no Thomas among them, the name of the three owners of Morden, 
1676-1787, being each time Richard Garth (see Manning and Bray, op. cit. ii. 488). 
Whether the name of the widow of George Evelyn and wife of Charles Boone was 
Mary or Elizabeth, she was certainly a daughter of Colonel Thomas Garth, and an 
aunt of Charles Garth, M,P., and no connexion of the Garths of Morden. 
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John Garth, M.P. 


John, the second son of Colonel Thomas Garth, was born in 
1701, and about 1730 married Rebecca, daughter and co-heiress 
of John Brompton of Whitton, Surrey, and granddaughter of 
Sir Richard Raynsford, lord chief justice of the king’s bench, 
1676-8. John Garth was a barrister,! and in 1732 became 
recorder of Devizes, residing there at Brownston House,? which 
came to be known as Garth House. The Garth family seems 
to have had no previous connexion with the borough, or even 
with Wiltshire, and it is probable that John Garth owed his 
appointment to John Colleton, a first cousin of his mother. This 
John Colleton married an Ernle, of a family settled at Whetham, 
in the neighbourhood of Devizes ; moreover, his account-books 
show that about 1732 he used to sell the sugar from his Barbados 
plantation to Sir Joseph Eyles, a London merchant of Wiltshire 
extraction, whose family held at that time a dominant position 
in the Devizes corporation *—and surely attention was due to 
a man who gave Eyles business amounting to almost £2000 a 
year. In 1740, on the death of Sir Joseph Eyles, at that time 
member for Devizes, John Garth was returned to parliament, 
and he continued to represent the borough till his death in 1764. 
A portrait of John Garth is at Haines Hill; there is no grandeur 
or refinement in his face, but a great deal of genial simplicity and 
kindness. He looked what he was: one of that numerous class 
of country gentlemen who carried on the local government of 
England, filled the services and professions, and supplied the 
majority of members to the house of commons. 

Devizes, in his days, was one of the centres of the cloth 
industry in the south-west of England. It lies in a corner be- 
tween the western edge of the Marlborough Downs and the 
high, northern ridge of Salisbury Plain, and their numerous 
flocks originally supplied the wool for its manufacturers. While 
the spinning and weaving was carried on in the surrounding 
villages, the clothiers, half merchants and half manufacturers, 
lived at Devizes, where many fine eighteenth-century houses 
bear witness to past prosperity. The government of the borough 
was in the hands of a narrow self co-opting oligarchy, and the 
corporation, which consisted of a mayor, recorder, twelve major 
and twenty-four minor capital burgesses, monopolized the 


1See Records of Lincoln’s Inn, i. 381. ‘ Admissions’, 7 May 1718: ‘ John Garth, 
son of Thomas G. of Bond St., London, arm.’ 


2 See Edward Kite, ‘Some Old Houses in Devizes ’, in the Wiltshire Gazette, 1920 ; 
summarized in the Wiltshire Archaeol. Magazine, vol. 41, December 1920, p. 204. 

’ Sir Joseph Eyles was M.P. for Devizes 1722-7 and 1734-40; Francis Eyles, his 
brother, had sat for the borough from 1715 till 1721, when expelled from parliament 


as a director of the South Sea Company, and again from 1727 till 1742; and their 
relative, Benj. Haskin Styles, 1721-34, 
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parliamentary franchise to the total exclusion of the rest of the 
population ; in prosperous provincial boroughs of this type, if 
free from aristocratic predominance and government influence, 
and run by local merchant families, it was not uncommon for 
the recorder to be one of their members in parliament. At 
Devizes the local government and the parliamentary representa- 
tion of the borough were shared between the recorder and the 
leading merchant families, the early alliance of John Garth with 
the Eyles family being followed by an alliance with the families 
of Willy and Sutton, the leading clothiers in the town. John 
Garth and his son Charles held the recordership and one seat in 
the borough from 1740 till 1780, William Willy and his nephew, 
James Sutton, held the other seat from 1747 till 1780.2 

In parliament John Garth adhered to the ‘Old Corps’ of 
the whigs, to whom he was bound by family tradition. He 
conscientiously discharged his duties in parliament and invariably 
voted with the party which to him, as to so many others, seemed 
the sole and chosen guardian of the constitutional liberties and 
the national religion of England, of the revolutionary settlement 
of 1688 and of the protestant succession. For fifteen years he 
did so without holding or soliciting any place or pension under 
the government, though according to the manners and standards 
evolved during the forty years of the Walpole-Pelham régime, 
he would have been fully entitled to some lucrative ‘ recognition ’ 
of his faithful services ; especially as he sat in the house on his 
own ‘ interest ’ and did not owe his seat to government support 
or favour. But he was old-fashioned, an elderly provincial 
whig, not a young ‘man about town’, and even though cir- 
cumstances finally forced him to abandon that attitude of un- 
usual aloofness, he can still be classed among those old country 
whigs who, though they differed from the old tories in outlook 
and were pitched against them by tradition and prejudice, in type 
were nearer to them than either were to the government whigs 
of the reign of George II and the court tories of George III. 

John Garth was of a family which, though well-to-do, can 
hardly be described as wealthy ; their landed possessions were 
never large, and they gained their subsistence by entering pro- 
fessions—as soldiers, barristers, or doctors. Moreover, John 
Garth, who was a younger son, had six children, three sons 


1In the city of London, which in the earlier ages was a model for the smaller 
trading towns, in the beginning of the seventeenth century it was customary that the 
recorder ‘should be one of its representatives’ (see S. R. Gardiner, T'he History of 
England from the Accession of James I to the Outbreak of the Civil War, ii. 230). 

2 In 1780 a brother-in-law of James Sutton, Henry Addington, subsequently speaker 
of the house of commons and prime minister, succeeded Charles Garth as recorder of 
Devizes, and he represented it in parliament from 1784 till 1805, when created Lord 
Sidmouth. 
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and three daughters. His eldest son, Charles, born about 1734, 
was educated at Merton College, Oxford,! and was called to the 
bar from the Inner Temple. For his second son, George, John 
Garth, in 1755, bought a commission in the army; he might 
perhaps have obtained it from the government without payment, 
had he asked for it, but he did not want to place himself under 
any obligation to Henry Fox, then secretary at war, who, though 
occasionally allied to the Pelhams, more often was their rival or 
even their enemy.? His third son, Thomas, was also destined for 
the army, where both he and his brother were to attain high rank. 

While the expenditure on the family was thus rising, so was 
also that on the borough. In February 1762 Charles Garth 
informed Newcastle that supporting their parliamentary interest 
at Devizes ‘has already been attended with no inconsiderable 
expence, at least £5000, as my father has often assur’d me ’.® 
It is not clear what length of time this covered, but so much is 
certain that most of it must have been spent in very recent years, 
after an opposition had appeared in the borough. There were 
no ‘ party funds’ in the eighteenth century for financing elec- 
tions, and in so far as members did not give votes or change sides 
for places and pensions, but held or solicited these as a reim- 
bursement of their own heavy expenses, their action could hardly 
be condemned even by present-day standards. Still, among the 
vast mass of requests addressed to the government, those which 
were not backed by importunities and political threats, or at- 
tended by fawning servility, had little chance of success—as 
John Garth learned in five years of fruitless correspondence with 
Newcastle: ‘My solicitations indeed have not been attended 
with that teazing and impertinence some men scruple not troub- 
ling personages in your high station of life with . . .’ 4 

By 1755 John Garth had four elections to his credit, and 
fifteen years of ‘ constant attendance and steady concurrence in 
the support of the measures of government in Parliament with- 
out any assistance or return’. On 15 May 1755 he wrote to 
the duke of Newcastle, then first lord of the treasury : 


1See J. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses. 

**T bought a commission in the Guards for one of my sons this last summer’, 
wrote John Garth to the duke of Newcastle on 10 February 1756, ‘a thing not very 
common I believe for gentlemen in my situation, and perhaps I might have obtained 
it without, if I had ask’d it, but being apprehensive of laying myself under any obliga- 
tions that possibly might interfere with the attachments I have always had for your 
Grace and family, I chose to decline it . . .’ (Add. MS. 32862, fo. 442). See also 
Army List for 1756, in which George Garth appears as ensign in the first foot-guards, 
6 October 1755 being given as the date of his commission. 

3 Add. MS. 32934, fo. 243. 4 Add. MS. 32907, fo. 459. 

° In a list of members of parliament to whom employments should be given, drawn 
up after the general election in April 1754, the name of Garth is included (Add. MS. 


32995, fo. 258), but nothing more about it appears in the Newcastle Papers, nor was 
anything done. 
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. . . [ have never troubl’d my friends in power upon my own account, 
nor ever intend to do it, but having a son who is now coming into the 
world, intended for the bar . . . I humbly begg leave to recommend him 
to your Grace’s favour and patronage, and if your Grace should have an 
opportunity of giving him some employment not incompatible with his 
profession, that may take him off my hands till he can shift for himself, 
it will be an obligation that will always be acknowledged with the greatest 
gratitude... .1 


Newcastle no doubt felt the validity of the claim, promised 
much, and meant to do something; and nothing happened. 
Many more letters passed between them,? and on 10 September 
1757 Garth once more put the position before Newcastle : 3 


I am extreamly sorry to find myself oblig’d to give your Grace any 
further trouble of this kind : it was with great pain that I at first attempted 
it and every repetition of it adds to my uneasiness, but as I have ever 
apprehended it to be reasonable that those who dedicate their time and 
fortune to the service of the Government shou’d be entitl’d to a share of 
the rewards that are in its disposal, and after seventeen or eighteen years 
service, finding myself a considerable sufferer in both respects I was indue’d 
to apply to your Grace tho with great reluctance and not untill I found 
that it would be extreamly imprudent (incumber’d as I am with a large 
family) to persevere in measures that my fortune without some other 
support is not equal to, my zeal for the present Government having 
carry’d me beyond my strength. 


In the summer of 1759 John Garth had ‘a stroke of palsy ’ 
and was ‘not expected to recover’. In the eighteenth century 
the dangerous illness of a man whose death would vacate a seat 
in parliament or a place of profit under the government was 
watched by the political crowd, as the condition of the crop 
in Texas is now by professional speculators in cotton. Prospec- 
tive successors at once got busy, and London merchants and 
neighbouring tory gentlemen started nibbling at Devizes.‘ 

But John Garth recovered, though never completely. Mean- 
while the parliament of 1754 was drawing to an end, and on 
30 June 1760 John Garth wrote again to the duke of Newcastle : 


The general election is approaching, and . . . myself advancing to 
a time of life when a retreat from the hurry of business may neither be 
unpleasant, nor, considering the number of children I have to provide 
for, improper. . . . Many years are now past since first I presented a 


1 Add. MS. 32854, fo. 530. 

* See letters from John Garth dated 10 February, 29 March and 14 April 1756, 
and 22 January 1757 (Add. MSS. 32862, fo. 442 ; 32864, fos. 60 and 263 ; and 32870, 
fo. 95). Of Newcastle’s replies neither the originals nor copies are preserved, but it 
can be seen from the contents of the letters to the duke that replies had been made. 

3 Add. MS. 32873, fo. 558. 

4See letter from Thomas Knox to Arnold Nesbitt, Bristol, 5 September 1759 
(Add. MS. 32895, fo. 199), and of Arnold Nesbitt to the duke of Newcastle, 15 September 
1759 (ibid. fo. 419). 
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petition in behalf of my son, as many since I had the honour of all the 
assurances from your Grace on that score I could flatter myself with, 
as yet nothing is done for him. The expence of attendance in Parliament 
and supporting my seat therein against the intrigues of a faction has been 
very heavy to one circumstanc’d as I am, so much so that I fear my 
children may hereafter reproach me with inattention to their interests. 
The dangerous and long illness I have been laid up with has drawn the 
attention of many gentlemen to think of representing the borough of 
Devizes, but . . . I have the satisfaction to find by much the major part 
of its constituents steady to me and the interest I have almost alone for 
many years supported in a country (your Grace well knows) not very 
remarkable for its zeal and attachment to the good old cause of Wiggism.* 


He therefore tried to discover from Newcastle what measure of 
support he could expect from him in future—and apparently 
received once more reassuring and futile promises. 

The most dangerous among Garth’s opponents at Devizes 
was Thomas Fludyer, brother of Sir Samuel Fludyer, Bart., M.P. 
for Chippenham, near Devizes. Samuel Fludyer was one of the 
foremost cloth merchants in London, and at the time of his 
death, in 1768, was reputed worth £900,000.2 He was in with 
the Pelham group, so long as their luck lasted, and Newcastle 
seems to have been ready to accept his brother in place of the 
old, modest ‘ country cousin ’—in Newcastle’s list of prospective 
new members, drawn up in December 1760, the words ‘ Fludyer’s 
brother’ are put against Devizes. But as Charles Garth wrote 
to Newcastle : ‘. . . notwithstanding Sir Samuel Fludyer’s opposi- 
tion and interest with the clothiers, I canvassed for my father a 
majority of 26 voices to 8’ “—a result very creditable to Devizes, 
as in election expenditure John Garth certainly could not compete 
with Sir Samuel Fludyer. 

When, at the opening of parliament in the autumn of 1761, 
after Pitt’s resignation, Newcastle wrote to all his friends to 
attend, John Garth too received the summons. He replied on 
October 20 that he was too ill to travel and could not even walk 
up and down stairs, but 


if I apprehended that either the publick service or that of your Grace which 
I look upon to be the same, made my attendance absolutely necessary, 


I wou’d exert my utmost strength and abilities, and run any risque to 
attend... .§ 


1 Add. MS. 32907, fo. 459. A further request that the post either of clerk to the 
privy seal or of secretary to the treasurer’s remembrancer in the exchequer—both 
vacant at the time—be given to Charles Garth, appears in a letter from John Garth 
to Newcastle, 29 July 1761; Add. MS. 32926, fo. 59. 

2 About the two Fludyers see my book England in the Age of the American 
Revolution, pp. 281-3. 3 Add. MS. 32916, fo. 66. 

4 Add. MS. 32934, fos. 243-4. It would seem from the above that the contest was 
never carried beyond the ‘ canvassing’ stage, and that Fludyer, seeing the long odds 
against his brother, gave up his opposition. 

5 Add. MS. 32930, fo. 162. 
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His condition does not seem to have improved, for from now 
onwards his attendance in parliament was, to say the least, 
irregular. When in February 1762 negotiations were on foot 
for Charles Garth to succeed to a commissionership in the 
victualling office and he was to call on Lord Anson, then first 
lord of the admiralty—‘ not having the honour of being known 
to his Lordship’ wrote Charles Garth to Newcastle, ‘ Mr. Chs. 
Boone took me in his hand to present me to his Lordship as the 
person your Grace had graciously promis’d to write in favour of, 
and as his very near relation’ ;1 John Garth was at that time 
at Devizes, although the house was sitting. Whenever, during 
the next three years, Charles Garth required parliamentary 
support in the discharge of his duties as agent for South Carolina, 
he turned to his cousins Charles Boone and James Edward 
Colleton, his father apparently being absent. 

In spite of repeated promises, Newcastle failed to obtain any 
kind of government appointment for Charles Garth; and after 
May 1762 it was no longer in his power to do so, having been 
forced out of office by Lord Bute and George Grenville. On 
13 November 1762, in a list of the house of commons, Newcastle 
still classed John Garth among his followers,’ and in the lists 
drawn up in December 1763 and February 1764 as absent ; * 
while in the list used by Bute and Grenville from December 
1761 till November 1763 he is left unclassified.t As his name 
appears in none of the division lists, it is difficult to say what his 
attitude was ; but he was not a member of the opposition club 
in Albemarle Street, and in July 1763 he applied to George 
Grenville to make his son Charles agent for Georgia '—a 

1 Add. MS. 32934, fos. 2483-4. This attempt, too, failed, although on 8 February 
1762 Newcastle warmly recommended Charles Garth to Anson as ‘ a very pretty young 
man’ and one who would ‘ make an excellent officer’, adding that his father had 
been twenty years in parliament, much attached to himself, and had ‘ never fail’d in 
one vote’ (Add. MS. 32934, fo. 229). Anson, in reply, reminded Newcastle that he 
had previously recommended some one else to the same office, whereupon Newcastle 
withdrew his recommendation of Charles Garth (ibid. fo. 365). The letter from 
Newcastle to Anson dated 8 February 1762 is referred by Captain W. V. Anson in his 
Life of Lord Anson (p. 113) to 1750, and a letter rejecting the candidature of George 
Whitmore in place of Captain Cooper is produced as Anson’s reply to a letter 
recommending either Charles Garth or Mr. Mallet in place of Sir Francis Eyles. 

2 Add. MS. 33000, fo. 158. 

3 For list dated 31 December 1763 see Add. MS. 32954, fo. 319; for that of 
6 February 1764, Add. MS. 32955, fo. 370. 

4 In the Liverpool Papers, Add. MS. 38333, fo. 101. Another copy of that list is 
among the papers of George III at Windsor Castle, and a third among the papers of 
Lord Shelburne at Bowood. 

5 See T. Astle’s Historical Collections (Add. MS. 34713, fo. 120), ‘ List of Recom- 
mendations ’, 20 April-7 July 1763, fo. 123: ‘2 July 1763. Mr. Garth recommends 
his son to be Agent for Georgia in America’. Under 7 July (fo. 124) appears the entry : 
‘Mr. Pownall desires the Agency of Georgia upon a vacancy’. This may have been 
either John Pownall, secretary to the board of trade, or his brother Thomas, late 


governor of Massachusetts. It is significant that Garth should have obtained it 
against such competition. 
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government appointment which was given to Charles in November 
1763. After the famous division on General Warrants, the name 
of John Garth appears in the ‘ List of Friends absent, February 
17th, 1764’ drawn up on the government side by Charles 
Jenkinson; but there is no proof of this classification having 
been justified. Broken in health, perplexed by the confusion of 
a time when the ‘ good old cause of Wiggism’ was no longer 
the only synonym for ‘our present happy Establishment and 
the Protestant Succession ’, John Garth was probably glad to 
give up active participation in politics. The connexion mean- 
time established between his son Charles and the Grenville group 
must have come about through his two cousins in parliament, 
James Edward Colleton and Charles Boone. 


James Edward Colleton, M.P. 


In the Civil War, John Colleton, the ancestor of the Colletons 
of South Carolina and Barbados, raised and commanded a regi- 
ment on the side of Charles I, spending vast sums in his service. 
During the Commonwealth, he took refuge in Barbados and 
acquired property in the island. He returned to England at 
the Restoration, was created a baronet, and, by way of compensa- 
tion for the losses suffered for the royal cause, was made one of 
the original proprietors of South Carolina. 

Sir John Colleton had three sons. The eldest, Peter, who 
succeeded as 2nd Baronet, was deputy-governor of Barbados, and 
one of the proprietors of the Bahamas ; from him were descended 
the Colletons of Fairlawn in South Carolina, who made it their 
home and continued there until driven out by the American 
Revolution. The second, Thomas, resided in Barbados; his 
daughter Elizabeth married Colonel Thomas Garth and was the 
grandmother of Charles Garth, and of Charles and Thomas 
Boone. The third son, James ‘ appears to have frequently come 
to South Carolina and taken a great interest in its settlement ; 
and in 1686 was commissioned governor, but after a stormy 
administration, was in 1690, by the parliament called at Charles- 
town by the acting governor Seth Sothell, banished, and there- 
upon returned to Barbados ’.2. He married Ann, daughter and 
heiress of James Kendall, governor of Barbados 1690-4, and 
whig M.P. for West Looe and for Lostwithiel (1705-8), which 
his ancestors had frequently represented in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries,* and for which his great-grandson, James 
Edward Colleton, was to be returned some forty years later. 


1 Add. MS. 38337, fo. 192. 
2 See Henry A. M. Smith, ‘ The Colleton Family in South Carolina’, in the South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, i. (1900), 325-41. 


3 About the Kendall family see W. P. Courtney, The Parliamentary Representation 
of Cornwall. 
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Their son, another John Colleton, removed from Barbados to 
England and about 1721 bought the estate of Haines Hill, in 
Berkshire. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward 
Ernle, M.P., and widow of Thomas Drax (the Draxes too had 
been cavaliers and refugees in Barbados), and had two sons, 
James Edward and John; dying in 1755, he bequeathed his 
Barbados plantation and his Berkshire estate of Haines Hill to 
James Edward, and his South Carolina estate, the so-called 
Mepshoo plantation, to John, a lieutenant-colonel in the Guards.! 
This plantation was confiscated by an Act of the South Carolina 
legislature in 1782. 

James Edward Colleton, born in Barbados about 1709, was 
educated at Clare College, Cambridge,? and does not seem ever 
after to have resided permanently in the West Indies. In 1731 he 
married Lady Anne Cowper, daughter of William, 1st Earl 
Cowper, the famous lord chancellor; and, secondly, in 1754, 
Frances, daughter of Philip Jennings.* In 1747 he was re- 
turned to parliament for Lostwithiel, the old seat of his Kendall 
ancestors. Although his half-brother, Henry Drax, M.P., was 
secretary to Frederick, prince of Wales, James Edward Colleton 
entered parliament as a court whig, by the influence of Lord 
Edgcumbe, and in opposition to the Leicester house candidates.‘ 
He continued to represent Lostwithiel till 1768, when he does 
not seem to have stood again. The sum paid by Colleton for 
his seat in 1754 was £1000,5 and in 1761, £1500,* which was £500 
less than the current price at that general election 7—a reduction 
made perhaps in consideration of his Kendall connexion and 
interest. 

No correspondence of James Edward Colleton is preserved at 
Haines Hill, and only a few stray letters from him are in the 
Newcastle Papers. He seems to have held neither office nor 
pension,® and all the support the government gave him was to 


1 A fine portrait of this John Colleton, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is at Haines Hill. 

2 See J. and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses. 

3 Portraits of both are at Haines Hill. 

4 For this election see Historical MSS. Commission, Fortescue Papers, i. 108 and 114. 

5The following entry about him appears in Newcastle’s notes under date of 
18 March 1754 (Add. MS. 32995, fo. 99) : 


Mr. Colleton Mr. Colleton to settle the 
To come in for Lostwithiel time of payment with Lord 
He is to pay 1000. Edgcumbe. 


The same sum appears against his name in the ‘ State of L—d E—e’s Boroughs in 
Cornwall’, 21 March 1754 (Add. MS. 32995, fo. 116). 

® See Add. MS. 32919, fo. 334. 

7 Cf. my book, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, i. 203-5. 

8A mysterious entry concerning Colleton occurs in a paper prepared by John 
Roberts, who had been private secretary to Henry Pelham and, until November 1756, 
continued under Newcastle in charge of the secret service money ; the paper, headed 
* Money wanting to pay the following sums due at Lady Day last or before Midsummer ’ 
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negotiate his seat with Lord Edgcumbe. From his father he 
had a regular allowance of £600 a year, and no more, not even 
in the years of general elections—at least no such extra payments 
appear in the carefully kept accounts of John Colleton, sen.,? 
whom James Edward did not succeed till December 1755. In 
parliament Colleton, though not prominent in debate, seems to 
have held a certain position, as in the autumn of 1761, on the 
retirement of Speaker Onslow, his name appears in a list (though 
a rather long and indiscriminate list) which Newcastle drew up 
of possible candidates for the chair.2 Also, when in the autumn 
of 1761 Newcastle’s opponents wished to set up a commission 
of accounts, Lord Barrington, the chancellor of the exchequer, 


proposed that a prominent position should be assigned on it to 
Colleton.* 


Although the Colleton family, settled in South Carolina and 
the West Indies, had no marked ‘ Parliamentary interest’ in 
England, and no other representative in parliament besides James 
Edward, through intermarriages he found himself surrounded by 
a considerable family group in the house. His nephew, Thomas 
Erle Drax, was, in 1761, returned for Wareham in Dorset ; Robert 


(Add. MS. 32857, fo. 25) is undated, but from internal evidence can be placed in the 
spring of 1755. It contains an entry: ‘ Mr. Colleton . . . £500’. Every single one 
of its other eighteen entries relates to some regular pension or payment traceable in 
the secret service accounts of that time, preserved in Add. MS. 33044 and printed in 
the appendix to my Structure of Politics ; but Colleton’s name does not occur in them, 
and so much can be said with certainty that these £500 were never paid to him out of 
the regular secret service funds. It might be suggested that this was a pension given 
to Colleton by Henry Pelham and suppressed by Newcastle; but this would not ex- 
plain why a sum still due does not appear as paid in the disbursements of 1754-5, nor 
why, if this were a suppressed pension, it is not mentioned among the ‘ Pensions 
Saved’ in the paper on the ‘ Diminution of Pensions since April 1754’ (Add. MS. 
33038, fo. 352). I thought at one time that this might have been a payment due to 
Colleton for his brother-in-law Dodd, for whom he occasionally stood sponsor with the 
government and whose elections at Reading were subsidized from the secret service 
funds, and that in the disbursements it might appear as made to Dodd. But only 
two payments for Reading occur in 1755, £100 in January, probably in support of 
Dodd’s petition against the return of April 1754, and £500 for the by-election 
in November 1755, which could not have been ‘due’ in the spring. The meaning, 
therefore, of this entry remains obscure, but, in absence of any evidence whatsoever 
of payments to Colleton, I think I am justified in saying that he does not seem to have 
held a pension from the government. 

1 These accounts are preserved at Haines Hill: The second son, John, the officer 
in the Guards, had only £70, and later on £100, a year from his father. But 
in 1736, £735 were paid for his ensign’s commission, and occasionally his father would 
pay his tailor’s bill. 

2 Add. MS. 32929, fo. 319. 

® Barrington wrote to Newcastle on 1 November 1761 (Add. MS. 32930, fo. 257) : 
‘Your Grace bid me look for the list of the House of Commons and see who would 
make proper Commissionersof Accounts. Ithink the following names unexceptionable, 
and that the men who bear them will do you no’harm. I believe it has not been 
usual to appoint more than three or four. Colleton, who would guide the whole 


business....’ [Here follow eight more names including James Hayes, Colleton’s 
brother-in-law.] 
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Nugent, M.P. for Bristol,’ a prominent political wire-puller, was 
married to Colleton’s niece, Elizabeth, sister of T. E. Drax and 
widow of Augustus, 4th earl of Berkeley; Nugent’s son of 
a former marriage, Edmund, was M.P. for St. Mawes. Of 
Colleton’s cousins, John Garth was M.P. for Devizes, and Charles 
Boone M.P. for Castle Rising. Two sisters of James Edward’s 
second wife were married to members of parliament, one to John 
Dodd of Swallowfield, Berks, M.P. for Reading,? the other to 
James Hayes of Hollyport, Berks, M.P. for Downton.? With 
all these men James Edward Colleton was in close touch. For 
Dodd, whose expensive elections at Reading were partly paid 
for by the treasury,‘ Colleton seems to have stood sponsor with 
Newcastle, occasionally signing together with him the requests 
he made for places on behalf of his Reading constituents. On 
Dodd’s death in 1782, Colleton, together with James Hayes and 
Sir Philip Jennings-Clerke, 1st bart. (M.P. for Totnes 1768-88), 
their brother-in-law, acted as executor under his will. Each 
of these men in turn had further connexions—thus a cousin of 
James Hayes, Richard Aldworth Neville, the owner of Billing- 
bear, in Berkshire (an estate adjoining Haines Hill), was M.P. 
for Tavistock and a prominent member of the Bedford group,® &c. 


1 About him see Claud Nugent, Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent (1898). He was an 
Trishman, started life with practically no means of his own, married three rich widows, 
and left at his death, in 1788, real estate to the value of £14,000 a year and personal 
estate of £200,000. 

2 About him see Lady (Constance) Russell, Swallowfield and its Owners (1901), 
chapter xxv, ‘John Dodd and his Friends’; also John Man, The History and Anti- 
quities of the Borough of Reading (1816). 

3 About him see W. R. Williams, Welsh Judges ; A. R. Ingpen, Middle Temple 
Bench Book, p. 260; and Charles Kerry, The Hundred of Bray, p. 48. 

4On 13 March 1754 John Roberts wrote to Newcastle in his report on Henry 
Pelham’s ‘election engagements’: ‘ Reading. Mr. D. has already received 1,000I. 
and the engagement stands for 5 or 6001. more ’ (Add. MS. 32734, fo. 237). In reality 
it was to be £900 more before the election was over (see Add. MS. 33044, fo. 18), and 
further £100 on 8 January 1755 (ibid. fo. 21). Dodd lost the election by one vote ; 
‘towards the close of the poll from 30 to 40 guineas were given for votes. When the 
poll was declared, Mr. Dodd fainted away on the hustings ’ (John Man, op. cit. p. 241 ; 
on the expenses at Reading see also letter from Ralph Shirley, 11 June 1754; His- 
torical MSS. Comm., 5th Report, Part ii; Shirley MSS. p. 364). Dodd petitioned, 
but before the case was decided, William Strode, one of the two members returned for 
Reading in April 1754, died, and Dodd once more came forward as candidate. ‘ Dodd 
intends to ask your Grace for some cash for his approaching expences at Reading, having 
probably none of his own’, wrote Lord Barrington to the duke of Newcastle, on 
29 October 1755 (Add. MS. 32860, fo. 232). In response to this appeal, Dodd received 
further £500 on 14 November 1755 (see Add. MS. 33044, fo. 24), and on 19 November 
was returned for Reading. From May 1758 till Newcastle’s resignation in May 1762 
Dodd regularly received £500 a year from secret service money (see Add. MS. 33044, 
fos. 123, 143, 163, 195, and 204). He retained his seat at Reading as a government 
candidate at a contested election in 1761, and it was J. E. Colleton who announced 
the result to Newcastle on 25 March 1761 (Add. MS. 32921, fo. 57). 

5 Their accounts are preserved at Haines Hill. 

® About him see Complete Peerage, under Braybrooke ; Lord Braybrooke, Audley 
End (1836), and Bedford Correspondence, passim, 
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The existence of such extensive cousinships in parliament was 
the more important, as organized political parties can hardly 
be said to have existed in 1761, and were only forming in the 
course of the next twenty-five years ; the personal element and 
personal aims were therefore prominent in politics. Members of 
such cousinships did not necessarily go together in the house, 
but even if separated politically, would frequently protect each 
other ; many a time a minister would hesitate to take vindictive 
action against one cousin who voted with the opposition for fear 
that this might disoblige another who was his supporter. Also, 
whenever one of them wished to ‘ cross ’, a cousin on the opposite 
side would hold out a hand to him, and the thing would be done 
with ease and without apparent loss of personal dignity. The 
neophyte would always remain among his own people. There 
was a family atmosphere about eighteenth-century English 
politics which gave them their peculiar character. 

At the close of George II’s reign almost the entire Colleton 
cousinship was gathered round the bounteous table of Newcastle, 
well satisfied with the orthodoxy of their own politics. In 
November 1761 J. E. Colleton, John Dodd, John Garth, Charles 
Boone, T. E. Drax, Robert and Edmund Nugent all received 
Newcastle’s circular letter asking them, as his friends and sup- 
porters, to attend the opening of the session ;1 Hayes alone was 
omitted, being considered at that time, through his connexions 
with Pratt and Lord Feversham, an adherent of William Pitt. 
The real test came, however, after Newcastle had been driven 
from office, in May 1762. In November 1762 he still classed 
Colleton, Dodd, Boone, and Garth as his friends, Drax as doubt- 
ful, the two Nugents and Hayes as opponents ?—for Robert 
Nugent, on the change of government, had promptly joined Bute, 
courteously wishing that Newcastle might ‘find in retirement 
and self-approbation an ample recompense for the loss of power ’, 
and that ‘the King may never want such a servant’. But 
when the preliminaries of the treaty of Paris were submitted to 
the house of commons, Dodd alone of those in his group whom 
Newcastle still counted among his friends, voted against the 
government ; and on 17 February 1764, when even forty-nine 
regular friends of the government joined the minority against 
General Warrants, of the Colleton cousinship once more Dodd 
alone voted with the opposition ; and none besides him was a 
member of the opposition club at Wildman’s, in Albemarle 


1 On the ‘ Circular Letters’, their history and meaning, see my article, ante, xliv. 
588-611. 


2 Add. MS. 33000, fos. 153-61. 
® Robert Nugent to Lord Barrington, 5 June 1762; Add. MS. 32939, fo. 339. 
See also my book on England in the Age of the American Revolution, p. 383. 
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Street. Colleton himself had joined Grenville; and on 20 
October 1764 Robert Nugent assured George Grenville, in a 
letter from Bath, that ‘my good uncle Colleton’ continues 
‘firmly yours’;! and Newcastle wrote in his observations on 
the house of commons, on 17 September 1765: ‘Mr. Colleton 
always votes against us.’ Indeed, so enduring was this as- 
sociation with the Grenville group that on 21 February 1766, 
Colleton, with his nephew Drax and the two Nugents, voted 
against the repeal of the Stamp Act—Colleton being the only 
member closely connected with the North-American colonies 
who voted on that side (unless Fane William Sharpe, M.P. for 
Callington, is counted as such, being a nephew of Horace Sharpe, 
Governor of Maryland). By 1767 Robert Nugent and his son 
had, in turn, deserted Grenville, and changed into ‘ King’s 
friends ’, but Colleton continued with Grenville in opposition to 
Chatham, as he had been to the Rockinghams.? 

Colleton apparently did not stand for parliament at the 
general election of 1768; he could not expect any support from 
the government, nor could he have carried Lostwithiel against 
Lord Edgcumbe who at that time was connected with the 
Rockinghams. But after the death of George Grenville and the 
dissolution of his party, he drifted back into the government 
camp and was returned for St. Mawes, a Cornish pocket borough 
under Nugent’s patronage, at a by-election in December 1772. 
On the dissolution of parliament in 1774, he finally withdrew 
from the house. He died in 1790, having ‘been upwards of 
fifty years in the commission of the peace ’ for Berkshire.* Leav- 
ing no descendants, he bequeathed both Haines Hill and his 
plantation in Barbados to Charles Garth, jun., the son of his 
friend and cousin, Charles Garth, who had pre-deceased him ; from 
Charles Garth, jun., who took the additional name of Colleton, 
both Haines Hill and the plantation passed to his younger brother, 
Captain Thomas Garth, R.N., with whose descendants they re- 
main to this day. A picture of James Edward Colleton is pre- 
served at Haines Hill; his dress and figure are elegant, and his 
face refined, but there is little strength or personality in it, much 
less than in the simple, honest face of John Garth. 


1 See Grenville Papers, ii. 454. 
2 See (undated) lists of parties drawn up in 1767 by Sir William Meredith, M.P. ; 
Add. MS. 33002, fos. 470-3. 
3 Gentleman's Magazine, 1790, ii. 860. 
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Charles Boone, M.P. 


The Boones were a Devonshire family seated at Boone’s 
Place, Dartmouth.! One of them, Thomas Boone, represented 
Dartmouth in Parliament 1646-56, and was to have been one 
of the judges of Charles I, but, though a strong Commonwealth 
man, discreetly refrained from attending. His descendants 
became London merchants, and went wherever English trade 
was plying. Christopher Boone, possibly his son, traded to 
Spain and the East Indies, and was one of the twenty-four com- 
missioners named in the charter of the East India Company 
confirmed by Charles II in 1660. Dying in 1686, ‘ he left mourn- 
ing rings . . . to several of his cousins, among them to John 
Boone,? then in Florida [presumed to be the ancestor of Colonel 
Daniel Boone of Kentucky], Charles Boone (senior), his godson ’, 
&c.2 This Charles, who, it seems, was really a great-nephew of 
Christopher Boone, was the son of Thomas Boone, a London 
merchant ; he went out to India, became governor of Bombay, 
and, on his return to England, a director of the East India 
Company and of the Bank of England ; from 1727 till 1734 he 
sat in parliament for Ludgershall. He was married twice ; his 
son by the first marriage, Daniel Boone, born in the East 
Indies about 1711, attached himself to Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, was a groom of his bedchamber, and, after his death, ‘a 
clerk in the household of the Princess Dowager of Wales ’, and 
sat in parliament from 1741 till 1761.4 The second wife of Charles 
Boone, sen., was Elizabeth, sister of John Garth; their eldest 
son was Charles Boone, M.P., and the second was Thomas Boone, 
governor of South Carolina. A brother of Charles Boone, sen., 
Joseph, was a merchant engaged in the American trade; he 
went out to South Carolina in 1694, at the age of about seventeen, 
settled there, married a daughter of Landgrave Daniel Axtell, 
and acquired a considerable estate, the so-called ‘ Boone’s 
Barony ’ on the Pon-Pon River. He played a prominent part 
in the politics of South Carolina, was sent over to England in 


1 For a pedigree of the Boone family see Hasted’s Hundred of Blackheath, ed. by 
H. H. Drake (1886), p. 223. It is not, however, altogether accurate. Charles and 
Thomas Boone appear in it as sons of the first wife of Charles Boone, sen., which is 
obviously wrong, as Charles Boone, sen., married his second wife in 1727 and Charles 
Boone, jun., was bornin 1728. Further, the first wife of Charles Boone, jun., is omitted 
from that pedigree. 

2 Probably identical with John Boone who in 1675 was a member of the council of 
South Carolina, but was removed from it ‘for correspondence with pirates’ (see 
Collections of the So. Ca. Hist. Soc. v. (1897), 469. 

3 Hasted, op. cit. p. 222. 

4 His wife, Anne, daughter and co-heiress of George Evelyn, of Rooksnest, Surrey, 
and widow of Thomas Gregg, from 1757 onwards appears in the secret service accounts 
as drawing an annual pension of £400 (see Add. MSS. 33044; also 33040, fos. 15-16 
and 358-60). I do not know the grounds on which it was given. 
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_ 1704 to represent the-party opposed to Governor Johnson and 
the Church Act, and again in 1715, and was active in fighting 
the proprietary government. Dying in 1734, he ‘by his will 
devised certain of his property, including this [Boone’s] barony, 
to his widow for life and after her death to the sons of his brother, 
Charles Boone, by his second marriage ’,} i.e. Charles and Thomas. 
He was for them and their cousin, Charles Garth, another, and 
very important, link with South Carolina. 

Charles Boone, jun., was born in 1728 and educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge.?, In 1757 he was returned to 
parliament for Castle Rising in Norfolk, a pocket borough of 
John, 3rd earl of Orford (grandson of Sir Robert Walpole), suc- 
ceeding there Horace Walpole, who moved to the more dignified 
family borough of King’s Lynn. In 1761 Charles Boone was 
re-elected at Castle Rising, for which he sat again from 1784 to 
1796; while from 1768 to 1784 he represented Ashburton, in Devon- 
shire, again on the interest of Lord Orford, whose mother, an 
heiress of the Rolles and Tuckfields, had considerable parliamen- 
tary influence in the west of England. Young Lord Orford, a 
man devoid not of ability but of sense, had been Charles Boone’s 
contemporary at Eton, and was a good friend to Boone, who, 
later on, proved ‘the single friend’ that showed ‘ gratitude to 
him, when he was deemed no longer capable of serving anybody ’.® 

Charles Boone was a young man about town, and his name 
occurs in the correspondence of the brilliant set, of Horace 
Walpole, George Selwyn, Lord Carlisle, &c., whose custom it was 
to exercise their humorous conceit on their best friends. Charles 
Boone, himself neither a wit nor a letter-writer—‘ Boon who ne’er 
inclines to satire’, wrote Garrick in an ode—remained a butt, 
his marriage providing a subject for amusement to his friends. 


1 Henry A. M. Smith, ‘ The Baronies of South Carolina’, the So. Ca. Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, vol. xiii (April 1912). See also about Joseph Boone, Edward 
McCrady, History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 1670-1719, 
and History of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 1719-1776. A copy of 
Joseph Boone’s will is preserved in the Record Office among the papers submitted by 
Thomas Boone to the royal commission of inquiry into the losses and services of 
American loyalists, A.O. 13/125. 

2 See J. and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses. 

3 See letter from Horace Walpole to Horace Mann, 28 April 1777. At that time 
Lord Orford was reported insane. 

In a letter to Lord Bute, dated Houghton, 8 July 1762, Lord Orford solicited a 
sinecure for Charles Boone. He wrote: ‘ Being informed that by the death of Mr. 
Hammerton the place of Secretary to the Province of South Carolina is become vacant 
and in the gift of the Treasury, will you excuse the liberty I take of applying to your 
Lordship to bestow it on my friend Mr. Charles Boone who has a considerable estate 
in that Province and some of who’s family have had the honor to belong to the late 
Prince of Wales. If your Lordship is not already engaged and will be so kind to give 
it to Mr. Boone, I assure you I shall esteem the favor conferred on my friend as a 


much greater obligation than any that could ever possibly be conferred on myself’ 
(Bute MSS.). 
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George Selwyn ‘ asked Charles Boone if it is true that he is going 
to be married .to the fat rich Crowley ?’ wrote Horace Walpole 
to George Montagu on 25 May 1762. ‘ Boone denied it ’"—to 
which Selwyn replied with a joke of which the point, in Mrs. 
Toynbee’s edition of Walpole’s letters, is changed into dots, to 
mark its being ‘ quite unfit for publication ’.1. He married her 
after all, on 21 October 1762, a woman of thirty-seven, by about 
five years his senior, but enormously rich. Her grandfather, 
Sir Ambrose Crowley, M.P., lord mayor of London, had been 
a self-made man, the founder of the famous ironworks on the 
Tyne,? and his fortune had descended to Theodosia, widow of 
his only son John, and to their two daughters, Theodosia, wife 
of Charles Boone, and Elizabeth, wife of John, 2nd earl of 
Ashburnham. According to a note in the Gentleman’s Magazine,* 
the two sons-in-law ‘improved’ John Crowley’s ‘immense 
fortune’ ‘by carrying on the business of an ironmaster .. . 
for a long time . . . under the firm of Theodosia Crowley & Co.’. 
Theodosia Boone died on 9 January 1765 ; * ‘ Charles is of course 
inconsolable ’, reported Gilly Williams to George Selwyn ;° and 
so says the monument raised in Barking Hall church, in Suffolk, 
“by a disconsolate husband’. As there was a daughter of 
the marriage, Charles Boone may have continued ‘ improving ’ 
the fortune, but as she pre-deceased her grandmother, it seems 
doubtful whether ultimately much of it came to him. 

On 16 January 1768 he married secundo voto a Miss Harriet 
Wright of Roehampton, in Selwyn’s characteristically benevolent 
description, ‘a squint-eyed, chitten-face citizen with about 
£5,000 fortune ’.6 Charles Boone died in 1819, in his ninetieth 
year. ‘ His remains were deposited in the family vault at Lee in 
Kent, attended by his afflicted relatives, General Thomas Garth 
[younger brother of Charles Garth] and Captain Thomas Garth, 
R.N. [a son of Charles Garth]. The personal effects of Mr. Boone 
were stated in the prerogative court as under £500,000.’ ‘The 
bulk of this, as well as the produce of all his freehold, copyhold, 
and leasehold estates . . . he has left to his daughter Harriet 
Drummond, wife of Sir William Drummond .. . for life.’ ? 


























































































































1Vol. v. 207. Itis probably a fairly innocent story which, if printed, would have 
passed unnoticed. 

2 See about the Crowley family The Hast Anglian (1867), iii. 95-8 ; about Ambrose 
Crowley, William Hutchinson, History of Durham (1787), ii. 441-3, and Surtees, Durham, 
ii. 272 ; also my book on England in the Age of the American Revolution, p. 11. 

31819, i. 658. 4 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1765, p. 46. 

5 See Jesse, George Selwyn and His Contemporaries, i. 353. 

®See Roscoe, George Selwyn, p. 52. There is a famous portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds of Mrs. Boone with her little daughter ; it naturally does not answer 
Selwyn’s description. 

7 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1819, i. 284. Lady Drummond was the daughter of 
Boone’s second wife. Their only son died a child. 
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The close friendship between the families of Garth and Boone 
was continued after his death. General Thomas Garth, in his 
will, left a legacy ‘from the great regard and affection I have 
entertained for the late Charles Boone, Esq., as well as for his 
daughter, Lady Drummond . . ..? And when Lady Drummond 
died in 1837, leaving no descendants, she bequeathed her pic- 
tures and busts, a rich collection of books made by her father 
and herself, and, it is said, £200,000, to Captain Thomas Garth. 
In fact, the pictures, books, and whatever there was left of the 
papers of the three families of Colleton, Garth, and Boone, came 
all to centre in the descendants and heirs of Charles Garth, the 
agent for South Carolina, at Haines Hill, in Berkshire.* 

Charles Boone has left no mark as a politician, though he 
sat in Parliament nearly forty years. Being rich, he was in- 
dependent ; and being one of the dominant class, and probably 
not troubled by an excess of individual notions on political 
matters, he moved with his class, representing, as the ordinary 
member of parliament should, its average opinion. Under 
George II he adhered to Newcastle, and in 1761, as a man of 
rank, he received the circular letter direct from the duke. In 
the chaotic years that followed, he was in touch with various 
leaders, but being dependent on none and not anxious for either 
place or pension, did not form any strong or distinct connexions. 
He lived much at Barking Hall in Suffolk, and Richard Rigby, 
the political ‘man of business’ of the Bedford group (and until 
April 1763 a close friend of Henry Fox), was the leading politician 
of the neighbourhood ; when there were no properly organized 
parties, a man’s politics were apt to be determined by self-interest, 
family ties, neighbourhood, or the last clever man he happened 
to talk to. In November 1762 Henry Fox tried to use Charles 
Boone as intermediary with Lord Orford,* though Newcastle 
still classed him as a friend. In the list of the house of commons 
used by Bute and Grenville, 1761-3, no political connexion is 
marked against his name ; he is merely described as ‘ brother to 
Daniel Boone and to Thomas, governor of South Carolina’. 
In November 1763 Rigby writes to Lord Sandwich asking him, 
for the sake of Charles Boone, to intercede with Lord Hillsborough, 
the president of the board of trade, on behalf of governor Boone 
in his ‘ present squabbles’ with his assembly— pray be as civil 
to him [Charles Boone] as possible, he has been wavering but 
is disposed to become quite steady *.4 When the Rockinghams 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1830, i. 86. 

2 There is at Haines Hill a portrait of Charles Boone by Gainsborough ; also a fine 
miniature. 

3 See letter from Horace Walpole to Henry Fox, 21 November 1762, v. 275-6, 
and Walpole’s Memoirs of George III (ed. by G. F. R. Barker), i. 169-70. 

‘The letter is among the Sandwich Papers, at Hinchingbrooke, and is not dated, 
but from internal evidence can be placed early in November 1763. 
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came into office, Charles Boone did not go with the Grenvilles 
and Bedfords into ‘formed opposition ’, aud when the Rocking- 
hams went out of office, he remained what he always had been, 
a supporter of government, perhaps wise enough to see that he 
who is not out to quarrel or climb, need not find much difference 
between one government and another; and Charles Boone’s 
interests, judging by his library, were primarily of a literary 
kind—the contemporary French literature is specially well 
represented in his collection. In later years Boone adhered to 
Lord North, and when in August 1782 John Robinson, secretary 
. to the treasury, prepared for Lord Shelburne, then prime minister, 
a state of the house of commons, he wrote about Charles Boone : 
‘Mr. Boone comes in on Lord Orford’s interest and is a very 
independent man. Was pretty closely attached to the old 
administration and in long habits of friendship with Mr. Rigby, 
and his friends may be hopeful.’ ! 


Thomas Boone, Governor of South Carolina 


Thomas Boone was born in 1730 or 1731,? arid educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1752 he went out to 
South Carolina to take over the estates which, through the death 
of his uncle’s widow, had passed to him and his brother. Two 
years later he returned to England, but in 1758 went out once 
more,® apparently with the intention to settle in South Carolina. 
He married a South Carolinian, Sarah Ann, daughter of Thomas 
Tattnall and widow of Samuel Peronneau.* William Bull, 
lieutenant-governor of South Carolina, 1759-75, and during 
about half that time acting governor, in 1785 testified that 
Thomas Boone had been on the side of the government even 
before he was appointed governor—‘ there was at that time and 
often before high disputes between His Majesty’s Council and 
the Assembly, the former strenuously withstanding the repeated 
encroachments of popular power made by the latter upon the 
regular constitution of government ’.5 Still, it seems hardly 

1 W. T. Laprade, Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, under Ashburton, pp. 44-5. 

2 Mr. Henry A. M. Smith, op. cit., states that he was born in 1729, but at his matri- 


culation at Cambridge, in March 1746, his age was given as fifteen (see Venn, Alumni 
Cantabrigienses). 7 

%See his evidence before the commissioners for American (loyalist) claims, 22 
March 1785; P.R.O., A.O. 12/47. 

4 See ‘ Barnwell of South Carolina’ in the So. Ca. Hist. and Geneal. Mag. ii. (1901), 
51. I have not been able to ascertain the exact date of Thomas Boone’s marriage. 
His brother-in-law, Josiah Tattnall, became a loyalist; but Governor Tattnall of 
Georgia and Commodore Josiah Tattnall, C.S.N., were descended from him. There 
is a letter from Charles Garth among the Dartmouth MSS. (H.M.C. Rep. 14, Appx. 10, 
p- 210), dated 23 April 1774, ‘recommending Mr. Tattnall to succeed to the Naval 
Office of Georgia ’. 

5In a letter dated London, 15 March 1785, submitted to the commissioners for 
American claims; P.R.O., A.O. 13/125. 
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probable that Boone took a prominent part in the political life 
of the province in the short time he spent there, 1758-9; he 
was neither a member of the council nor of the commons house 
of assembly, and towards the end of 1759, probably through the 
influence of his brother Charles and of James Edward Colleton,? 
he was appointed governor of New Jersey. 

Early in 1761 he was promoted to the governorship of South 
Carolina, of which the official salary of £500 p.a., paid by the 
province, was supplemented with £1000 p.a. from the Civil List 
revenue.” Thomas Boone ‘seems to have made many warm 
friends during his brief career in New Jersey ’.* ‘ If it is honour- 
able to distinguish an administration, not only unsullied, but 
publickly kind and benevolent ’, declared the house of representa- 
tives in their farewell address, ‘such an administration as yours 
demands our grateful acknowledgments .. .’* Charles Boone 
now applied on behalf of his brother for leave to come home to 
settle his private affairs,5 which request was granted. But on 
October 20 Thomas Boone reported with marked self-approba- 
tion : 


My inclination to deliver this Government to my successor in its present 
state of harmony, and the doubtfull situation of So. Carolina . . . have 


prompted me entirely to wave making use of His Majesty’s permission to 
go to Europe, however detrimental this resolution may be to my private 
affairs. 


1 Colleton’s connexion with America served even his relations’ constituents. Thus, 
at the request of Colleton and Dodd a certain Grover, a barrister who was an influential 
man at Reading, was appointed chief justice of Georgia. After that, they asked for 
three months’ leave for him. ‘ Mr. Dodd and Mr. Colleton, my friends at Reading ’, 
wrote Newcastle to Lord Halifax, the president of the board of trade on 2 December 
1758, ‘ say it is essential to the interest there that Mr. Grover, to whom you have been 
so good as to give an employment in America, should not go thither at present ’ (Add. 
MS. 32886, fo. 128). ‘Iam sorry his presence at Reading is necessary to Mr. Dodd 
and Colleton’s interest ’, replied Halifax, ‘ but it is so essentially so to a whole colony, 
which will be in a state of confusion without him’ (Add. MS. 32886, fo. 130). The 
interest of Georgia prevailed, for in a letter to Newcastle dated 7 January 1759 Colleton 
speaks of ‘ the very ill success I met with in pointing out to your Grace what was for 
your interest at Reading in the case of Mr. Grover’ (Add. MS. 32887, fo. 59). For 
Grover’s further fate see Add. MSS. 32968, fo. 467; 32969, fos. 302 and 304; 32970, 
fos. 234 and 250-52; and 32972, fo. 168. 

2 See P.R.O., T. 38/226: ‘An Account of all Monies which have been issued and 
paid out of the receipt of His Majesty’s Exchequer . . . from the 25th day of October 
1765, to the 25th day of February 1769 . . .’, pp. 55, 90, 116, 146, 175, and 209. 
From this source Boone received £3308 19s. 94d. for his term of office in South Carolina. 
For his petition about the salary of £500 p.a., which South Carolina tried to withhold 
from him, see C.O. 5/378, p. 29; also Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial), 1745-1766, 
pp. 612 and 743-4 ; and Collections of the So. Ca. Hist. Soc. ii. (1858), 189-90. 

3 See New Jersey Archives, ix. 234-5, footnote. 4 Ibid. p. 288. 

5 Ibid. p. 263; letter dated 16 April 1761. 

® Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial), iv. 485. 

7 New Jersey Archives, ix. 305. When, later on, the South Carolina assembly 
refused to pay the salary which was due to him, the matter assumed heroic dimensions : 

*, . . on the 4th May 1761, your memorialist was most graciously promoted by 
His Majesty from the Government of New Jersey to South Carolina: ... in 
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He arrived at Charleston on 22 December 1761. ‘In their 
addresses of welcome the council and commons both refer to 
his well-known character of uprightness and ability, and ninety 
gentlemen join in an address expressing their great satisfaction 
at his appointment, and declaring that if it had been left to them 
to choose, they knew of no gentleman they would have preferred 
for their governor.’ No doubt he was considered by them in 
some measure a fellow-provincial. Through his mother he was 
descended from the Colletons, who were one of the leading families 
in South Carolina; as nephew and heir to Joseph Boone, he 
succeeded to a name and tradition honoured in the province ; 
his wife was a South Carolinian. That he had been born and 
educated in England did not make him a stranger—it was cus- 
tomary among South Carolinian gentlemen to send their children 
for education to England, and practically all the South Carolinians 
prominent in the Revolution (to which the province supplied 
more than its due share of leadership, brains, and zeal) had been 
to an English school, university, or one of the Law Inns. Indeed, 
British ministers, thoroughly friendly to the colonies—and this 
Pitt and Halifax undoubtedly were—could hardly have thought 
of any one more likely to please South Carolina, and the address 
from the ninety gentlemen confirmed this very natural impression. 

Thomas Boone started by zealously guarding and warmly 
championing the interests of his province. Even in the remon- 
strance of 4 December 1762 the commons house of the assembly 
still wrote about him : 


It is a matter of the greatest concern to us upon any occasion, to have 
the least difference with His Majesty’s Governor, especially with a 
gentleman of Your Excellency’s known good character. . . . 


And Christopher Gadsden, over whose election the conflict had 
arisen, in the letter to his constituents, on 25 January 1763, 
acknowledged Boone’s previous exertions on behalf of the pro- 
vince : 


. numbers of facts demonstrate it; our agent’s letters manifest 
how early and indefatigable he has been in his endeavours even through 
his private friends to obtain this very or [money voted to the Colonies 
for services in the war]. 

. It must give every thinking man the greatest concern, to find 
they | are obliged to differ with a gentleman that has shown himself so 
willing to serve the Province in these and several other matters, that 


time of war, in the depth of the winter, in an unarmed merchant man hired at 
his own expence, having leave to return to England for the recovery of his health 
which had been dangerously attacked, an Indian War then raging in South 
Carolina your memorialist repaired to his duty . . .’ (P.R.O., C.O. 5/378, p. 29. 
‘ Memorial of Thomas Boone ’, 25 November 1765.) 


1 Edward McCrady, History of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 1719- 
1776, pp. 354-5. 
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certainly were thought capital and material, till the unfortunate accident 
happened that gave rise to this unhappy difference. 


The facts of the ‘ unhappy difference ’, which was to mar his 
term of office and soon to put an end to it, appear clearly from 
the different original accounts.1 Amendments to the Election 
Act of 1721, voted by South Carolina in 1747 and 1759, had been 
disallowed from Great Britain; and when Boone, soon after 
having assumed the administration, suggested further amend- 
ments, the assembly, to his annoyance, refused to enter into 
the matter. He now meant to ram down their throats the Act 
which he had declared deficient but they had chosen to retain 
unchanged, and over the next by-election, raised a petty objection 
—that the returning officer had not taken an oath prescribed by the 
Election Act. When the assembly none the less declared Gadsden 
duly elected, Boone refused to administer to him the state oaths, 
required of every member, and as they considered his interference 
an encroachment on their privileges, he, ‘ thinking that entring 
into altercation with the Assembly on the point might be attended 
with disagreeable circumstances ’,? dissolved the assembly. Pos- 
sibly he himself soon felt that he had gone too far, for in his 
report to the board of trade, he hoped that his speech discovered 
‘more reason than warmth’, and pleaded the disinterested 
character of his action—‘ Governors often find their account in 
yielding to an assembly, but never in strenuously exerting the 
prerogative of the Crown ’.8 

The new assembly voted, on 30 November, that the power to 
determine the validity of their elections was solely in them ; 
that the governor’s refusal to administer the oath was a breach 
of privilege ; and that the sudden dissolution of the last assembly 


for matters only cognizable by the Common House was a most precipitate, 
unadvised, unprecedented procedure, of the most dangerous consequence, 
being a great violation of the freedom of elections, and having a manifest 
tendency to subvert and destroy the most essential and inviolable rights 
of the people, and reduce the power and authority of the House to an 


abject dependence on, and subserviency to, the will and opinion of a 
Governor. 


1These are the most important original sources: the Journals of the General 
Assembly of South Carolina, of which a copy is in the Record Office (C.O. 5/480); the 
letters from Governor Boone to the lords of trade, including the texts of the various 
speeches, addresses, &c. (C.O. 5/377); the brief prepared by Boone’s solicitor for 
Charles Yorke who appeared for him before the privy council on 27 July 1764, 
‘Governor Boone’s State of the Dispute between himself and the Commons House of 
Assembly in South Carolina ’ (in the Hardwicke Papers, Add. MS. 35910, fos. 233-50) ; 
and the pamphlet published in London by Charles Garth, in accordance with orders 
received from his South Carolinian constituents—Full State of the Dispute between the 
Governor and the Commons House of Assembly of His Majesty’s Province of South Carolina 
in America, as transmitted to their Agent in Great Britain. 

2 ‘Governor Boone’s State of the Dispute.’ 30.0. 5/377, pp. 314-15. 

VOL. LIV.—NO. CCXV. GG 
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Their remonstrance was firm, but decent and respectful. 
He answered by directing them to attend to ‘an immediate 
requisition from the King’, and added flippantly : ‘Common 
policy seems to point out that, in proportion as your indignation 
rises at your Governor, your deference and obedience to the 
Crown should be more conspicuous’. Only after having thus 
‘ quickened ’ their proceedings, on 7 December, he vouchsafed 
them a reply, petty, childish, and impertinent in its punctilios 
and would-be cleverness ; he advised them to appeal to the king 
and concluded : 


To the King I am responsible for what I have done, or may do, but the 
power of adjourning, proroguing or dissolving an Assembly abruptly, 
precipitately, unadvisedly, for a good, an insufficient, or no reason at all, 
I may and shall exercise without your control. 


The house, on 10 December, returned a very long and ela- 
borate answer ; there was over-emphasis and exaggeration in it 
and little sense of proportion—still, they preserved good manners 
and a dignified attitude, which is more than can be said of Thomas 
Boone. On 11 December, he sent the following verbal message : 


I refer you, Gentlemen, to my former answer ; if you think that forty 
more messages can be of the least service to the Province I am ready 
chearfully to receive them; but you must give me leave to rely solely 
and absolutely on the inefficacy of what you can say or do to sully my past 
conduct or future reputation.? 


The assembly thereupon, by 24 votes to 6, resolved not to 
enter into any further business with the governor until he ‘ shall 
have done justice to this House in this important point’; and 
on 14 February 1762 transmitted the papers to Charles Garth, 
directing him to ‘ vindicate’ their behaviour, to ‘fee the best 
council to defend them ’, and to furnish any board, before which 
the matter might come, with these papers ‘ carefully printed ’. 
Moreover, they meant to appeal to the other colonies : 


As we are certain it can be no disadvantage to our cause to make it 
as public as possible, we desire you therefore to furnish the agents of all 
His Majesty’s colonies and islands with a printed copy thereof; and as 
we are persuaded too, they will soon discover this is not a matter that 
may in its application relate only to Carolina, we make no doubt they will 
lend you their assistance. 


Lastly, Garth was to inform the printer that he was free to 
publish the pamphlet for sale.* 


1 This is his own version of it; see C.O. 5/377, p. 405. Its text in the pamphlet, 
published by order of the assembly, differs slightly from the above and does not always 
tally even with that given in the Journals of the General Assembly (see C.O. 5/480, 
p. 47); but the divergencies are unimportant. 

2 Charles Garth did as directed, but the printer, Dryden Leach, declined publishing 
the pamphlet for sale on his own account, and even omitted putting his name on its 
title-page, a thing animadverted upon by the South Carolina Committee (see their 
letter to Garth, 29 September 1763, and his reply, 7 January 1764). 
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‘I have manifested the most perfect indifference to their 
behaviour ’, wrote Boone to the lords of trade on 29 March 1763, 
‘which I have good reason to believe has mortified them to the 
quick... .21 His indifference, however, diminished when he 
found that the government at home did not relish his behaviour. 
He wrote to the board of trade on 31 May 1763 : 


I yesterday was honoured with your Lordships’ letter of the 3rd of 
Dect acknowledging the receipt of mine of the 14th September [about 
having dissolved the Assembly] which I am very sorry to find your Lord- 
ships deem inexplicit as to the particular points in which I thought the 
Assembly acted improperly. 


He therefore explained his position once more : 


The enforcing of every law I thought my duty, nor could I in my 
judgment connive at a breach of any consistent with the oath I took to 
see them punctually observed. 


In admitting the validity of the election ‘ against a positive law ’ 
the assembly ‘ offended as a body, and were, I thought, to be 
punished as such’. ‘If they could dispense with the observation 
of one act, they might equally with all.’ ? 

Soon he received an even clearer hint of displeasure from the 
secretary of state in the form of leave to come home.’ It was 
time to end the impasse, and having summoned the assembly, 
in September 1763, Boone tried to cajole them into transacting 
business with him, emphasizing all that he had done for them. 
‘I desire, Gentlemen, you will accept of my best endeavours for 
your benefit and advantage as an earnest of my future intentions.’ 
But the assembly, while acknowledging his merits, persisted in 
its previous resolution. Then Boone, in a childish way, tried 
to trap them into sending him a message about the newly elected 
members, but merely entangled himself in further undignified 
squabbles. On 13 September 1763 the assembly voted a petition 
to the king about ‘ that most constitutional and essential privilege 
solely to judge and finally to determine the validity of the election 
of their own Members ’ ; while Boone, in his letter of 15 September, 
once more stated his case, adding : 


If a Governor is to be called to an account by a subsequent Assembly 
for dissolving a former one, even supposing him to be mistaken as to the 
point on which he did it, which I am far from allowing, there is an end 
to the exercise of this branch of the prerogative in America ; but it seems 


1.0. 5/377, p. 425. 2C.0. 5/377, pp. 429-32. 

5 T have not succeeded in finding a copy of that letter and do not know its exact 
date, but Charles Garth, in his letter of 30 April 1763 reported to the committee of 
correspondence of South Carolina having been told by John Pownall, secretary to the 
board of trade, that ‘it had been notify’d to the Board from the Secretary of State’s 


ae that leave of absence had been sent to Governor Boone . . .” (Garth’s Letter- 
ooks), 
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to be absurd that the inferior, offending, corrected party, should have the 
power of judging the conduct of the superior, correcting magistrate.1 


When the house reassembled in January 1764, Boone tried 
further concessions, but when even these did not move the as- 
sembly, he at last determined to go home. He wrote to the lords 
of trade on 19 April 1764 : 


Having received no commands whatever from your Lordships relative 
to the dispute between the Assembly and me; |. . . resolved to make 
use of my leave of absence, which nothing but my zeal for the King’s 
service . . . has so long prevented me from taking the benefit of. . . .? 


He left South Carolina about the middle of May, and it was high 
time for him to do so. Lord Halifax, before he had received the 
news of his having started for England, wrote to Boone on 9 June 
1764: ‘It is His Majesty’s pleasure that you should return to 
this Kingdom as soon as conveniently may be, to give an account 
of the state of your Government. . . .’ 


The British government was undoubtedly in an embarrassing 
position. The royal governors in America had no easy time with 
‘the colonists . . . so to say, permanently upon the opposition 
bench ’,4 and the ministry was naturally loath openly to disavow 
a governor, especially while he still remained its representative 
within the province. Still, they disapproved of Boone’s be- 
haviour and tried to overcome the difficulties by ‘ allowing ’ him 
to come home; and they meant until then to avoid adjudging 
the question. When in November 1763 Charles Garth formally 
delivered the assembly’s petition to the privy council,® its planta- 
tions committee inquired with the board of trade whether Boone 
had furnished them ‘ with papers sufficient to enable them fully 
to consider the charge against him’, and the board of trade, 
whilst admitting to have ‘ receiv’d some papers from Mr. Boone 
relative thereunto ’, suggested awaiting his return.’ 

Boone returned to England on 28 June 1764 and on 2 July 
Charles Garth addressed a memorial to the board of trade asking 
that the case be now heard. This was done on Friday, 13 July, 


10.0. 5/377, pp. 465-70. 2 C.0. 5/377, p. 857. 3 C.0. 5/390, p. 67. 

4J. T. Adams, Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776, p. 28. See his excellent 
and impartial analysis of the system. ; 

5 This appears clearly from the letter sent by Garth to the committee of corre- 
spondence on 30 April 1763. 

6 The petition first came before the privy council on 18 November 1763, and was 
referred by them to their plantations committee ; see P.C. 2/110, p. 158. 

7 See letter from Charles Garth to the committee of correspondence, 7 January 1764. 
No entry to that effect appears in the ‘ Council Register ’, where the next entry is the 
order of 26 June 1764, p. 482, whereby the petition from the South Carolina Assembly 
is sent to the board of trade ‘for their consideration and report’. See also Board 
of Trade Journal. 

® The memorial is in C.0. 5/377, pp. 741-3; see also Garth’s letters to South 
Carolina, 30 June (a P.S. to one of 27 June) and 3 July 1764. 
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and for six hours the matter was argued before the Board, Dunn- 
ing, the famous lawyer, and Garth appearing for the assembly, 
and Boone, on this occasion, attending without counsel. Garth 
concludes a long, detailed account of the proceedings with the 
remark: ‘It would be injustice to the Board if I omitted to 
observe that more candour, or more impartiality I never saw at 
any hearing in any court of law or equity whatever ’.1 Their 
report, dated 16 July, though to some extent influenced by the 
egregious parental doctrine never to disavow too unreservedly 
the tutelary powers set over children, none the less is remarkable 
for its sound common sense : 


. . . The Governor appears to us to have taken up the matter with 
more zeal than prudence and in the process of it to have been actuated 
by a degree of passion and resentment inconsistent with good policy and 
unsuited to the dignity of his situation. 

. . . The Commons House . . . allowed themselves to be so far pro- 
voked as to forget their duty to His Majesty and to their constituents in 
so much that they put a stop to all public business of the colony during 
upwards of eight months. . . . 


As to the subject-matter of the dispute, they conceived it ‘ both 
unnecessary and improper that any explicit declaration should 
be made to that House thereupon ’, but they satisfied its demands 
by recommending the appointment of deputies for administering 
the state oaths ; this, they wrote, ‘ would tend to quiet the minds 
of people and prevent disputes of the same nature from arising 
for the future’. By an order of the privy council, dated 17 
July,” copies of this report were given both to Thomas Boone 
and to Charles Garth as agent for South Carolina. Such an 
official communication of their strictures on Boone’s behaviour 
was as clear a disavowal of his methods as could have been wished 
for or expected. 

During the short time of the governorship Thomas Boone had 
produced a more than usual amount of the irritation which the 
“never-ending insolence of those in power’ anyhow excites in 
legislative assemblies deprived of effective control over the 
executive. In 1851 Joseph Johnson wrote in his Traditions and 
Reminiscences : 


There can be little doubt that Governor Boone’s ‘interference with 
the election of Christopher Gadsden was an exciting cause in South 
Carolina for the jealousy of their public and private rights; that these 
feelings were confirmed and strengthened by the countenance to Governor 
Boone given him by the British Ministry. . . . 


This passage has been reproduced, endorsed, or embroidered by 
numerous American writers. Their judgement about Boone and 


1 See his letter of 20 July 1764. For the official entry concerning this hearing see 
C.O, 391/71, pp. 387-8. 2 See P.C. 2/110, p. 536. 
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the consequences of his behaviour is probably correct, but can 
the British ministry really be said to have shown ‘ countenance ’ 
to him? Or is this not rather an a priori assumption inspired 
by its having been a British ministry ? Mr. E. I. Renick, in his 
essay on ‘Christopher Gadsden ’,) adds in this connexion that 
the ‘habitual contempt with which American gentlemen were 
treated whenever they had official intercourse with British civil 
and military officers was a potent cause for resistance in 1765’. 
But was Boone so ‘ British’ in contrast to the ‘ colonial gentle- 
men’? Had he been not a governor, but a member of the 
assembly, and on the popular side, his grandmother, his uncle, 
his wife, his estates, and his residence in the province would all 
be remembered and would make him a ‘ typical ’ South Carolinian. 

Thomas Boone left South Carolina on 11 May 1764 for ever,? 
though the fact that in July 1764 Charles Boone conveyed to 
Thomas his share in the estates of their uncle, Joseph Boone,? 
would seem to indicate that he expected to return. He was re- 
placed in the governorship by Lord Charles Montagu who went 
out after the repeal of the Stamp Act had been carried. In 
regard to that Act and Thomas Boone, Garth wrote to South 
Carolina on 22 February 1766 : 


I think it but justice to Mr. Boone to inform the Committee he has 
had the honour of having been frequently consulted by the Administration 
and that his opinion and mine have entirely concurred upon the injustice 
of this act of oppression. 


The rest of Thomas Boone’s life was spent in comparative 
obscurity. On 5 December 1769 he was appointed to a com- 
missionership of the customs, with a salary of £1000 p.a. In 
1782 his South Carolinian estates were confiscated : the Pon-Pon 
estate, 6815 acres, forming three ‘ well-cultivated plantations 
of rice ’, and the Mepshoo estate, 2000 acres, ‘ one large cultivated 
rice plantation, stocked with cattle, horses, and negroes, by far 
the greater part of the negroes, if not the whole, natives of the 
said estate’. The latter had been left to Boone, subject to 
certain legacies, by Margaret, widow of John Colleton (the 
younger brother of James Edward Colleton). The compensation 
which Thomas Boone claimed for the losses suffered during the 
war and by subsequent confiscation was £41,207 4s. 4d., and 
the sum ultimately adjudged to him on revision amounted to 
£22,533 8s. net. Thomas Boone resigned his commissionership 
of customs in 1805, presumably because of age, and died on 
25 September 1812, at his paternal home, at Lee in Kent.5 


L. B. NAmMIER. 


1In the Publications of the Southern History Association, ii. (1898), 246. 

® See his evidence before the commission for American claims (A.O. 12/47). 

3 See ibid., and also Charles Boone’s letter dated 14 January 1784 (A.O. 13/125). 
“See A.O. 12/109, pp. 82-3. 5 See Gentleman’s Magazine, 1812, ii. 402. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury 


THE following notes are offered as a very modest supplement to 
Dr. R. L. Poole’s paper in the Proceedings of the British Academy 
for 1924 on ‘The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury’, 
that is the first 133 letters of the printed collection which goes 
by his name. 

From a passage in ep. 34 addressed to John, treasurer of 
York—‘ Si dominus Eboracensis regem coronare . . . tentauerit ’ 
—Dr. Poole concludes that this letter was written before 19 
December 1154, the date of Henry II’s coronation at Westminster. 
No other letter in the collection appears, however, to be nearly so 
early, and there seems no room for doubt that the reference is 
actually to the crown-wearing at Lincoln at Christmas 1157.? 
A letter from the king to Archbishop Theobald, which was printed 
in Matthew Parker’s De Antiquitate Ecclesiae Britannicae from 
the original at Lambeth,’ makes it clear that a rumour had reached 
Canterbury that the archbishop of York had been selected to 
crown Henry on this occasion and that Theobald had protested. 
Henry gave an emphatic assurance that this was far from his 
intention, and that in Theobald’s absence the ceremony would 
be performed by the bishop of Lincoln. It would in any case 
seem impossible that there could have been any question that 
the archbishop of York, himself consecrated by Theobald a few 
weeks earlier, would have claimed the right to crown the king 
at the coronation in 1154.4 Both the king’s letter and John of 
Salisbury’s letter must come from the latter part of 1157. 

There is only one other letter (ep. 82) to which Dr. Poole has 
assigned a date before 1156, and this was no more than a sug- 
gestion. If ep. 82 does not belong to 1155, then it seems probable 
that the whole collection may come from 1156-61: that is from 
the time of John’s return from Italy in the spring of the former 
year until Theobald’s death. 

Ep. 59, referring to the election of the Anti-pope Victor IV, 
comes from 1160. In this letter, which is addressed to Ralf 

1 Op. cit. p. 12. 

2? For the date see Eyton, Court, Household, and Itinerary of Henry II, p.31. 

3 Cartae Miscellaneae, vol. xi. no. 13: De Antiquitate (ed. 1572), p. 117; (ed. 1605), 
p. 128; (ed. 1729), p. 195. I cannot find that this letter has been noticed by any recent 
writer, although it is of some importance not only for the history of the ceremony of 
crown-wearing but also in connexion with the Canterbury—York controversy, and it is 
of some assistance in determining Henry II’s itinerary. 


“Roger was present, but took no active part in the ceremony: ‘manum non 
apposuit ’ (R. de Diceto, Opera, ii. 299). 
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of Sarre, John of Salisbury states that ‘ e contra Eboracensis 
et thesaurarius noster fouent totis viribus Alexandrum’. There 
is, of course, no question that the first-named is Roger of Pont 
l’Evéque, archbishop of York. Dr. Poole identifies the second 
with the king’s treasurer.1 Richard of Ely was, however, at 
this date a person of very little consequence, whose opinion and 
influence in the controversy would be negligible.2 In the selec- 
tion of letters published by Dom Brial in volume xvi of Historiens 
de la France, ‘ our treasurer’ was identified with the treasurer 
of York,? and there can scarcely be room for doubt that this 
identification is correct. John ‘ Bellesmains’ was, of course, 
already a man of some importance and a friend both of John of 
Salisbury’s and of Ralf’s. 

A complete copy, apparently contemporary, of Archbishop 
Theobald’s farewell letter to Henry IT (ep. 54) exists in Lambeth 
Palace Library, and was printed by Samuel Drake in his edition 
(1729) of Parker’s De Antiquitate.’ This copy preserves the 
address and valediction and supplies a number of superior readings 
in the body of the text. 

The original of ep. 57, Theobald’s will, has been preserved 
at Canterbury, and has been printed by Mr. C. E. Woodruff : 6 
this follows almost verbatim the copy in the letters of John of 
Salisbury, but is furnished with address and valediction. At 
an early date there appears another version in which the address 
is not in the same terms and the closing sentences are entirely 
different from the original.’ It is possible that we may have 
here a discarded draft. The opening sentences of this version 
were printed by Wharton, apparently in the belief that he was 
reproducing the whole.® 


1 Op. cit. p. 21. 2 Ante, xliii. 166. 

3 Op. cit. p. 503, note b. (I do not, however, understand the reference to ‘ epist. 
39°.) The identification may be due to Baluze : cf. ibid. pp. xi, 489 ; Notices et Extraits 
des Manuscrits, ix. pt. ii, 95-6. 

* Ph. Pouzet, L’anglais Jean dit Bellesmains (1927), p. 18, has seemingly followed this 
identification, but his reference to Hist. de la France, xvi. 497, appears to be mistaken. 
For a reference to ‘ Johannes thesaurarius ’ in the Pipe Roll of 1156 and other similar 
references, where the treasurer of York seems intended, see ante, xliii. 163. 

5 In the annotationes to p. 19§. Drake took this document from what he called the 
‘codex Sunderlandianus’, which is apparently to. be identified with MS. 959 at 
Lambeth. This is a copy of the first edition of the De Antiquitate, supplemented with 
documents in original and transcript. The letter is inserted between pages 116 and 
117. 

® Chapter Library, Chartae Antiquae, A. 3: Kent Archaeological Soc., Sede Vacante 
Wills, pp. 61-2. 

7Chartae Antiquae, C. 204: a collection of royal and archi-episcopal charters of 
which the latest are of Richard I. This version is copied, but with variants and 
additional sentences, also into Register A, fo. 186, and Register E, fo. xxxb, which are 
about a century later in date. I am indebted for this information to the courtesy of 
the Librarian, Mr. W. P. Blore. 

8 Anglia Sacra, ii. xi. Presumably Wharton printed from a transcript furnished 
by a correspondent at Canterbury. 
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Epp. 54 and 57 are two of ninety-eight items in the collection 
of John’s early correspondence which are drafts of Archbishop 
Theobald’s letters, and it is not unlikely that several more could 
be identified in surviving originals or copies of such originals. 
For these, therefore, we need not be entirely dependent upon 
the two fourteenth-century transcripts of the collection. 

H. G. RicHarpson. 


The Battle of Poitiers 


In a recent number of this Review 1 Colonel Burne gave a vigorous 
account of the battle of Poitiers, which was in essentials a defence 
of the ‘ English school’ against the views of the late Roland 
Delachenal.? Between these rival theories there are two main 
differences. Colonel Burne asserts that the English fought in 
a prepared position more than half a mile to the north of the 
little river Miausson. Delachenal, on the other hand, believed 
that the English were attacked while in the act of retreating 
s (‘en pleine marche ’), and that the battle was fought close to 
the river, the English ‘left’ almost resting upon it. Both 
Delachenal and Colonel Burne argued from an exhaustive study 
of the same evidence, and the issue between them lies chiefly, 
though not entirely, in their varying interpretations of Geoffrey 
Baker and the weight they attach to the narrative of the Chandos 
Herald. It is therefore a pity that Colonel Burne has apparently 
overlooked the most important new evidence that has come to 
light since Delachenal wrote, viz. the Anonimalle Chronicle.® 
It is not even mentioned in his preliminary survey of the materials, 
and no account of it is taken in his subsequent argument. This 
is all the more regrettable since it strongly supports the views, 
; or something like the views, of Delachenal. Twelve years 
ago, this confirmation of Delachenal’s thesis, from independent 
evidence he had never seen, convinced me that he was substanti- 
ally right, in spite of the weighty authority of Tout on the other 
side. 
The crucial passage in the Anonimalle Chronicle is this : 


Et ‘4 lendymain le iour de lundy le prince et les graundz seignours de 
soun host ovesge lui oierent messe en reverence de Dieu et puis removerent 
en laube de iour devers Poyters. Et le count de Warrewyk passa une 
estreit causee outre un marrays ou trova une ville od un chastelle fraunceis 
et le pres del cariage del host des Engleis fuist si graunde et le causee si 


1 Ante, liii. 21-52. 2 Histoire de Charles V, i. 189-245. 
o 3 The Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. V. H. Galbraith (Manchester University Press, 
1927). 4 Ibid. p. 38. 
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estreit qils ne purrent bien passer et si demurrent tange au prime du dit 
iour de lundy. Et si virent lavaunt garde des Fraunceis venir devers le 
prince od deux graundz batailles des gentz darmes des pavasers et 
aublasteres. Et si retourna le dit count de Warrewyk od ses gentz, 
passaunt le marrays trovaunt une bone passage ge unge devaunt ne fuist 
trove, feraunt et descomfitaunt les pavasers tut a chyvalle descendaunt 
a peez, arrayaunt soun bataille, lavaunt garde feraunt sur lavaunt de ses 
enemys. Et tantost le count de Salesbure od le rerewarde en eide del 
dit count de Warrewyk viegnt, feraunt et abataunt sur lavaunt garde 
de les Fraunceis yssi ge entre ceux deux les enemys furent descomfitz. 


This clear and simple statement vindicates, and at the same time 
makes more precise, the story of the Chandos Herald ; and the 
two, taken in conjunction with the Prince’s letter to the city 
of London, prove almost to demonstration that the English 
were attacked while retreating across the Miausson. The last 
doubts are removed by Geoffrey Baker’s account ? of the Prince’s 
‘battle’ crossing with its baggage an ‘ ampla profundaque 
vallis et mariscus, torrente quodam irriguus ’ at a ‘satis angustum 
vadum ’; and (later) of the earl of Warwick ‘ holding the slope 
going down to the marsh ’. 

How hardly the evidence of the Anonimalle Chronicle bears 
on Colonel Burne’s position is best illustrated from his own 
article. After stating Delachenal’s argument (derived from the 
Herald) that ‘ the battle must have taken place close to the banks 
of the Miosson because Warwick was able to return and inter- 
vene early in the fight ’, he adds, ‘ but the passages in the rhymed 
chronicle are much too vague and ill-defined to warrant such a 
precise interpretation. In any case, I think it unlikely that 
Warwick did himself cross the river.’? We must, I think, 
now accept it as a fact that Warwick did cross the river and was 
able to return and intervene early in the fight. And again 
(p. 36): ‘ Further to fit in Le Baker with the Herald, he (i.e. 
Delachenal) makes Warwick “arrive at”’ the marsh, whereas 
the context shows that Baker’s word “tenuit ”’ can only mean 
“occupied ’’. It is essentially static in meaning. If we postulate 
an error in Le Baker’s chronology, and take the passage beginning 
“Talia dicens’’ to apply to the Sunday the difficulties vanish.’ 
The quotation from the Anonimalle Chronicle given above not 
only shows that Warwick had to cross the river to ‘ arrive at’ 
the marsh, but also renders still more improbable the assumption 
that Baker wrote Monday for Sunday. And yet again (p. 45) 


1° Et pur defaute des vitailles, si bien pur autres enchesons, acordé estoit qe nous 
deveriens prendre nostre chemyn en costeant par devant eux en tieu manere qe, s’ils 
voiloient la bataille ou trere devers nous, en lieu ge n’estoit mye tres graundement & 
nostre desavauntage, qe nous le preindreins, et ensint estoit fait’ (quoted by 
Delachenal, p. 228). 

2 Chronicon Galfridi le Baker, ed. E. M. Thompson, pp. 146-7, 3 Ante, liii, 35, 
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Colonel Burne writes : ‘ Warwick was ordered to detail an escort 
for the loot wagons. This was done’, adding in a footnote: 
‘It is utterly inconsistent with what we know of the early stages 
of the fight that Warwick’s whole column was “ outre la riviere ”’, 
as the Herald asserts ’. 

We can, I fear, only reject Delachenal by explaining away 
the evidence not only of the Herald and Baker, but of the 
Anonimalle Chronicle as well ; and this is, to say the least, difficult. 
There are blunders, of course. For instance, the Prince was not 
making for Poitiers (devers Poyters) when the battle began, 
but running away from it.1_ But we must be prepared for blunders 
in all our authorities in an age when, as Colonel Burne says, ‘ there 
were no maps’. And there are insoluble doubts. We can never 
be sure whether Baker has blundered by assigning to the Prince’s 
‘battle’ a movement executed by Warwick, or whether both 
‘battles ’ crossed the river. But reading these three authorities 
in the light of the Prince’s letter to London, we can only avoid 
the conclusion that the English army was attacked in the act of 
retreating across the Miausson by denying the plain meaning of 
plain words. The ‘ vallis ’, ‘ mariscus ’, ‘ riviere ’, ‘ satis angustum 
vadum ’, the ‘ estreit causee’ of these three authors must refer 
to the Miausson. Collectively they are not to be explained away 
as ‘ a depression near Maupertius ’, where, it would appear, ‘ there 
is now no stream, but it is probable that -before the days of drain- 
age surface water trickled down it, especially as there was an 
“abreuvoir ” at its head’.* Nor is it really going to help if we 
say that the Chandos Herald and the Anonimalle Chronicle were 
not written till a generation after the battle. The value of these, 
as of the other chronicles, is the value of their sources, which were 
doubtless written sources and probably based on news letters.® 
We must take our sources as we find them ; and the Anonimalle 
Chronicle gives a carefully dated, self-consistent account which 
has every appearance of being ultimately based upon exact 
information. 

V. H. GALBRAITH. 


1It is possible, of course, that Baker and the Anonimalle Chronicle are trying to 
disguise the retreat. 

2 Ante, liii. 42. 

* The Chandos Herald’s account is explicitly stated to be derived from the ‘ French 
book’. Cf. Anonimalle Chronicle, p. 165. Col. Burne writes (p. 31): ‘When we 
compare the chronicle (i.e. the Chandos Herald) with, for example, Le Baker, a certain 
haziness—fully accountable for by the passage of time—is apparent’. But Baker is 
equally dependent on his sources. 
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The Board of Trade and Consular Reports, 1696-1782 


THE recent publication of the last volume of the Journal of the 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations! seems a suitable 
occasion to review the relations between that body and the diplo- 
matic and consular agents of the Crown. When the establish- 
ment of a council of trade was discussed under William III ? 
Dr. Charles Davenant, whose ‘ memoriall concerning a council of 
trade ’ was taken as the basis of the parliamentary debates, had 
proposed that ‘the king’s ministers abroad may be directed by 
the act to correspond with this council and to give them from 
time to time an accompt (how our trade stands and how it may 
be improved)’. This was one of Davenant’s proposals which 
were not accepted by the committee of the house of commons, 
because, as Mr. Lees conjectures, the house was not willing to 
go to such extremes. When the actual board of trade and 
plantations, established by the government by commission dated 
15 May 1696,4 required information about British trade with 
any particular country it usually ordered the inspector-general of 
imports and exports to supply the statistics required and also 
summoned the leading merchants interested in that particular 
branch of trade to attend the board to give information and 
express their opinions. Occasionally it also wrote directly to 
British ministers and consuls abroad and, usually after much 
delay, received replies from them. Still less frequently it invited 
a minister or consul on leave or an ex-minister to attend personally 
and give his advice. 

The board was not satisfied with these methods and on 1 March 
1711 it was ordered 


that a representation be prepared, proposing to her Majesty that all the 
British consuls in foreign parts, and, where there are no consuls, her 
Majesty’s ministers there, may receive her Majesty’s directions every six 
months, to assemble the British merchants, trading in the place of such 
consul or minister’s residence, and consult with them upon the then present 
state of British trade to that place, and to propose what they think proper 
for the improvement or advancement thereof; and that such their de- 
liberations be writ down, and signed by the said merchants, and by the 
said consul or minister transmitted to her Majesty, by one of her principal 
secretary's of state, and to her commissioners for trade and plantations.® 


1 London, H.M.S.O. 1938. 

® Ante, liv. 213, January 1939, article by R. M. Lees, ‘ Parliament and the Proposal 
for a Council of Trade, 1695-6 ’. 

’ The intention is clearly stated in the ‘ memoriall’: ‘such a council can watch 
that matters relating to our traffic be not neglected or betrayed by our Ministers 
abroad ’ (ante, liv. 56). 

4G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, p. 1. 

5 Journal, 1 March 1711, pp. 243-4. 
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No constitutional objection could be made to this procedure, and 
on 4 February 1712 the board received and took into considera- 
tion (in connexion with a representation to her majesty on the 
general state of trade of this kingdom to foreign parts) reports 
from Leghorn, Spain, Zant, Naples, Ostend, Bruges, Dresden, and 
Lisbon.1 Some of the agents had apparently sent reports in 
duplicate to the secretary of state and to the board ; others had 
written to the secretary of state who had transmitted their reports 
to the board.? Nothing more is heard of these reports until 
17 March 1715, when the board ordered that ‘the draught of 
a letter be prepared to Mr. Secretary Stanhope, to desire his 
Majesty’s several consuls, etc., in foreign parts may have directions 
to assemble the British merchants residing within their juris- 
dictions, and to transmit hither annual accounts of the state of 
British trade there, as likewise what they know of that of 
foreigners ’.* A similar letter was also sent to the other secretary 
of state, Lord Townshend.* Some replies were received by the 
board and extracts made from them relating to the woollen 
trade.5 But not until 24 and 25 July 1718 ® did the board take 
into consideration the reports as a whole from Hamburg, Elsinore, 
Dantzig, Denmark, Norway, Leghorn, Sicily, Naples, Lisbon, 
Oporto, and Zant. Not until 2, 3, and 10 October 1718 did it 
find time to consider similar reports, dated July 1715, relating 
to trade at Algiers and various Spanish ports.’ 

After this the board made no general attempt to obtain 
regular information from British consuls and ministers on the 
state of trade at their respective ports until 1765; but it did 
from time to time send circular letters to all consuls on particular 
problems, e.g. on 16 February 1728 all consuls were desired to 
send ‘an exact account of what duties are payable on any goods 
of the growth, product, or manufacture of Great Britain imported 
within their respective districts ’.6 Again on 16 July 1729 all 
consuls and ministers abroad were desired to inform the board 
whether ‘any new duties or hardships have been laid on the 
British trade in the several places where they reside ’,? and on 
24 March 1731 a circular letter was to be sent to all consuls ‘ for 
an account of the different species of money current at the place 
where they respectively reside ’.1° On such specific questions 
answers were received with reasonable promptitude from all, 

1 Journal, 4 February 1712, pp. 331-2. 

3 On one occasion (7 May 1714, ibid. p. 532) the secretary of state actually referred 


to the board the question whether Consul Fleetwood should be allowed to take six 
months’ leave from his post. This appears to be the only case of the kind. 


3 Ibid. 17 March 1715, p. 7. 4 Ibid. 1 April 1715, p. 15. 
5 Ibid. 4 January 1716, p. 101. 6 [bid. pp. 415, 416. 
? Ibid. pp. 432, 436, 440. 8 bid. 16 February 1728, p. 383. 


® Ibid. 28 May 1729 and 16 July 1729, pp. 38, 54. 
10 Ibid, 24 March 1731, p. 186. . 
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or nearly all consuls. But the only regular consular reports ! 
received by the board in this period were those from Mr. Tigh, 
consul at Elsinore, who in accordance with specific instructions ? 
from the board sent from time to time lists of all ships passing 
the Sound between 1713-39. It is significant that the board had 
to pay Mr. Tigh his out-of-pocket expenses, which he apparently 
reckoned at £2 10s.a year.? Similarly, when Cyril Wich, resident 
at Hamburg, supplied the board with statistics of British and 
French woollens imported at Hamburg in 1717, 1718, and 1719, 
he obtained his information from the custom-house officers at 
Hamburg, and the board made application to the secretary of 
state for a gratuity or present to be sent through Wich to the 
proper officer at Hamburg.* Similarly, when Consul Skinner sent 
statistics relating to British trade at Leghorn they are specifically 
stated to be extracted from the custom-house books at Leghorn.5 

Thus the attempts of 1711 and 1715 to secure regular reports 
from consuls on the state of British trade at their posts failed 
completely, partly owing to the dilatoriness and incompetence of 
the board itself,* but partly also owing to the passive resistance 
ofthe consuls. They had no machinery for providing the statistics 
desired by the board, since their fees were often based on a 
charge of so much per ship, ‘let the bulk or loading be more or 
less’. They were also unwilling to incur the expense of obtaining 
these figures from the custom-house officers of the port, and the 
board as a general rule could not itself undertake to meet these 
expenses. These difficulties continued in the reign of George ITI, 
but in spite of them a much greater measure of success was 
achieved, and the searcher of the state papers foreign and the 
Foreign Office papers will find hidden amongst the diplomatic 
papers occasional reports and valuable statistics on the nature 
and extent of British foreign trade with European ports. This 
material is the result of the third attempt made by the board in 
January 1765 to secure regular consular reports.?. The secretaries 
of state agreed to send the necessary instructions to the consuls 
and where there were no consuls, to the diplomatic agents of the 
crown. By January 1766 the secretary was able to inform the 
board ‘ that reports had been received from most of his Majesty’s 
ministers and consuls in foreign states and kingdoms, of the 


1 One or two stray reports of a general kind (dealing with the state of trade) are 
mentioned in the minutes, e.g. one from Consul Fleetwood at Naples, dated 5 April 
1720 (Journal, 14 September 1721, p. 321), and another from Sir Cyril Wich at 
Hamburg (ibid. 10 May 1729, p. 31). 

2 Ibid. 1 July 1718, p. 405. 3 Jbid. 9 April 1728, p. 399. 

4 Ibid. 13, 17 May 1720, pp. 164-5. 5 Ibid. 3 January 1729, p. 2. 

®In 1765 the board was unable to say without inquiry whether there were any 
foreign consuls in London (ibid. 6 September, 13 September 1765, pp. 200, 203). 

7 Ibid. 8 January 1765, p. 136. 
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state of British commerce in each respectively ’,! and the board 
agreed ‘that they should be taken into consideration seriatim, 
as the nature and extent of the other important business before 
the board would admit ’.1 It began with the report from the 
consul at Tetuan dealing with trade between Britain and Morocco.? 
The reports were still under consideration in September 1766,° 
and it would appear that they were then quietly shelved by 
the newly appointed board. The more conscientious consuls, 
however, continued to send annual reports, e.g. Samuel Swallow, 
the consul-general in Russia, sent annual reports on the state of 
trade between Britain and Russia regularly from 1765 and 1772, 
and on one occasion at least was thanked by the board for the 
‘accuracy of the accounts transmitted’. There is a still more 
notable series from Ralph Woodford, resident and later minister 
plenipotentiary to the Hanse Towns, and his successor,concerning 
British and French imports at Hamburg and Bremen from 1767 
to 1778,5 while Consul Banks (Galicia and Asturias), Consul 
Buckland (Nice), Consul Beawes (Seville and St. Lucar), and 
Consul Fraser (Algiers) each sent in several reports laid before 
the board between 1767 and 1774. These, however, are a mere 
fraction of the reports actually compiled, e.g. there is no mention 
in the minutes of the regular half-yearly tables in which Consul 
Collet details British exports and imports to Genoa in the late 
‘seventies and early ’eighties.? Many of these were probably 
pigeon-holed in the office of the secretary of state and never 
reached the board. Others were no doubt forwarded to the 
board from the secretary of state’s office, but as no action had to 
be taken upon them escaped notice in the minutes, which in this 
period ‘ become progressively less useful as a guide to the papers 
relating to trade and colonial affairs ’.6 Thus, when Sir William 
Hamilton, British envoy extraordinary at Naples, replied to the 
secretary of state’s instruction to report on the state of trade 
there, the secretary of state questioned his accuracy, &c., ap- 
parently without any reference to the board of trade at all.® 
Since these statistics are often expressly stated to be copied 
from the customs house books of the foreign ports, they would 
seem to offer figures independently compiled, which might profit- 
ably be compared with the official British statistics to which 


1 Journal, 10 January 1766, p. 242. 2 Ibid. p. 243. 

3 Ibid. 2 September 1766, p. 335. Some details extracted from these reports are 
to be found in Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 425-32. 

4 Journal, 9 March 1770, p. 177. Some details in Macpherson, loc. cit. p. 454, &c. 


5 Ibid. pp. 430-1, &c. 6 Ibid. pp. 426-32, &e. 
7P.R.O., F.O. 28, 1. 


8H. H. Bellot, ante, liv. 136. 


®§.P. 93/21, Dispatch of H. S. Conway to Sir William Hamilton, 6 December, 
1765. 
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Professor G. N. Clark has recently drawn attention.1. Even if, with 
Professor Clark, we doubt the reliability of all eighteenth-century 
commercial statistics, the accompanying reports of the consuls 
and other ministers provide strictly contemporary and well- 
informed comments on the nature and extent of British foreign 
trade. 

D. B. Horn. 


1 Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 (Royal Historical Society). 
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Reviews of Books 


The Stranger at the Gate: aspects of exclusiveness and co-operation in 
ancient Greece and Rome, with some reference to modern times. By 
T. J. Haarnorr. (London: Longmans, 1938.) 


Tue title of this book is a rather misleading guide to its contents, which 
the sub-title elucidates somewhat better. Professor Haarhoff writes as 
a South African who has immediate experience of a bilingual culture, 
and here he views the ancient world from this comparatively unusual 
standpoint. His chief interest is to interpret the literature and life of 
Rome, because he has seen there a parallel, not so much ‘ mathematical ’ 
as ‘ psychological’, between the Roman burgher and the South African 
Boer; between the intrusive Greek culture and the intrusive British 
culture : between the synthesis of both elements in Augustan Rome and 
a similar synthesis which he would wish to see in modern South Africa. 
This tendentious comparison is not allowed to predominate too much, but 
under its influence the book is less an objective study of a problem in 
ancient history than a subjective account of the impressions which it 
makes on one who faces similar problems to-day. 

Mr. Haarhoff assigns about fifty pages specifically to modern times, 
nearly two hundred to the Roman period and over a hundred to the Greek. 
His discussion of Greece, as he explains, is preparatory, but one may ques- 
tion whether he has strengthened his work by giving it such extended treat- 
ment. On the other hand, he allows only one short chapter for the Roman 
empire after Augustus, in spite of the fact that this period contained the 
working out of that synthesis whose creation he admires. A more com- 
pressed discussion of preliminaries and a more extended analysis of con- 
sequences would have helped to emphasize his main theme. Also the 
handling of the different periods is similarly uneven in quality. The 
section on Greece contains a number of minor errors: for instance, the 
centre of the Aetolian league was not at Thermopylae outside Aetolia 
(p. 106), but at Thermum within it, and the account of the second Athenian 
confederacy is quite misleading. The discussion of Roman history seems 
free of these smaller blemishes, and contains much more that strikes the 
reader as interesting and well expressed. It is divided into three sections : 
(1) The Roman a stranger to Greek culture ; (2) Transition: Andronicus 
to Lucilius; and (3) The Roman at home with Greek culture. As this 
division into periods suggests, Mr. Haarhoff is chiefly occupied in the 
influence of the Greeks on Roman literature ; the impact of their philo- 
sophy on Roman thought also receives more than passing mention, but their 
contribution to the growth of Roman law, for example, is only noticed in 
a discussion on the Twelve Tables. As a consequence of this line of 
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approach the contacts of Greece and Rome before 240 B.c. are imperfectly 
presented, and Mr. Haarhoff actually states in one place that the am- 
bassadors to Athens and Corinth in 228 B.c. were ‘ the first Romans after 
450 B.c. to set foot on Greek soil’. This statement ignores such a well- 
attested instance as the embassy which brought the mixing-bowl to 
Delphi as a thank-offering after the capture of Veii, though this example 
is twice alluded to in other contexts in the book. 

The author’s discursive treatment of his subject makes it none too easy 
to carry away a clear scheme of the contacts between Romans and strangers. 
The complexity of the subject is increased by the vagueness of the word 
‘stranger’, which can mean here foreign nations, passing travellers, or 
resident aliens. But one does receive some interesting and fruitful sug- 
gestions on particular aspects. Not all the analogies drawn with modern 
times are equally valuable. It is hard to see much ground for comparing 
Alexander’s plan for transfer of population with the idea of the Rhodes 
Scholarships. However, the central comparison between the Roman 
farmer and the Boer is certain to impress a British reader. Mr. Haarhoff 
has drawn widely on ancient and modern authors for illustrative material, 
and the notes at the end of each chapter are well constructed to convey 
their general context, even when read apart from their corresponding 
passages in the text. H. W. Parke. 


La Tenure. Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin. (Bruxelles: Nouvelle 
Société d’ Editions, 1938.) 


Tuts book consists of sixteen essays by various authors on Tenure in 
many different countries and at many different periods. It begins with 
an essay on tenure in ancient Egypt by Jacques Pirenne, and it includes 
essays on the emphyteusis in Greek and Roman law, on tenure in French, 
English, Portuguese, Russian, Chinese, and Japanese law. It concludes 
with a short essay by Alexander Eck on the conception of tenure in the 
light of comparative law. These essays are interesting and valuable 
because they show that in many different civilizations, at widely different 
dates and places, the conception of tenure in some form has emerged, 
either for political or for economic reasons. When it emerges for political 
reasons it is tenure of the feudal variety. The essence of that variety of 
tenure is the close connexion between tenure and political power—the 
lord qua lord has jurisdiction over his tenants. It arises when the central 
government is weak, and disappears when the central government gains 
strength. This phenomenon, familiar enough in the medieval and modern 
history of Europe, is, M. Pirenne tells, to be found in ancient Egyptian 
history: ‘On peut donc dire que, 4 travers toute lhistoire de l’Egypte, 
le régime de la tenure est d’autant plus accentué que le pouvoir central 
est faible; il connait son maximum d’intensité au cours des périodes 
seigneurio-féodales, s’efface au fur et & mesure que se développent, en 
droit public, le principe de la centralisation, et, en droit privé, le principe 
de individualisme ’. When it emerges for economic reasons we get institu- 
tions like the emphyteusis in its various forms in Greek and Roman law— 
adapted either to the needs of settlers in unoccupied country, or to the 
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adjustment of the rights and duties of landlords and tenants in settled and 
civilized countries. 

To English readers the most interesting essays are those of Professor 
Powicke and M. Juon des Longrais. Professor Powicke gives us a very 
interesting account of the position of free tenants in England in the thir- 
teenth century, which is based on the records of the Curia Regis, 1213-15, 
and on the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century records of the manor of 
Wotton Underwood. His essay will, as he says, help to correct the im- 
pression, created by such books as Vinogradoff’s Villeinage in England, 
that the principal inhabitants of manors were the unfree tenants. M. Juon 
des Longrais, already known to English readers by his book on seisin, gives 
us an interesting account of tenure in England in the Middle Ages. He 
gives, in the first place, a short account of the conception of tenure before 
1066, in the period from 1066 to 1166, in the period from 1166 to 1275, 
and in the period from 1275 to 1495 ; in the second place, a sketch of the 
different kinds of tenure, free and unfree ; and, lastly, a comparison between 
certain similar sorts of tenures in France and in England. The main 
defect of his essay is his failure to distinguish between the conception of 
the tenure of land and the conception of an estate in the land. The first 
of these conceptions is concerned with the quality of the holding, the 
second with its quantity. It is not correct to classify, as M. Juon des 
Longrais classifies, the fee tail as a variety of tenure. It is a variety of 
estate, which can exist in land held by the tenure of knight service, 
serjeanty, or socage. It is not quite accurate to say that Quia Emptores 
stopped the creation of free tenures: what it stopped was the creation of 
new mesne tenures. Nor is it true to say that there is no tenure between 
the lessor and lessee of a term. W. 8S. Hotpsworta. 


The Constitutional History of Medieval England from the English Settlement 
to 1485. By J. E. A. Joutirre. (London: Black, 1937.) 


Ir is not easy to give a summary estimate of the value of this book. The 
author’s general plan is to describe the parallel development of the com- 
munity and the monarchy ; the community bound together first by ties 
of kinship, then of neighbourhood, then of feudalism, and then of esprit 
de corps ; the monarchy building up the structure of administration and 
law until its central bureaucratic council is captured by the aristocracy, 
and ‘ the lawless, faithless, and overwealthy society of the later Middle 
Ages ’ in effect brings the machinery of government to a standstill. This 
unity of conception may produce over-simplification of treatment, but 
it makes a forcible impression on the imagination ; from first to last we 
are confronted by actualities, not legal antiquities. It is no small achieve- 
ment to have presented known facts with so much freshness and to have 
driven home accepted generalizations with such well-chosen illustrations 
as he provides. Especially illuminating points are the exposition of the 
political significance of the contrast between lordship and feudalism 
(pp. 78 ff.) and its concrete effects in Suffolk (pp. 142 ff.), the use made of 
the Domesday clamores (pp. 140 ff.), the discussion of diffidatio(pp. 158, 173), 
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the indication of the value to the baronage of Henry II’s legal in- 
novations (pp. 207, 224, 250), the account of the crisis of 1191 (pp. 232 ff.), 
the picture of the manifold relationships of the liber homo of Magna Carta, 
the details of John’s and Henry III’s exacerbation of their barons (pp. 
248 ff., 280 ff.), the illustrations of the idea of community (pp. 321-9) and 
the summing up of the constitutional position in the fifteenth century 
(pp. 430, 495). 

The criticisms that can be brought against the book are of two kinds. 
Owing in part to the unification of theme, certain aspects of the constitution 
are neglected. There is, for instance, no indication of the contribution of 
the church to the growth of constitutional opposition, to the theory and 
practice of representation, and to the development of equitable juris- 
diction. The importance of the self-respecting, independent civil servants, 
whether common lawyers or administrators, in building up the traditions 
of the constitution is ignored. More surprisingly, in view of Mr. Jolliffe’s 
admirable observations on page 23, the realities of the social and economic 
setting of constitutional growth are lost to view, so that, for instance, 
it is possible to regard the military functions of the lords as irrelevant 
(p. 348) and the political importance of the commons as non-existent 
(p. 369). It may be admitted, however, that in such matters of inter- 
pretation judgements may differ. But the criticisms that must be brought 
against Mr. Jolliffe’s use of evidence are more objective. Inaccuracies of 
citation are constant, and even worse are the instances where the passage 
cited does not bear out, or even contradicts the statement it is supposed 
to support, or where a whole theory of institutional or constitutional 
development is based upon the misinterpretation of a text. 

On page 3 the statement that the families of both parties, to seven or 
nine degrees, are legally open to vengeance, though they may pay the 
wergeld to ‘ buy off the spear’, is supported by references to Ailfred 30 
and I Cnut 5, 2b. In neither of these passages is there any mention of 
degrees of kinship, and indeed Liebermann says that the Anglo-Saxon 
Laws give no indication how far kindred was reckoned (Gesetze, 11. (2), 652) ; 
Allfred’s law refers to bandits, not kinsmen, and the phrase ‘ buy off the 
spear’ comes from the twelfth-century Leges Edwardi Confessoris. On 
page 15 the statement that men who take a lord are said to ‘ come out of 
their maegth law ’ is supported by a passage which in fact describes monks 
who have exchanged maeglage for regollage (the law of the Rule). These 
instances are only the first of a long series of errors of varying degrees of 
importance which create a feeling of insecurity in the reader when an 
unfamiliar theory is put forward. Thus on page 327 Mr. Jolliffe says 
that ‘the commune of an honour was an established term for its knight 
tenures viewed collectively ’, and cites as his authority for the statement, 
both here and on page 166, the heading in the Red Book of the Exchequer, 
‘“Communia de particularibus honoribus in his comitatibus’. The ex- 
pression seems to be unique, even in the Red Book, and it is quite conceiv- 
ably due to a slip of the transcriber’s pen, though it seems more probable * 
that we have here an echo of Memoranda Roll phraseology, where the 
heading Communia covers unclassified items of a routine nature. There 


1 This is the view of Miss M. H. Mills, who was good enough to discuss the passage 
with me. 
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seems to be no justification whatever for rendering the word ‘ communities ’, 
nor does such a rendering make sense of the items given below the heading, 
and to build a general statement on this very shaky foundation seems even 
less justifiable. Yet no other evidence is alleged. 

Mr. Jolliffe’s treatment of the origin of the hundred exhibits both the 
merits and the defects of his method. The general account of the develop- 
ment of machinery for keeping the peace and catching thieves, as a part 
of the process of recreating law and government after the Danish wars is 
vigorous and illuminating ; the suggestion that this explains the importance 
of the hundred is valuable. The specific illustrations are more dubious. 
The references to the king’s peace and the land peace would probably have 
been revised in the light of Dr. Goebel’s book had it appeared earlier ; 
but the interpretation of the Judicia civitatis Lundonie (VI Athelstan) 
and of Edgar’s Ordinance of the Hundred forms an independent structure 
which, it seems to me, falls to the ground on a careful examination of the 
texts. 

Mr. Jolliffe’s theory appears to be that the hundred began as a voluntary 
association for the purpose of carrying out the thief-catching regulations 
of II Aithelstan; that the London hundred-groups were given special 
powers of summary jurisdiction or ‘ extra-legal inquiry ’ by VI Aithelstan ; 
that these powers were made generally applicable by Edmund ; and that 
this extraordinary organization was established as part of the national 
system of government, with its own districts and moots, by Edgar, who 
substituted folk-right trial for the summary process sanctioned by his 
predecessors. No attempt is made to bridge the gap between a personal 
association and a geographical district, nor to determine whether the 
monthly folk-moot of II Edward 8 is a shire-moot, borough-moot, or pre- 
hundred moot. Mr. Jolliffe’s theory turns very largely on the word 
geaxian—‘ the extra-legal inquiry by the gild, power to hold which was 
conferred by VI Athelstan 9’ (p. 119, n. 3). This process he contrasts 
with ‘ the formal judicial procedure ’ of folk-right (p. 117, n. 9). 

This contrast is, however, quite inconsistent with the phrase in the 
opening section of VI Aithelstan, ‘ pone pe we on foleriht geaxian ’—whom 
we convict by folk-law. As Liebermann shows, clauses 1 and 9-10 are 
national decrees, unlike the gild ordinances which fill clauses 2-8; thus 
the we designates not the gilds but the royal authorities, acting in the 
ordinary courts. The word geazian is used in clause 9 both for the sum- 
mary justice executed on the hand-having and back-bearing thief, which 
is as old as Ine’s laws, and for the subsequent process, carried out pre- 
sumably, since the we is again official, in the ordinary courts by folk-right. 
There is no warrant in the text for Mr. Jolliffe’s bracketed addition, ‘ sub- 
sequent inquiry [by the guild]’. Neither linguistic nor legal external 
evidence would seem to justify the weight which the word geazian is 
made to bear by Mr. Jolliffe. The gild is an association of thief-catchers, 
that can, like an individual, hang the red-handed thief out of hand, but 
if process and proof is required has recourse to the existing courts. No 
new extraordinary process is contemplated. What is sanctioned in VI 
Athelstan is, it would seem, the right to act collectively : to sue for the 
ceapgild in common, aet urum gemenum sprece (cl. 3) and cf. 6, 4, gif we 
pet ceapgyld areras be fullan angylde, and to receive half the thief’s 
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goods, the other half going to the king or the franchise-holder as the case 
may be (cl. 1). These are the external rights of the gild, recognized by 
public law ; the oferhyrnes, which Mr. Jolliffe suggests is a substitute for 
a royal wite (p. 117), is the fine imposed by the gild on members of the 
gild who are not taking their fair share in pursuing the cattle-thieves or 
suing for the ceapgild. Ne forlete he pa ewscan be ure oferhyrnesse and 
pa mynegunge say the gild regulations (cl. 7), @scan meaning search for 
the strays, and mynegung the legal suit; neither should be rendered 
‘inquiry ’, as if it were the same word as geaxian which means ‘ ascertain ’, 
‘ find out by asking ’ * (see footnotes 6, 9 on p. 117.) 

Mr. Jolliffe’s interpretation obscures the frankly business aspect of the 
gild or gilds of VI Aithelstan. It is a system of insurance against theft ; 
members subscribe to a common fund (cl. 2; 7) from which a member 
whose property is stolen is given immediate compensation (cl. 6; 7), 
the gild being accorded legal standing in the courts to sue (cl. 3) and recover 
the value of the property (cl. 6; 3, 4). There is a bonus for efficient 
individual action in thief-catching (cl. 7), and a fine for those who fail to 
discharge common duty or prefer to take the compensation rather than 
take appropriate legal action (cl. 7;% 8, 5). The whole organization, 
however, functions within a framework of courts administering folk-right 
(cl. 1, 1) and defined areas administered by reeves (cl. 8; 3, 4) who are 
liable to the king’s oferhyrnes if they fail to assist in the task of catching 
thieves (cl. 8, 4). The king’s recognition of the gilds is indicated in the 
granting to them of half the thief’s goods, and this regulation, like the 30d. 
fine, links up with Edgar’s ordinance. 

On the other hand, Edgar’s ordinance associates the thief-catching 
organization with a district and a moot, which meets once a month like 
the folk-moot of Edward’s reign; which can fix terms for the hearing 
of cases, again like Edward’s moot (II Edw. 8), and can exact a payment 
for failure to appear (I Edgar 7, 1), like the moot of II Athelstan 20.4 It 
is a court for civil litigation by folk-right, and it may well have a new 
name and a new geographical jurisdiction, but it clearly succeeds to the 
customs of the older courts. To explain the threefold organization for 
police, justice, and administration of Edgar’s hundred by reference to 
one only of its three functions is an over-simplification which can only be 
achieved by a.wresting of the evidence. 

What appears to the present writer another, and a more important, 
misrepresentation of the facts based on a misreading of the sources occurs 
in Mr. Jolliffe’s treatment of Anglo-Norman jurisdiction. The process 
of transition from the system of judgement by the suitors of the court 
to judgement by the presiding officer has not, so far as I know, been clearly 
worked out by any legal historian. Maitland suggests that the general 


1 But note the reference to the king’s oferhyrnes also (cl. 8, 4). 

2 I have to thank Miss Harmer for linguistic help in dealing with these passages. 

$ Mr. Jolliffe, in note 7, p. 118, misrepresents Liebermann, who expressly dis- 
tinguishes the oferhyrnes of the gild (30d.) from the oferhyrnes of the hundred (30s.), 
Gesetze, iii. 119, 132. 

4This 30s. payment, found also in the laws of Edmund and the Leges Henrici, 
equals in amount the payment by the neglectful reeve to the king. It undoubtedly 
indicates the public standing of the hundred, as contrasted with the 30d. fine payable 
to the thief-chasing organization by the man who shirks his share of the job. 
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use of the jury did more than anything else to complete the transfer of 
the judicial function to the royal justice... Mr. Jolliffe does not make the 
problem easier of solution by confusing the functions of doomsmen and 
president. It may well be that the reeves and aldermen of Saxon England 
brought undue pressure to bear on the doomsmen ; if they differed, as 
Maitland pointed out, it would be the president who would presumably 
decide which view accorded the better with justice.? But this is not to 
make the sheriff the judge, as Mr. Jolliffe does (p. 191); and the Anglo- 
Saxon tract Judex which he cites (p. 112, n. 3) as evidence for the equation 
judex = gerefa consistently renders judex dema.2 A most interesting set 
of references are adduced to prove that justitiarius, in the Anglo-Norman 
period, was a universal term for any president of any court ;* Mr. Jolliffe 
might have gone farther, and shown that the word was used then of officials 
who had no judicial functions of any sort, and the justitia imposed by 
William I’s writ quoted on page 192 as ‘ initiating ’ the Penenden trial was 
executive, not judicial action, namely the restoration of all lands that 
had been wrongfully taken from the churches throughout all England.® 
It is true that Mr. Jolliffe adduces two texts which seem to bear out his 
contradiction of Maitland’s remark’ that justiciar can never mean doomsman 
—the references to the justiciarii of the hundred of Sutton and of Becket’s 
court,’ for the ‘justices’ of Sturminster and Rochester were certainly 
bailiffs and not doomsmen—but this generalized use of the word justiciar 
is no evidence that the functions of doomsmen and president of the court 
were indistinguishable in the Anglo-Norman period, as is implied by the 
citation here, and on page 146, of the passage from the Leges Henrict, 
regis judices sunt barones comitatus to illustrate the activities of William I’s 
royal justices. From the context there can be no doubt that these judices 
comitatus are the suitors of the shire-court. As Bigelow shows, the pro- 
cedure used in these pre-Domesday trials in the county courts can only 
be conjectured, but in view of the undoubted use of the inquest in several 
cases, it is as misleading to say that no new jurisdiction was being created 
(p. 193) as to equate Geoffrey of Coutances with an Anglo-Saxon suitor 
to the shire-court. In his valuable references to the king’s @rend-racan 
under Aethelred II and the Confessor,® Mr. Jolliffe suggests a much sounder 


1 Pollock and Maitland, i. 548; cf. Holdsworth, H.H.L. i. 316, ii. 196. 

2 Pollock and Maitland, i. 552. 

’ The text, in Liebermann, i. 474-6, equates gerefa with prepositus. 

4 On page 192. They do not all support the statements in the text. The passages 
cited in note 2 from the Ramsey Cartulary, the Abingdon Chronicle, and the Placita 
Anglo-Normannica treat the office of justiciarius as distinct from that of sheriff. 
Similarly the statement on page 113 that ‘it was a function of the sheriff to be 
justiciar in his county ’ is only true in the sense that the two offices might be held by 
one man at the same time; we have no proof that a sheriff ever lawfully held the 
pleas of the Crown by virtue of his shrievalty. . 

5 Holdsworth, H.#.L. i. 38. 

° The writ under which the county court of Kent was convened is not extant, but 
may well have been directed to Geoffrey of Coutances only. 

7 Pollock and Maitland, i. 548. 8 P. 192, notes 3 and 4. 

®P. 191. Miss Harmer has, however, pointed out that the shire thegns in the 
Snodland case did not, as Mr. Jolliffe says, ‘ adjudge the land to the bishop’, but 
humbly besought him to come to an amicable arrangement with his lessee (John 
Rylands Bulletin, October 1938). 
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analogy, and he does not confuse the functions of these Anglo-Saxon 
royal agents with those of the doomsmen or shire-thegns. 

Perhaps it is this identification of judices comitatus with regis justitiarii 
which has led Mr. Jolliffe to describe the community of the shire as a new 
creation or at best a revival of the thirteenth century (pp. 305 ff.) and, 
rather surprisingly in view of his appreciation of the traditions of the 
folk, to obliterate that continuity of the shire court from Anglo-Saxon to 
Plantagenet times which underlies the contrast between the tiers état 
and the House of Commons. The witness of the shire and the judgement 
of the shire under William I and Henry I link up the old English folk- 
moot with the local communities maintaining the customs of Lincoln- 
shire in the teeth of the sheriff, instructing the justiciar of Cheshire in the 
local procedure, and demanding a Devon man as sheriff of Devonshire. 
Henry II may have strengthened the community sense by imposing fresh 
responsibility on the localities, but it is going too far to suggest that it had 
lapsed between Domesday Book and the Assize of Clarendon, and neither 
psychology nor history bear out the implication (p. 307) that obedience 
produces a more living community sense than does initiative or opposition. 
The descriptions of the township as a comparatively new unit in the 
twelfth century (p. 149) and of the borough as ‘ older than the shire by 
half a century ’ (p. 314) are no less questionable : in fact the whole treat- 
ment of the origin and growth of the borough (pp. 124 ff., 314-327) calls 
for a detailed examination which cannot be made here, though a protest 
may be entered against the statement that its administrative machinery 
was identical with that of the hundred and the shire (p. 316). 

Mr. Jolliffe’s suggested antithesis between the legislation of Edward I 
and his predecessors (p. 334) is difficult to establish. ‘ The adjustment of 
right and procedure ’ describes the scope of the great Edwardian statutes 
as adequately as that of the legislation of Henry II and Henry III, whilst 
the collaboration of royal authority and common counsel recurs constantly 
from the eleventh century onward. It may well be that, as Maitland 
says, ‘ there is no definite theory as yet as to the relation between enacted 
and unenacted law ’, but the evidence for conscious and deliberate change 
is weightier than Mr. Jolliffe suggests. The legislation cited by Glanvill, 
the thirty to forty enactments of Henry III,1 some regulating adminis- 
tration, some declaring custom, some definitely creating new law, can 
hardly be differentiated in scope or theory of legislation from those of 
Edward I, and to speak of the council’s legislative functions as embryonic 
as late as 1280 (p. 340) is to ignore this. Nor does Bracton, as Mr. Jolliffe 
alleges (p. 334, n. 1), consider it wrong that the law should be changed ; 
in the passage cited he says that laws sanctioned by custom and royal 
authority cannot be changed or destroyed without the consent of those by 
whom they were promulgated, though they may be improved without such 
consent: as Maitland interprets it,2 by the royal justices. Similarly, 
the barons at Merton by refusing to change the laws of England showed 
that they had ‘the right and power to change the common law if they 
wished to do so’,? and the remark of their opponent, Grosseteste, that it 


1G. B. Adams, Council and Courts, pp. 145, 324-30; H. G. Richardson in Law 
Quarterly Review, July, 1938. 
2 Pollock and Maitland, i. 176. 3 Adams, Council and Courts, p. 323. 
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was not possible ‘ sine principis et magnatum consilio leges condere vel 
commutare ’ is balanced by Edward I’s words, as recorded by Hemingburgh, 
that the statute of Merton ‘de consilio magnatum fuerit editum et ideo 
absque eorum consilio non erit revocandum ’.1 

The results of recent research are for the most part incorporated by 
Mr. Jolliffe in the book, the most serious omission noted being his failure 
either to use or to mention the magistral work of B. H. Putnam on the 
evolution of the justice of the peace; the student is left to suppose that 
Beard’s sketch is the last word on the subject. More serious than such an 
omission is the distortion of points made by previous scholars. Professor 
Galbraith, in his lecture on The Literacy of English Kings (p. 20), cited a 
reference in Atlfred’s translation of Augustine’s Soliloquies to the king’s 
writ and seal. Mr. Jolliffe (p. 133) tells us, without a reference, that 
‘ Hilfric speaks familiarly in the Homilies of the king’s writ and seal’, 
but a prolonged search in Atlfric’s Homilies has failed to produce any such 
allusion, and Mr. Jolliffe’s index refers us to this page for mention of 
Allfred’s seal. Again, Mr. Jolliffe alleges (p. 157, n. 2) that Ralph of 
Coggeshall represents Stephen Langton as refusing to surrender Rochester 
castle in 1215 because the people are not bound to obey an unjust command 
without judgement, but if after judgement, they are, ‘cum populus non 
habet (sic) discutere de sententia’. The passage in question is not to be 
found in Coggeshall; it was quoted by Professor Powicke in his Ford 
Lectures (p. 95) from the unpublished quaestiones of Stephen Langton, 
and though, as he pointed out (p. 155), Coggeshall’s phrase nisi per judicium 
suggests that Langton had not forgotten the lectures he had given in 
Paris fifteen or twenty years before, there is no hint that he quoted them 
to the commander of the royal forces outside Rochester in 1215. 

The length to which these criticisms have extended is an indication of 
the importance attached to the book by one reader who, torn between 
admiration and exasperation, finds it difficult to know exactly where 
to place it. It lacks the apparatus criticus of a work for scholars. It is 
too solid for the essay with a thesis to sustain. The inaccuracies and mis- 
applications of its references to sources, even more than the dubious and 
idiosyncratic nature of some of its interpretations, make it unsuitable 
as a textbook for the university student who might profit so much from 
the stimulus of its attack on medieval English history. It must be added 
that the index is as unsatisfactory as the bibliography. But there is the 
making of a most valuable book here, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Jolliffe 
may at some future date find means of giving us a revised version of this 
brilliant, suggestive, provocative and provoking work. H. M. Cam. 


Studies in Manorial History. By Apa Exizasetu Levert. Edited by 
H. M. Cam, M. Coats, and L. 8. Surnertanp. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1938.) 


Ir is convenient for the friends and admirers of the late Professor Levett 
to have in one volume so much of her work, much of it hitherto unpublished. 
After a sympathetic and illuminating memoir by Miss Jamison we are 


1 Law Quarterly Review, July 1934. 
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given Professor Levett’s inaugural lecture at Westfield College, London, 
in which she expressed her intention of emphasizing the constitutional and 
legal side of economic history. The second item, on ‘ Baronial Councils 
and their Relation to Manorial Courts ’, republished from the Lot Festschrift 
of 1925, was an interesting attempt to gather together from scattered 
sources evidence upon a subject hitherto neglected. The rest of the 
volume is taken up by studies based more directly upon manorial accounts 
and court rolls, beginning with a well-known pioneer article on ‘ The 
Financial Organization of the Manor’ which appeared originally in the 
Economic History Review for January 1927. This was based in great part 
upon account-rolls of the see of Winchester and Merton College, Oxford. 
Of the former Professor Levett had exhibited an unrivalled knowledge as 
early as 1916, in volume v of Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, 
under the title, The Black Death on the Estates of the See of Winchester. 
Thus equipped, with wide sympathies, and much technical knowledge, 
Professor Levett turned to the manorial organization of St. Albans Abbey, 
studies upon which occupy the rest of the text of the present volume. 

These chapters, a preliminary sketch for which had been communi- 
cated to the Royal Historical Society in 1924, are based primarily upon 
court-books, i.e. extracts made in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
from court-rolls which reached back as far as 1237. Unfortunately, 
though these are run together with a number of manorial extents, there is 
in this case an entire absence of account-rolls, so that unless some of these 
are discovered a complete picture of the manorial organization, particu- 
larly on its economic side, can never be drawn, and any connected argument 
becomes exceedingly difficult. The editors are therefore to be congratu- 
lated on performing an exacting task with so much success, for—as in the 
notes on ‘ Wills of Villeins and Copyholders ’, and ‘ Merchet and Marriage 
Custom ’—much of the material left to them was in no sense ready for the 
press, and in the section on the courts of St. Albans there are important 
additions and modifications by Miss Cam. In connexion with ‘ The Black 
Death on the St. Albans Manors’ valuable tables of mortality and in- 
heritance have been printed. It was fitting that this tribute to Professor 
Levett should include her last notes upon a subject in the scientific study 
of which she had led the way, and which she had made peculiarly her own. 
All will regret that she did not live to complete the general survey of this 
subject which she had, it seems, proposed to undertake. 

The Editors conclude their work with thirty pages of extracts from the 
court-books and a transcript of an extent of Codicote (1332). There is 
also a list of the published works of Professor Levett and a portrait by 
Verena Baumgartner. N. Dennoim-Youna. 


Convocation of the Clergy. By Dorotay Bruce Weske. (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1937.) 


Mrs. WeskeE has had the courage to choose as the subject of her doctoral 
dissertation so important and so neglected a topic as the origin and early 
development of the convocation of the clergy. It is surprising that such 
a study has not appeared earlier, for abundant information has long been 
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available in printed sources. Indeed, though Mrs. Weske has laid the 
archives of Lambeth and Winchester under contribution, for the greater 
part of her source material she has rightly turned to the great collections 
of documents contained in Archbishop Wake’s State of the Church and Clergy 
of England and Wilkins’s Concilia, both published in the early eighteenth 
century. 

Mrs. Weske would have been well advised to concentrate upon her 
subject proper, the history of convocation in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and to omit altogether her introductory sketch. It is a somewhat 
dreary chronological summary of ecclesiastical organization before 1222 
which contributes nothing that is new, and it must be said that the lack of 
a proper background of knowledge has resulted in far too many naive 
generalizations and astonishing omissions. 

The first use of the term ‘ convocation’ found by Mrs. Weske was in 
1125, but it is of rare occurrence before the reign of Edward I, simply 
because the medieval love of synonyms provided it with a host of rivals. 
The late Dean Armitage Robinson made a valiant effort to distinguish 
* synods ’, ‘ provincial councils ’, and ‘ convocations ’, but, as Mrs. Weske 
rightly says, nomenclature alone will provide no certain clue to the nature 
of the assemblies. She has therefore tackled the problem with greater 
hope of success from two other angles: she has analysed the composition 
of the various assemblies throughout the thirteenth century until 
Archbishop Pecham laid down the general rules of attendance in 1283, 
though later temporary divergences were to be made at the discretion of 
the archbishops, and she has tabulated minutely the business transacted 
on all occasions. 

Mrs. Weske’s concern, however, is not and could not be with con- 
vocations alone. They became less and less concerned with the discipline 
and morale of the church and were so involved in politics that it frequently 
depended on the king’s will whether they were summoned or not. For 
example, Mrs. Weske could find no evidence for any convocation between 
1323 and 1327 : the reason is plainly given in a letter, written on 20 January 
1326, from the archbishop, Walter Reynolds, to the king.t He had not 
held a council of prelates and clergy because the king had expressed a 
desire that none should be held without his consent. But he pointed 
out that by canon law he was bound to hold one every year and, as he 
had not been able to obtain redress for clerical grievances at several parlia- 
ments, he had been urged to hold a ‘ general council ’, and complaints had 
been made to Rome about his inaction. He would not hold such an 
assembly against the king’s wishes, but he implored the king to let the 
chancellor and the council give more favourable attention to the clerical 
petitions. It is not, therefore, surprising that the position of convocation 
as part of the machinery of lay government is the main theme of Mrs. 
Weske’s inquiry. She must not only trace the stages by which the lower 
clergy gained representation at convocation, she must also consider the 
reasons why their proctors found a place in parliament. In this con- 
nexion it is surely wrong to regard 1280 as the first instance of a clerical 
proctor attending parliament : the entry on the manorial roll of Gamlingay 
in Cambridgeshire? showing that a certain ‘ Peter the clerk’ received 


1P.R.O., Ancient Correspondence, xlix, no. 92. 2 Ante, xlviii. 448. 
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expenses for going to parliament, is quite unlike all the other entries on 
the roll up to 1374 relating to the expenses of proctors. Their names are 
never given, and there were other reasons why Peter, who was not described 
as a proctor, should be sent, for he was at the time the bailiff of the manor. 

Mrs. Weske has discussed the fluctuating composition of convocation, 
particularly with regard to the representation of the lower clergy, the form 
of the writs of summons, the irregularity of the meetings, the nature of the 
business done and the procedure followed. The fact is re-emphasized that 
a potent force in development was the king’s need for money, for it came 
naturally to be associated with the claim for a preceding redress of 
grievances. But the granting of supplies and the remedying of wrongs 
were the concern of parliament also, and, as soon as the clergy were given 
representation in parliament, it became a serious question whether it 
should be in convocation or in parliament that decisions upon such matters 
were to be taken. Mrs. Weske has, therefore, been compelled to study 
the medieval parliament, and has provided in appendixes separate lists 
of the convocations of Canterbury and York and of lay representative 
assemblies up to 1399, though it would have been more useful to have 
listed convocations and parliaments side by side. The crux of the problem 
lies in the attitude to parliament of the proctors of the lower clergy and 
the reasons for their desire to withdraw from it. The stages by which 
this took place have never been satisfactorily described or explained and, 
though we might well expect Mrs. Weske to give us enlightenment on a 
point so intimately connected with her work, she almost evades the issue. 
To suggest that the lower clergy were discontented as a result of the treat- 
ment of their representatives at a parliament in 1311, when they grew 
bored at being kept waiting and at not being consulted, is far too super- 
ficial: ‘if they had not been altogether ignored then, is there a possibility 
that the tendency for the clergy to withdraw more and more into con- 
vocation would have failed to develop. The question gives one pause’ 
(p. 111). It would surely be better to remember that in convocation the 
large and educated group of the clergy had their own organization which 
in many respects was superior to that of parliament. Church and state 
were rivals and could never become sufficiently identical in interests to allow 
any coalescence of convocation and parliament, and the clergy were not 
likely to abandon the first for the second. It was far more curious that the 
clergy should have deliberated at any time along with the laity than that 
common deliberation should have ceased. The uncertainty prevailing 
in Edward II’s reign is well shown by a letter which described how a sub- 
sidy, levied on spiritualities, had been granted by the clergy in a provincial 
council at London in 1312 and was being held in deposit against a possible 
invasion of the country ; the king’s request on 16 June 1313 that it should 
be handed over to him because a Scottish attack was imminent was re- 
ferred to the summer parliament of 1313 at which the clergy would be 
present.1 But early in Edward III’s reign it was taken for granted that 
clerical subsidies were the concern of convocation only, and Archbishop 
Courtenay in 1384 made a vigorous and effective protest against any 
attempt by the commons to stipulate the amount of the grant that con- 
vocation ought to make. 


1 P.R.O., Ancient Correspondence, xxxv, no, 84. 
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Mrs. Weske’s work indicates that, if much can be learned about con- 
vocation from a knowledge of parliament, the converse holds equally 
true. For there is a marked parallelism in their problems and their de- 
velopment : indeed, we ought to bear in mind that the officials responsible 
for the ordering of parliamentary affairs were themselves clerks. If Mrs. 
Weske has been inclined to use the word ‘clerus’ without defining its 
content, others have gone similarly astray by avoiding a definition of 
‘communitas’. If the representatives of the lower clergy in convocation 
occupy a subordinate position and may only petition and advise, if their 
absence is of no great consequence, if the core of the assembly is the group 
of bishops, so also the popular representatives in parliament are for long 
inessential to that institution and the king’s council is the all-important 
nucleus. And it is well here to draw attention to a letter which has been 
overlooked by Mrs. Weske in her work at the Public Record Office, for 
it gives us an unusually intimate glimpse of the procedure adopted in 
convocation as early as 1297: 

Dount le erceveske fit un assemble de prelaz e de la clergie ore al iour seynt Lorenz 
al novel Temple de Loundres. E ount cetes choses debatu communement par touz 
le degrez de clergie. E cheskun degre bailla al erceveske en presence des eveskis soun 
respouns en escrit.? 

Under Henry III and later there is experimentation in clerical as 
well as lay representation, there are similar methods of procedure and 
legislation and a like insistence on redress before supplies, with an equal 
reluctance to pay anything at all. He will be a bold writer who attempts 
an authoritative work on the medieval parliament without first studying 
the sources for the history of convocation. 

This being so, it is unfortunate that this study is not likely to inspire 
confidence. It may surely be expected that a treatise based entirely 
upon documents in Latin should show a competent handling of that 
language, yet scarcely one of the copious extracts given is free from errors, 
many of them so serious as to make the passages quite incomprehensible. 
Wilkins can on occasion make a botch of his transcriptions, but it is usually 
possible to amend the text as he gives it. In the present work, not only 
are all Wilkins’s mistakes repeated but worse ones are added : for example, 
four fresh errors in four lines (p. 49, n. 282: ‘in’ for ‘ne’, ‘ olim’ 
for ‘dum’, ‘episcopum’ for ‘episcoporum’, and ‘inhibemus’ for 
‘inhibuimus ’) will baffle the ingenuity and exhaust the patience of any 
reader. Even when the text of the all-important ‘ praemunientes ’ clause 
is given, it is presented inaccurately (p. 56). When printed sources like 
the Chronicles in the Rolls Series and even Stubbs’s Select Charters are 
cited wrongly, it is not to be expected that manuscripts will have a happier 
fate. Mrs. Weske charges a clerk with carelessness in writing ‘ Hernen’ 
instead of ‘ Henricum’ (p. 58): reference to the document shows that 
what the clerk actually wrote was ‘ Herveu’ and that he was referring to 
a well-known man, Harvey of Louth. Again, it is surprising that a letter 
should be assigned with great deliberation (p. 205) to Eleanor, wife of 
Henry III, in defiance of the statement in the official List and Index of 
Ancient Correspondence that it was written by Eleanor, wife of Edward I, 
for the document contains the names of three archdeacons, so that a glance 


1P.R.0., Ancient Correspondence, xxxi, no. 98; cf. Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 226. 
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at Le Neve removes the slightest doubt which Eleanor is meant. It is 
only too evident that Mrs. Weske has failed frequently to understand her 
documents, and in times of difficulty she is prone not to translate them at all. 
When she does so, the translations are often so thoroughly unsatisfactory 
that the reader can do nothing but refer, when possible, to the originals for 
enlightenment : he will be needlessly puzzled by such phrases as ‘ indict- 
ments to be received for the practice of jurisdiction ’ (p. 162), or ‘ an oppor- 
tune garrison of defence to be secured for the Christian faith ’ (p. 145), or 
‘ articles ’ that are not ‘ of their full burden’ (p. 146). These perplexities 
have come from a stilted transliteration of the Latin which reaches absurdity 
when the mysterious ‘ payments from the Church to the Church ’ is printed 
in this way (p. 71), simply because the editors of the Rotuli Parliamentorum 
chose to print ‘ ecclesia ’ with a capital. 

The justification for work of this kind must be in its value as a collection 
of material. Mrs. Weske has used to the full the card index system and 
exhibited all its dangers. Document after document is summarized and 
catalogued and it apparently matters little whether all it contains is rele- 
vant or not. We look in vain for any adequate synthesis or interpreta- 
tion of the evidence. And the way in which the book has been written 
does not make it easy or pleasurable to read: if we overlook such -in- 
felicities as ‘leaders of vestiges’ on the first page, the writer has only 
herself to blame if we are exasperated by passages like that on p. 195: 
the clergy presented indeed an equal thrust with that presented by the laity in the 
king-post that the two united to form for the support of the roof of popular rights 
against the attacks of a monarchy that was ready to satisfy at the expense of its 
subjects its rapacious demands for carrying on the wars in France. 

Mrs. Weske has announced her intention of continuing the story of 
convocation to the fifteenth century. It is to be hoped that she will make 
an effort to throw off the dominance of the card index method, lay aside 
false pedantry and hide her laboratory, and let us know what she considers 
to be the meaning and the significance of the documents she so assiduously 
reads. GEORGE SAYLES. 


The Pleas of Quo Warranto for the County of Lancaster. By A. CANTLE. 
(Printed for the Chetham Society, 1937.) 


In this useful study Mr. Cantle analyses the placita quo warranto of the 
Lancashire eyre of 1292. The text of the rolls is not reproduced, since 
the Record Commission volume ‘gives on the whole a faithful reproduction’, 
but we are given details as to the persons and communities summoned 
to make good their claims, an analysis of the nature of the various fran- 
chises claimed, some account of the justices, counsel, jurors, and procedure 
of the court, and a more minute examination, with topographical and 
genealogical apparatus, of some cases of special interest, notably the claims 
as to land held in ancient demesne and the liberties of the boroughs of 
Lancaster, Liverpool, and Preston. The application of the writ to the 
holding of lands, as well as liberties, is, as Mr. Cantle notes, very interesting. 

Certain general facts emerge ; of the 66 pleas held at Lancaster 49 were 
determined in the eyre, and in 28 of these judgement was given for the 
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claimant and only 15 for the Crown. Only one liberty was taken into 
the king’s hands, and this was restored two years later. This was in 
the case of the borough of Lancaster, which claimed its liberties under 
John’s charter of 1199 which had granted to Lancaster the liberties of the 
borough of Northampton. Inge argued that the general terms of this 
grant did not warrant the specific claim put forward, and in particular 
that the men of Lancaster did not hold their market and fair on the same 
days as the men of Northampton, and judgement was given for the Crown. 
In 1301, however, the judgement was reversed, on the ground that royal 
grants of fair and market concerned the possession of liberties and not 
the days on which they were exercised, and the letters close which revoked 
the record and process in 1302 declared that ‘a manifest error had inter- 
vened.’ 

It is not, then, in any general withdrawal of liberties that the interest 
of these proceedings lies. The Edwardian policy of limitation by definition 
is well illustrated by the cases of the priory of Cartmel and the hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem which are shown to be claiming in respect of all 
their tenements—200 in the first case, 100 in the second—liberties which 
had been specifically granted only in one or two of them. A process of 
quiet encroachment was definitely arrested. But the main interest lies 
in the various pleadings put forward and allowed on either side. Cartmel 
Priory claims under a charter not of the Crown but of William Marshal 
who had passed on to them, along with the manor of Cartmel, the franchises 
granted to him by Henry II. As the royal charters of confirmation did 
not mention waif and wreck, and Marshal’s grant was later than 1190, 
these two liberties were disallowed. The earl of Lincoln’s claim to juris- 
diction in pleas of wounds and bloodshed was based on immemorial tenure, 
and was apparently allowed, though Mr. Cantle has not traced the con- 
clusion of the suit. Words of general purport in a charter cannot warrant 
liberties not specifically mentioned, and specific grants will not warrant 
a franchise which has been abused (p. 70). Claim by prescription must not 
only show tenure from 1190 but uninterrupted user: the last ruling is 
strictly in accordance with the recent statutes of 1290 and Inge’s argument 
is generally valid and not, as Mr. Cantle suggests, special to wreck and 
waif (p. 71). 

In another connexion Mr. Cantle has failed to grasp the relation of the 
facts he has elicited to the statutes of 1290. He compares (pp. 123-6) 
the high proportion of cases determined in the eyres of Lancaster, West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland in 1292-3 with the low 
proportion in the eyres of Suffolk in 1286 and Gloucester in 1287. But 
this is only what we should expect, seeing that the statute of Easter 1290 
provided that henceforth all cases should normally be determined in the 
eyre and not referred to the central courts. Further, the suggestion 
(p. 8) that the eyre of 1292 was the first in Lancashire after the inquest of 
1274 takes no count of the list of sheriffs ‘ since the last eyre’ at the 
head of the 1292 roll, which indicates that an eyre was held at Lancaster 
between 1279 and 1283, probably at the time of the visitations of York- 
shire, Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmoreland in 1278-80, the 
rolls for which are still extant. The Lancaster pleas then represent the 
second, not first set of pleas held under the statutes of Gloucester, and it is 
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much to be wished that some scholars would analyse the placita quo 
warranto for some county, like Yorkshire, for which the rolls of successive 
eyres survive. Only by more such studies, with due attention to chronol- 
ogy, which is go easily overlooked in the great Record Commission volume, 
can the evolution of the theory and practice of quo warranto inquiries be 
traced. 

A few details need correction. Warranty of tenures (p. 73) is described 
as guarantee of appearance in court ; team is not the same as toll (p. 55) ; 
waif is not felon’s goods (p. 46); vee de naam is not withernam (p. 42) ; 
the thegnage by which Stratford is held is the service of a doomsman, 
not a judge (p. 31); Amounderness is held per servicium unius militis, 
not of fifty (p. 21). The appearance of ‘ view of frankpledge ’ in 1325 in a 
county where frankpledge is supposed to be unknown (p. 57) probably 
indicates that the expression is being used in the more general sense noted 
by Maitland (History of English Law, i. 580), not, that is, for the checking 
up of frankpledge tithings, but for the administration of ‘ the articles of the 
view ’ to the jury of presentment prescribed by the Assize of Clarendon. 
The abbot of Furness asks for a coroner who can hold these inquests 
locally and record the presentments, so that the jurors may not have to 
cross the treacherous sands of Morecambe Bay to attend a town elsewhere. 


H. M. Cam. 


Het Gentsche Stadspatriciaat tot omstreeks 1302. By Dr. Fr. BLockmans. 
(Antwerp: ‘ De Sikkel,’ 1938.) 


Dr. BiockMans is a pupil of Professor Van Werveke and is in substantial 
agreement with his views on the early history of Ghent. His study of the 
class of viri hereditarii, the privileged caste which monopolized municipal 
authority almost entirely until the final fall of the ‘ thirty-nine ’ after the 
‘Battle of the Spurs’, is influenced by Fritz Rérig’s investigation of a 
similar class at Liibeck whose history is fortunately much better docu- 
mented. At Ghent the evidence is scanty until the thirteenth century, 
and Dr. Blockmans has had to make the best of scattered anecdotes in 
lives of saints and such corroborative facts as can be found in the cartu- 
laries of the religious houses. He brings in comparable evidence from 
Arras and Douai and makes a good case for his hypothesis, which is briefly 
as follows. The town of Ghent makes a new beginning with the with- 
drawal of the Northmen and the establishment of a fort by the Count of 
Flanders at the end of the ninth century. The two abbeys, St. Bavo’s 
and St. Peter’s, were then waste and their monks in exile. A community 
established itself under the shelter of the fort but on the opposite bank of 
the Lys, supported at first mainly by fishing. It may even have been 
there before the fort was built and have helped in its construction. The 
inhabitants paid a census de mansionibus to the count for their holdings 
and a naulum or passage toll for their boats. After the return of the 
monks the census was made over to the actual landlords, the two abbeys, 
and ultimately redeemed by the tenants as their wealth increased in 
consequence of the improved conditions of life and the growth of trade. 
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The original tenants sublet their holdings and employed their profits to 
advantage in foreign trade, thus gaining an advantage as capitalists over 
the later comers and making a double profit by importing wool and ex- 
porting cloth. When Ghent, about 1100, got its own échevins, its govern- 
ment fell as a matter of course into the hands of this capitalist class, which 
alone had the requisite importance and leisure. In the latter part of the 
twelfth century Ghent lost its importance as a trading centre and became 
pre-eminently a manufacturing town ; while the virt hereditarii from being 
a natural social stratum crystallized into a closed governing caste, becoming 
more and more oppressive until their final downfall, due partly to industrial 
troubles, and partly to the rise of novi homines who resented their exclusion 
from government. 

The proof of this hypothesis rests mainly on the appearance of the same 
names as échevins, as traders and financiers, and as investors both in land 
and in spiritual benefits. The evidence for this is drawn from a detailed 
account of trade relations with England (the only country for which such 
evidence is at all complete) and from lists of landholders both in Ghent 
and in the surrounding district, and of donors to religious foundations. 
The known limitation of the échevinage to viri hereditarii makes it possible 
to distinguish certain families appearing in them as members of the 
patrician class. A contributing cause to its fall is found in the extent of 
the alienations of the land in the town to religious uses and the partition 
of the remainder among the numerous branches of the privileged families. 
One of these, that of uten Hove, is fortunately capable of being traced to 
a particular estate on the left bank of the Lys, and its history is regarded 
by Dr. Blockmans as typical. An interesting sketch is given of the mag- 
nificence of some of these families, who seem to have aped the local gentry 
with whom they occasionally intermarried, and the book is completed by 
a plan of Ghent about 1300 with a key giving the old names and references 
to documents. 

The book suffers from the fault common to theses. It is too long, and 
the same facts reappear as each aspect of the theme is discussed ; but it 
cannot fail to be most valuable both for the history of Ghent and for the 
economic history of Europe. It is to be regretted that the author, who 
has used many English documents, omitted to examine the mint accounts 
and attempt to find the relative importance of purchases of Flemish and 
English silver. C. JOHNSON. 


Histoire littéraire de la France. Volume xxxvii. (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1938.) 


THE great enterprise begun more than two hundred years ago by the 
Congregation of Saint Maur, and continued under the auspices of the 
‘Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres’ is still concerned with the 
middle ages and has not yet reached the close of the fourteenth century. 
The last volume contains important work by three distinguished scholars, 
who died before it could appear. These are Ch.-Victor Langlois, Paul 
Fournier, and Antoine Thomas. Their colleagues on the commission of 
authors, Messieurs Omont, Coville, Jeanroy, and Mario Roques, will find 
VOL. LIV.—NO. CCXV. 0 
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it hard to carry on their onerous task without the aid of these strong 
links with a great period in the history of French learning. Messieurs 
Coville and Jeanroy have written of their friends with the insight which 
friendship and authority, when combined, can give. M. Coville’s beautiful 
tributes to Langlois and Fournier are in themselves a notable contribution 
to the history of French literature. They are a masterly study in con- 
trasts and give to the volume an interest more far-reaching than that 
which attaches to the rest of the book, important though much of this is. 

For this thirty-seventh volume Langlois prepared a short and 
characteristic study of Bartholomew of Bruges (pp. 238-50), a physician 
hitherto neglected, who commented on Aristotle’s Economica in 1307, 
wrote a series of guestiones on the same in 1309, and died between 1354 
and 1356. The articles contributed by Fournier are more numerous ; 
indeed, they are, for the student of history, the most valuable part of the 
book (pp. 1-238). They describe the life and writings of two famous 
Dominican divines, Durand de Saint-Pourgain and Pierre de la Palu, the 
canonists, Cardinal Pierre Bertrand and Henri Bohic, the jurist Guillaume 
de Breuil, the Cardinal Guillaume de Peyre de Godin, and Popes Benedict 
XII and Clement VI. Some of these persons are well known to scholars, 
but M. Fournier, with his wide knowledge of medieval thought, was 
always able to throw new light on any subject which he touched, and his 
careful investigation of the writings gives to most of these studies the 
importance of fine original work. 

Durand de Saint-Pourgain (c. 1275-1334), friar preacher and bishop 
successively of Limoux, Puy en Velay, and Meaux, incurred the disfavour 
of his order through his criticism of the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas. 
The injunctions of the general chapters of 1309 and 1313 that Dominican 
lectors should not, in their teaching, contradict quod communiter creditur 
de opinione doctoris predicti (Thomas), probably had Durand in view, for 
the latter had begun to expound his criticisms while lecturing on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard at Paris (1307-8). The controversy which 
ensued and its effects on Durand’s career have been worked out by Dr. J. 
Koch in an authoritative work (1927) and, for the most part, M. Fournier 
was content to be guided by his learned predecessor. On the other hand, 
Fournier’s study of Pierre de la Palu, one of the chief protagonists of the 
Thomist view against Durand, breaks much new ground (pp. 39-84). 
Pierre de la Palu, who died in 1342, was a man of good family, whose 
opinion had weight at the papal court, in royal circles and in his order. 
His independence and authority are illustrated by his refusal to join in 
the wholesale condemnation of the Templars and by his opinion on the 
nature and extent of the secrecy of the confessional. Although his 
theological work was inspired by the intention to defend Thomist views 
against Durand of Saint-Pourgain, he was not a slavish follower of the 
master (p. 57). Also he was distinguished as a commentator on Scripture, 
as a preacher and notably as a canonist. His legal interests give savour 
to all his works, as, for example, when, in one of his sermons, he discusses 
the functions of advocates (p. 77). M. Fournier accepts Pierre’s author- 
ship of the treatise, De causa immediata ecclesiasticae potestatis, sometimes 
ascribed to Cardinal Guillaume de Godin, and he sees in it the best exposi- 
tion of his views, as a canonist, about papal power. The work was directed 
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against the doctrines of Jean de Pouilli, which, if they had won as much 
favour in the church as a whole as they did at Paris, would have greatly 
strengthened the legal rights of bishops and parochial clergy as against 
the mendicant orders and the pope himself! This and other disputes 
are well known. What is new in Fournier’s analysis is the evidence, 
scattered throughout Pierre’s writings, of his care in dealing with the 
limits of papal power (cf. pp. 50, n., 59, n., 70 ff.). Granted his general point 
of view, Pierre exercised a sane, moderate, and reconciling influence. 

Fournier was still more at home in his work upon the popes and lawyers 
of this period. The canonist, Pierre Bertrand, known as the cardinal 
of Autun, who died in 1348, was ‘ un type achevé du jurisconsulte haut 
fonctionnaire et haut prélat’. He was one of the ‘ poursivans le Roi’ 
and high in the esteem of Pope John XXII. With Archbishop Pierre 
Roger, the future Clement VI, he took part in the celebrated discussions 
at Vincennes regarding the limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. A vast 
alphabetical repertory of juridical sources, known as the Scriniwm juris, 
and a commentary on the Sext and later decretals, or apparatus, which 
took two distinct and successive forms, are his chief works. M. Fournier 
gives a careful appreciation of his merits as a jurist, noting his knowledge 
of contemporary cases, his originality and common sense, illustrated by 
his sympathetic treatment of the Jewish question. Yet more significant 
is Fournier’s study of a less well-known canonist, Henri Bohic, a professor 
and practising advocate, whose Distinctiones or dissertations on the 
Decretals of Gregory IX (c. 1349) is a work of uncommon interest, fre- 
quently cited by later canonists and thrice printed between 1498 and 
1576. The nature of the work, which is not a commentary, and Bohic’s 
acquaintance with all kinds of law as well as with the civil and canon codes, 
gave scope for the topical treatment of legal problems. Moreover, Bohic’s 
concern for equity or the moral law adds a personal note, as when he 
declaims against the dreadful condition of some episcopal prisons (p. 166). 
M. Fournier observes that his enlightened views on the transmission 
to heirs of claims to a dead man’s debts are still pressed by reformers 
(p. 167). Bohic had a rather pretty wit; he gives, as an example of 
percussio spiritualis, the offence of the preacher who ‘sermone inutili 
corda audientium ferit ’. 

Fournier’s study of the jurist, Guillaume du Breuil (c. 1280-1345), 
deserves, for several reasons, the special attention of English readers 
(pp. 120-46). This well-known advocate at the parlement of Paris was 
deeply immersed in the disputes between Edward II and the French king ; 
his famous stilus curie parliamenti or book of usages to be observed in 
the application of procedure, has value for purposes of comparative study, 
e.g. in the discussion of the use of cases as precedents; and Fournier’s 
analysis of it, like Paul Viollet’s essay on the custumals of Normandy in 
a previous volume, is an authoritative introduction to a particular kind 
of legal literature (cf. p. 137 and notes, particularly the reference to the 
privilegia curie Remensis, a sort of style written in 1269 for the officialité of 
Reims). 

The articles on Jacques Fournier (Benedict XII) and Pierre Roger 


1 Fournier appears to have written his essay before the appearance of the article 
by Mr. J. G. Sikes, ante, xlix. (1934), 219-40. 
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(Clement VI) will be noted and read by students of fourteenth-century 
history as models of terse and exact appreciation. The treatment of 
Pope Clement’s sermons deserve special mention. Of the other articles 
in this volume the most important are three contributions by M. Coville : 
on the chronicler and moralist, Gilles li Muisis, abbot of Saint-Martin at 
Tournai, on contemporary writings about the Great Plague between 1348 
and 1350, and on the documents relating to the Flagellants ; also a long 
article by A. Thomas and M. Mario Roques on the medieval French trans- 
lations of the Consolatio philosophiae of Bocthius. These papers put 
familiar things in a new setting. For example, the chronicler, Gilles li 
Muisis, made compilations about the contemporary history and lawsuits 
of his abbey which should be known to the monastic historian, and the 
tracts of Pierre de Damouzy and of the medical faculty in Paris, prepared 
under the stress of a great danger, give as good an idea of the medieval 
practice of medicine as we could hope to find. F. M. Powicke. 


Ausgewahlte Aufsdtze. By Kart Branpi. (Oldenburg i.0. and Berlin: 
Stalling, 1938.) 


THESE papers were collected and presented to their distinguished author 
by his friends and pupils as a gift on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day, 20 May 1938. They cover an extraordinarily wide range of country, 
from the problems of historical writing to reflexions on personal experi- 
ences during the Great War, from Byzantine diplomatic to the significance 
of German local history. The two main sections of the book deal with 
the transition from the ancient to the medieval world and with the mean- 
ing of Renaissance and Reformation. Professor Brandi is best known 
as the biographer of the Emperor Charles V, and the most enduring part 
of this book might well seem to be the papers which are associated with 
his work for the Munich Historical Commission on the official records of 
German history in the sixteenth century; but the conclusion would be 
hazardous. He has never drawn a sharp line between his medieval and 
modern interests ; his work does not fall into periods. We have here a 
paper on the Saxon wars of Charles the Great written as late as 1933 and 
a long essay on the Peace of Augsburg written as early as 1905. A broader 
outlook and more intimate convictions give significance to all that he 
writes. 

Professor Brandi indeed holds a unique position in the regard of many 
German and even more non-German scholars. For many years he was 
one of the trusted leaders of a movement, of which the International His- 
torical Committee is the most concrete expression. He has known no 
historical frontiers. And, as is always the case, this happy state of mind 
has its springs in strong and simple affections. He is a Westphalian 
who never forgets Osnabriick. A born bibliographer, he has never been 
satisfied to find in books alone the source of truth. A patriotic German, 
he has never lost the common sense which goes with an instinctive belief 
in the value of common things in a common life. If, as is inevitable in 
one who ranges so widely, he frequently writes as a critical observer rather 


than as a profound researcher, he always writes with sympathy and 
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penetration. These are the qualities which make the present volume of 
collected papers notable and which give it an underlying unity. It is 
interesting, for example, to see how one little theme, the subject of a 
separate paper (pp. 491-6), the distinction between the horse’s head and 
the column as decorations of peasants’ houses in lower Saxony, recurs in 
other papers as a possible clue to the understanding of wide historical 
movements. The same mingling of local and intimate interests with big 
themes can be seen in the fine paper on the Osnabriick historian, Justus 
Méser (pp. 539-56), to whom Professor Brandi has directed the attention 
of some of his pupils. He is still as keen and fresh and loyal to his native 
place as when, a lad of twenty, he wandered from Osnabriick to Stras- 
bourg to undergo the discipline of that other Westphalian, Scheffer- 
Boichorst, about whom he writes so well (pp. 559-74). Hence comes the 
feeling for local archaeology and geography, found here not only in specialist 
papers, but no less in studies of far-reaching significance, as in the paper 
on the German land and German history: ‘ Die Reformationszeit begann 
und schloss mit dem Streit um Magdeburg zwischen Kursachsen und 
Brandenburg ’ (p. 536). 

Hence, finally, in a still wider historical framework, we find that 
Professor Brandi, in spite of his love of books and wide reading, can bring 
every problem to the test of a human realism. He is in line with the 
humane scholars, from Méser onwards. Historical criticism must rely 
on the sources, but the tradition of the past is found in more than the 
‘sources’ regarded as a series of quotations: these are only rills, not 
the main stream (cf. pp. 6, 7). His natural inclination is to approach big 
generalisations, especially if they are derived from literary pre-occupa- 
tions, with some scepticism. The long criticism (1908) of Karl Riibel’s 
book on the Franks (pp. 174-231) is a case in point, and even more 
relevant is his examination of the theses of Konrad Burdach in his 
studies on the Renaissance. Historical variety must be traced out along 
the lines of its own structure (p. 230). 

In his more critical work Professor Brandi is not an easy writer. His 
numerous interests are not resolved, and his prose is rather like a powerful 
stream carrying its débris along with it. His interest in the significance 
of words, his fondness for bibliographical reminiscence, and his readiness 
to diverge on any critical quest, disturb the fundamental serenity and 
balance of his work. He forces his way through the technicalities to the 
open country, where his mind is at peace with itself. But, if he will not 
become a classic, he has found his reward in the respect of scholars in 
many lands and in the affectionate confidence of his disciples. 


F. M. Powicke. 


The Marian Exiles : a Study in the Origins of Elizabethan Puritanism. By 
CHRISTINA HALLOWELL GARRETT. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1938.) 


Miss GarRETT?’s book consists of a ‘ census’ or biographical dictionary of 
the protestant exiles of Mary Tudor’s reign, prefaced by a short intro- 
duction, Her object has been to establish something like a definitive list 
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of these exiles; and she has not only brought together names already 
available in print, but also has searched the archives at Strasbourg, Basle, 
and other continental centres of the migration. Her enterprise has met 
with the success it deserved, and whatever shortcomings her book may 
possess, scholars will remain indebted to her for the new evidence that she 
has brought to light. 

The number of men in Miss Garrett’s census is 472. Her analysis of 
those she has been able to identify shows that the largest class was the 
gentry (166), the next largest theological ‘ students ’ (119), while the clergy 
in priest’s orders numbered only 67. When women, children, and servants 
are added Miss Garrett arrives at a total of 788 refugees, which, as she 
points out, tallies with Foxe’s contemporary estimate of well-nigh 800 
persons. Inevitably the figures are only approximate, and, such are the 
difficulties of identification, even the figure of 472 may, on closer scrutiny, 
need slight modification. As regards the 472 short biographies, Miss 
Garrett explains that they are really intended to be identifications and 
aim at being complete ‘ only in what concerns the life of the man while 
abroad’. She also warns us that they may contain inaccuracies. No one 
who appreciates the difficulties or the extent of the biographical work 
that she has done will be inclined to be too exacting, or perhaps even to 
comment with any emphasis on the absence from her references of many 
fruitful manuscript sources of biographical information. Her work has 
obviously been carried out mainly away from London, and she may 
justifiably leave her results to be checked and supplemented by students 
with the time and facilities for more detailed work in the Public Record 
Office and elsewhere. 

The basis of what must, we fear, be a critical attitude to Miss Garrett’s 
book lies elsewhere—in her misinterpretation of evidence and her tendency 
to indulge in rather extravagant speculation. She is anxious to reveal 
organization and purpose in the protestant migration. ‘Certain occur- 
rences ’, she argues, ‘ show that a general emigration of protestants was 
being preached as early as August 1553’ (p. 2). By ‘ being preached ’ 
she presumably means ‘ being organized’. The master-mind, she says, 
was Cecil’s. It was his ‘ design’ ; ‘ in effect the movement of a potential 
commonwealth, whose machinery of transit was by mid-January already 
set in motion’ (pp. 7, 16). The ‘ machinery’ seems, according to Miss 
Garrett, to have consisted of two bodies of men: first, four persons, 
including Cecil, who formed ‘a kind of executive council for protestant 
affairs ’ (p. 16); and secondly, twenty-six persons of wealth and influence 
forming a committee of ‘ sustainers’ (p. 7). The authority cited for the 
executive council is two pages of Strype which contain no reference to 
the subject, nor even to the four persons mentioned. Miss Garrett goes 
the length of suggesting (p. 16, n. 5) that ‘apparently Cecil had even 
entertained the thought of directing the migration in person’, reading 
this meaning into a statement that there is not the slightest reason to 
suspect of it. The ‘committee of ways and means’, ‘ known as the 
“* sustainers ”’’ (pp. 67, 292), also rests on Strype for its authentication, 
and this time Strype does yield something. He tells us that he has 
‘collected and set down here’ the names of ‘ some’ of ‘ the sustainers of 
these and other prisoners of the Gospel, and of such as were fled abroad 
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for religion’. In other words, ‘ sustainers’ is Strype’s own word and the 
list his own compilation. To fashion a committee with this name and a 
specific number of members out of his statement is a kind of legerdemain 
that has no place in sober history. When Miss Garrett finds Peter Martyr, 
writing from Strasbourg in February 1554, referring to ‘many godly 
merchants ’ who were financing the studies of emigré youths,’ she does not 
hesitate to identify these merchants, whose names and even nationality 
are not indicated, with her ‘committee’ of twenty-six ‘ sustainers’ 
(p. 67). Not a doubt is suggested. 

Let us next examine Miss Garrett’s account of Sir Francis Knollys 
(pp. 210-13). She argues that he and his eldest son, Henry, left England 
for the continent secretly in September 1553. Her first piece of evidence 
is a well-known letter of farewell of Elizabeth’s to Lady Knollys, who 
therefore must be presumed to have accompanied her husband and son on 
this temporary visit, the supposed purpose of which we shall mention later. 
Now this letter is undated. It is endorsed with the year 1553, but Miss 
Garrett ought to have realized that the endorsement need carry very little 
weight, and she would have been better advised to take advantage of this 
fact and doubt the visit altogether. However, she claims to have dis- 
covered a second piece of evidence. This is a letter from Calvin to Viret, 
dated 20 November 1553, introducing two English gentlemen, father and 
son, who had recently been his guests. Their names are not given, but 
as regards the son, Calvin says that in Edward VI’s reign, ‘ seeing that the 
Church suffered from want of pastors, he undertook voluntarily the labours 
of that office’. Now, although we do not seem to know when Knollys’s 
eldest son was born, it was almost certainly between 1540, when Sir Francis 
probably was married * and his eldest daughter born, and 1545-7, in one 
of which years his second son appears to have been born.? Obviously, a 
boy no older, and probably younger, than thirteen in Edward VI’s reign 
cannot have been volunteering as a pastor; and despite Miss Garrett’s 
statement that ‘there is no other English family . . . to which this de- 
scription of Calvin’s would apply ’, her identification must collapse. Nor 
does Grindall’s recommendation of a Henry Knollys for the provostship 
of Eton in 1561—quite arbitrarily taken by Miss Garrett to refer to the 
son (p. 213)—prove anything, for this person may have been, and in all 
probability was, Sir Francis’s brother Henry, who also appears in Miss 
Garrett’s census. 

This probably non-existent visit of the Knollys family to the continent 
claims our attention because of its place in Miss Garrett’s myth about 


1 Original Letters (Parker Society), ii. 514. 

2 A Katharine Cary was one of the ‘ maids’ at court in November 1539, and was 
presumably the person Knollys married. On the other hand, an act of parliament, 
which was before the house of lords in June 1540, shows that by this date Knollys 
was married, and its nature rather suggests that the marriage was recent (L. and P. 
Hen. VIII, xiv. pt. ii (1539), no. 572 (p. 208) ; ibid. xv. (1540), no. 498, c. 67 (p. 218) ; 
Lords Journals, i. 147). Incidentally, the Dict. of Nat. Biog. is obviously wrong in 
giving Lady Knollys’s age as 39 at her death (sub Knollys, Sir Francis). Her father 
died in 1528 (ibid. sub Carey, Henry). 

* The Dict. of Nat. Biog. says that William Knollys, earl of Banbury, was born in 
1547. On the other hand, a letter dated 23 February 1631 says that he was then 
“aged four-skore and six’ (Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd ser. iii. 268). 
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Cecil. ‘ The sudden departure of Sir Francis Knollys to the Continent at 
this early date,’ she asserts, ‘would be inexplicable except upon the 
hypothesis that he was being sent on a journey of reconnaissance to review 
the European ground and to discuss with Calvin the practicability of an 
English exodus.’ He was ‘ an envoy sent by Sir William Cecil to Calvin. 

.’ ‘The first groups of exiles did not leave England till... the 
reports of Sir Francis Knollys on the places abroad available for settle- 
ment could have been received and digested by Cecil’ (pp. 46, 211-12). 
On what evidence are these assertions based? What is their logic or 
plausibility ? 

A few more examples will probably justify the distrust with which we are 
compelled to regard this book. In the Privy Council Register Miss Garrett 
finds two of her exiles, Peter Willyes and Thomas Wood, entering into 
recognizances for their further appearance before the council. She does 
not seem to know what a recognizance is; nor is she consistent in her 
error. Willyes, she says, was ‘charged with a debt ’—incidentally, 
translating ‘ quingentas libras’ as £50; and she makes a wild guess at 
the meaning of the condition of the recognizance (p. 337). Wood’s 
recognizance, on the other hand, she describes as a fine ; she mistakes the 
persons in another delinquent’s recognizance for Wood’s sureties ; then, 
failing again to understand the evidence, she deduces that he defaulted 
on his recognizance ; from that she supposes that he had fled abroad ; 
and from the last supposition is led to suggest the date for William 
Whittingham’s flight (p. 343). Elsewhere (p. 173) she interprets a warrant 
to John Hales as clerk of the hanaper, instructing him to remit surplus 
revenues to the treasurer of the mint, as ‘ an attempt on the queen’s part 
to deprive him of his office’; and this seems to her the possible clue to the 
date of his departure for the continent. Her further statement that in 
January 1559 Hales returned to England, ‘ but not to acquiescence in the 
Elizabethan régime’, is on a par with her suggestion (p. 319) that the 
Wentworth family was ‘ anti-monarchical’, or with her argument (pp. 
235-6) that the presence of Sir Henry Neville on an ecclesiastical com- 
mission along with Sir Anthony Cooke ‘ would rather indicate a puritan 
bias to his protestantism ’—a naivety from which she ought to have been 
saved, if not by some knowledge of the high commission’s history, at least 
by the presence in her authority of Whitgift’s name on the same com- 
mission. Again, on two occasions (pp. 118, 302) she shows herself unable 
to interpret the evidence of the official Return of Members of Parliament ; 
and on another occasion (p. 302) she describes a certain John Tamworth 
as a ‘ privy councillor ’—a statement very easy to check and refute. 

Miss Garrett’s book is essentially for the scholar and student. It 
provides, as she says, ‘ the materials of history’. For this reason, and 
because the imprimatur of the Cambridge University Press might seem 
a guarantee of sound scholarship, we have thought it necessary to show 
that students ought to approach its speculations with distrust and to 
verify its statements of fact before accepting them. J. E. NEALE. 
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John Knox. By Lord Eustace Percy. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1937.) 


AtrnoucH the author alleges that his book ‘is not a work of original 
research ’, it is in fact a real contribution to history, and a very pleasant 
contrast to some loose assertions which have been current lately. Here is 
an author who has actually taken the trouble to read Knox thoroughly, 
who has analysed his thought with care, and who has set the biography 
against a firm background of sixteenth-century history. There are a few 
—very few—trifling slips in matters of detail, and the manner in which 
Knox has been ‘ Englished’ in quotation is not always satisfactory (e.g. 
p. 30, ‘ this has laid hid’. Knox wrote ‘lyne’). But the argument rests 
on sound authority and it is presented to the public in a manner which 
must stimulate thought and cannot fail to command admiration. 

The style is enriched with many obiter dicta of real insight, and by 
epigrams which do not irritate, because they are not cynical. Of Somerset 
we read that in policy he was ‘a Tory democrat born out of due time. 
He dreamed all the right dreams and pulled all the wrong strings’; and 
& propos of Knox we are told that ‘ those whose trade is talking are seldom 
happy unless they can do their thinking aloud’. We are assured that 
‘ there is little in the Blast that might not have been written by the most 
uxorious anti-suffragist of the twentieth century ’, and again, that ‘ there 
is small foundation for the common belief that Knox hectored a lonely 
girl in her first days of homesickness among strangers’. ‘ Of all the queer 
misjudgements of history, one of the queerest is the modern Scottish 
Nationalist’s admiration for Mary and dislike of Knox.’ ‘ At the age of 
forty-five he (Knox) had become a legend. And, on the whole, the legend 
is true.’ For Lord Eustace, then, Knox was the creator of a definitively 
Scottish Church. Yet his life is shown to us as a human tragedy and as a 
political failure. The tragedy lies in the fact that Knox, who ‘ cast his first 
anchor in the 17 of John’s Evangel’, and who in his idea of a separated 
Church came near to quietism, came at last to preach reformation by 
violence and persecution. The stages in his development are traced with 
great care. At first he holds to Calvin’s conception of ‘the elect’. In 
the Godly Letter (to some faithful in England) of February 1554 he 
still adheres to the doctrine of non-resistance ; God will punish idolaters, 
‘but of you is required only to avoid participation and company in their 
abominations ’. 

The Faithful Admonition of June 1554 goes a step farther. It is mainly 
a sermon and still ‘ quietist’ in many passages. But it does suggest that 
though men must not rebel for the sake of religion, yet when the ‘ just 
laws’ of the realm are broken responsible leaders may take up arms. 
During his mission to Scotland in 1555-6 Knox still shrank from preaching 
rebellion, yet he called upon the Queen Regent to deal with the bishops 
in terms which alienated the moderate reformers. The real reason of the 
preacher’s rather sudden retirement was that he was an embarrassment to 
politicians who hoped for a compromise with Mary of Guise. In the letters 
written from Geneva in 1558 Knox’s views are hardening. But still 
rebellion must not be a sudden thing. Rather must men endeavour to 
persuade ‘ authority ’, and it is only when ‘ authority’ is quite obdurate 
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that it becomes the duty of the subject to ensure that Christ’s Evangel is 
truly preached, and to defend the brethren from persecution. Already 
there appears the justification of ‘ The Congregation’. It remained only 
to establish the norm by which men should judge whether resistance to 
authority was lawful. 

In the First Blast appears for the first time an appeal to natural law, 
to the proper order of nature, which is soon identified with the law moral, 
the constant and unchangeable will of God. With the appeal to these 
universal laws instead of to the just laws of any particular country, the 
theory of rebellion was complete, and when Knox returned to his native 
land in 1559 his intervention was incisive and decisive. The idea of a 
‘ godly reformation’ by force had supplanted the idea of a separate kirk 
of the elect, and the quietist was dead amid the shouting of the victorious 
trumpet. Therein lies the tragedy of Knox and therein lies the root of 
his subsequent failure. The stern regulations, the right of excommunica- 
tion, might be proper in a separated kirk ; but in a state kirk these things 
led to repression and persecution. Moreover, the support given to him 
by the state with which he allied denied him the one thing which was 
essential to the success of his system, namely, the godly and instructed 
congregation. Once the old Church was down the politicians had no 
money to operate the splendid scheme of education set forth in the Book 
of Discipline, no money to provide for a godly ministry, no interest in the 
design for a godly nation. Their aim was to secure the English succession ; 
and so they passed into alliance with the charming Queen of Scots, dupes, 
in spite of their cleverness, for Mary meant all along to restore Catholicism. 
During the period 1560-72 Knox did not direct the policy of the ‘ Protestant 
Party’. He was still a great figure in a small and weak kirk, but the 
politicians thrust him into the background. Disappointed and ailing he 
became more and more embittered, coarser and less restrained, till he 
found his dignity again, in death. Despite all his failures he had founded 
the Scottish Church. 

That the book will provoke criticism is certain. Scottish nationalists 
may reply that Lord Eustace himself (p. 129) admits that in England 
Knox found a climate congenial to him, at one period anyhow, and that 
even in his own day he was twitted for his ‘ Englishness’ by his Catholic 
opponents. More serious would be the argument that the slow growth of 
Knox’s political doctrines has been overdone. As the author himself 
points out, the Godly Letter of 1554 laid upon the magistrates the duty of 
repressing idolatry and the Admonition of the same year, with its prayer 
for a Jehu or a Phinehas, suggests a ‘ resistance less restrained than an 
orderly civil war led by the lesser authorities’. It might be argued, too, 
that the power of Knox during his later years has been set rather low, and 
that Mary may not have been anything worse than a politique till 1565. 
But when every criticism has been made the book remains a most valuable 
piece of work, a generous but just biography based on great knowledge 
and informed by a discerning spirit, J. D. Mackig, 
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Puritanism and Liberty: being the Army Debates (1647-9), from the Clarke 
MSS., with supplementary documents. Selected and edited with an 
Introduction by A. 8. P. WoopHouse. (London: Dent, 1938.) 


Srnce the late Sir Charles Firth’s edition of the Clarke Papers first made 
generally known the reports of the political discussions in the council of 
Cromwell’s army, their interest and importance have been increasingly 
recognized, as may be seen from the frequency with which recent authors 
have quoted them. But the Camden Society’s volumes have become 
difficult to procure, and it was an excellent idea (and one which, as the 
Master of Balliol tells us in a foreword, had Firth’s own blessing) to bring 
out a new edition. This has now been done by Professor Woodhouse, of 
Toronto. But he has done far more than re-edit the text of the army 
debates and write a new introduction, for more than half this book is 
filled with illustrative selections from contemporary puritan literature, 
largely pamphlets from the Thomason Collection in the British Museum. 
The reports in the Clarke Papers were copied, probably not till after 
the Restoration, from shorthand notes taken down as the debates went 
on, and they are often defective and confused. Firth’s edition made a 
good many emendations ; but while he often gave the manuscript reading 
in footnotes, he sometimes omitted or altered the order of words without 
any indication of having done so. Professor Woodhouse has collated 
Firth’s text with the manuscript ; like Firth, he prints in square brackets 
such additional words (often, but not always, adopted from Firth) as are 
necessary to link together into intelligible sentences the broken fragments 
which are all the manuscript gives in many places: where he omits or 
alters the wording of the manuscript, he provides full textual notes, so 
that the manuscript reading can be ascertained at any point; and he 
claims to have produced a text which, while no less conservative than 
Firth’s, ‘ yields the speaker’s sense much more readily than does that 
printed in the Camden Society’s volumes’. I have compared some 
specimen passages in both Firth’s and this new text with the manuscript 
itself in Worcester College library, and though I have noticed one or two 
places where Professor Woodhouse does not record absolutely all his 
deviations from the manuscript, they consist only of such relatively trivial 
points as the omission or insertion of brackets, or the substitution of 
dashes for brackets; and I think that on the whole his claim is fully 
justified. He modernizes the spelling and punctuation, and there may be 
differences of opinion about this, but I think it was the right plan to adopt 
in view of his main object—to provide the modern reader with the most 
readable text. The same comment applies to his designation of the 
speakers throughout by their names (e.g. ‘Cromwell’, ‘Ireton’, &c., 
instead of the ‘ Lieut.-General’ or ‘Com.-General’ of the manuscript). 
Professor Woodhouse acknowledges his constant debt to Firth’s editorial 
work, but he has shown beyond doubt that Firth’s edition, valuable as it 
was, was not perfect, and his is a distinct improvement on it. It should 
perhaps be made clear, however, that this book is by no means a complete 
substitute for Firth’s four volumes of the Clarke Papers, which contain 
large quantities of matter (much of it news-letters and other correspondence) 
which Professor Woodhouse does not print at all. He has taken from the 
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Clarke Papers only the Putney debates of 1647 and the Whitehall debates 
of 1648-9, and not all of them in full, e.g. he only summarizes in the 
appendix some of the discussions on the ‘ reserves’ in the Agreement of 
the People, as he does also with the debates at Reading in July 1647. One 
must still use Firth’s text for the full report of these, or of the debates at 
Saffron Walden in May 1647; but then, though historically important, 
they are admittedly less concerned with the fundamentals of political 
theory. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is its introduction, where 
Professor Woodhouse analyses the views of different kinds of puritans, 
and their attitude both to political questions and to questions like that of 
religious freedom and the relations of church and state. He illustrates 
his points by continual references to such typical puritan writings as are 
given in the later part of the book, and is most interesting and penetrating 
in showing the connexion of puritan theology with the political ideas that 
appear in the debates themselves. His argument is not always easy to 
follow, but it well repays the effort of grappling with it. The idea of 
liberty, in fact, as it arose in the minds of seventeenth-century puritans, 
can only be fully understood in its religious context. 

I have left myself little space to deal with the selections from puritan 
literature which occupy the remainder of the book from page 179 onwards. 
These range over a wide field, from theological treatises and pamphlets to 
the writings of Levellers and Diggers. Finally a lengthy appendix contains 
excerpts from a large number of miscellaneous papers, which illustrate the 
ideas and proceedings of various sections in the army itself, and form an 
illuminating background to the conflict of opinions expressed by different 
speakers in the debates. : 

The whole book gives a remarkable conspectus, mainly drawn from 
contemporary documents, of puritan political theory, and might well be 
used as a source-book for students making a special study of this subject. 


J. W. Gouau. 


Correspondance de Ferdinand Verbiest de la Compagnie de Jésus (1623- 
1688), Directeur de V Observatoire de Pékin. Par H. Josson, 8.J., 
et L. WixtaeErt, 8.J. (Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, 1938.) 


In the year 1687 the London publisher, John Lawrence, issued a book of 
travels containing Two Journeys of the present Emperor of China into 
Tartary in the years 1682 and 1683. This work was a translation of a 
French version of two letters of Father Verbiest, written in Latin, the first 
to Charles de Noyelle, the second to Philippe Couplet. 

Telling the story of two journeys into East and West Tartary (corre- 
sponding respectively to Manchuria and Inner Mongolia) made by the 
famous missionary in attendance on his patron, the Emperor Kang-hi, 
these letters, popular in their French and English versions, added some- 
thing to that current of Chinese influence so prominent in the intellectual 
history of Western Europe during the period of the Enlightenment. 
Beginning with Athanasius Kircher’s China Illustrata (1660) this current 
gathered strength with translations of Confucius and other Chinese classics, 
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and with numerous books of travel that gave, in general, an idealized 
portrait of the wise and moral mandarin. Father Verbiest fully shared 
the high opinion of Chinese civilization, literature, and moral philosophy 
that is found in most of the works of missionaries, travellers, and other 
sinologues of his age. To one correspondent he discoursed on the beauty 
of the Chinese letters, which may look like crabs but which are really 
superior ideograms. To another he defended the customs of the country 
and the wisdom of the early philosophers. Of the emperor he always 
speaks with the greatest respect and admiration, together with not a 
little affection. He urged his superiors to admit the native converts to 
holy orders without requiring from them a knowledge of Latin. In 
place of the European training in Latin literature, he thought a course in 
the Chinese classics might well be substituted. 

Everything in these letters shows that their author was one of the 
most versatile and ablest men of his generation. Born in Flanders in 
1623, he studied the humanities and philosophy at Courtrai, Bruges, and 
Louvain, entered the Society of Jesus in 1641, and sailed as a missionary 
from Lisbon in 1657, arriving at Macao the year following. In 1660 he 
proceeded to Peking, where he found the young emperor, Kang-hi, at 
the age of seven, under the protection of four regents. These rulers’ 
hostility to the foreigners and their religion broke out into open persecu- 
tion, during which Father Verbiest himself was imprisoned for some time. 
On his release he obtained the appointment of imperial astronomer ; 
and he owed his great success in spreading Christianity and particularly 
in winning the support of the emperor and the ruling class to his remarkable 
scientific and mechanical attainments. His first task was to correct the 
Chinese calendar, his second to predict eclipses, He then proceeded to 
construct clepsydras, ordinary clocks, and a variety of ingenious mechanical 
toys designed to show the movements of the heavenly bodies. These 
playthings so delighted the emperor that he set his astronomer to making 
pumps to water the imperial gardens, and then to founding cannon 
for the army, a task which Father Verbiest describes in the following 
words : ‘ 132 maiores diversi generis bombardas ex aere fuso conficiendas, 
quas tormenta bellica appellamus, suscipere coactus sum; quae statim 
ad provincias rebelles asportatae magna ubique cum laude et gaudio 
exceptae sunt’ (p. 357). The editors of his correspondence credit Father 
Verbiest with the discovery of the zodiacal light, which he observed on 
7 March 1668 and described in a letter of 18 April (p. 123). If the pheno- 
menon he describes is really the zodiacal light, this would give him priority 
over G. D. Cassini, who is commonly said to have discovered it in 1669. 
However, it is possible to interpret the phenomenon described by Verbiest 
as a comet. 

Not less important than his scientific work was the missionary’s 
service to religion. Accused of undue compliance with Chinese super- 
stitions, such as allowing his converts to beat drums at eclipses and to 
fast in honour of their ancestors, he defended himself by alleging that 
these practices were harmless customs, and that his allowance of them 
advanced the cause of religion by rendering palatable the medicine of 
Christianity. Among his other difficulties was that encountered in per- 
forming the rites of baptism and confirmation. As the Chinese objected 
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to the priest laying his hands on a woman, the missionaries performed 
the rite by touching female converts with a stick. He also objected 
to taking oaths of obedience to European superiors on the ground that 
such an act would destroy his authority with the emperor. His best 
work for his faith was probably the translation of various religious 
books into Chinese. In addition to translations he wrote a number of 
original works in Chinese, both on religious and on scientific matters. 
His correspondence, first collected and prepared by Father Henri Bosmans, 
S.J., and now admirably edited by two other members of the order, ex- 
hibits wide political connexions with the various catholic potentates of 
Europe. The letters contain such a vast amount of curious information on 
such a wide variety of subjects as cannot fail to make an important con- 
tribution to the history of the seventeenth century, both in Europe and 
in the Far East. PRESERVED SMITH. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 
1731. Edited by Ceci. Heapiam and A. P. Newton. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1938.) 


Tis volume is shorter than that for 1730, and has fewer entries; but 
Professor Newton justifies its restriction to one year by the length of the 
individual papers and their many enclosures. In local interest its con- 
tents are miscellaneous, but from the point of view of imperial history they 
include several well-defined topics. Few of these topics are of unusual 
significance and their outline is generally familiar, although the printed 
detail will be useful. For example, there is much about the controversy 
between the West Indian sugar interests and the mainland colonies trading 
with the islands. This controversy, which was to culminate in the Molasses 
Act of 1733, has been treated by Professor Pitman and others, who have 
used many of the documents which are now printed. Memorials from 
Barbados and the Leeward Islands set forth the case for the sugar in- 
terests against the trade of the mainland colonies, which exchanged lumber 
and horses for the sugar of the French islands. The ablest statement of 
the arguments for continued trade with the foreign islands comes from 
Lieutenant-Governor Gooch of Virginia (not of Pennsylvania, as stated 
in the introduction, p. xvii). But apart from this particular item the 
correspondence between Gooch and the board of trade is of the greatest 
value for details of administration. As has been noted previously, Gooch 
was responsible for a substantial increase in the information which the 
calendars provide about Virginia; and on a wide variety of topics, in- 
cluding the western lands, manufactures, the regulation of the tobacco 
trade, and colonial discrimination against British merchants, his letters 
give that precise detail of actual operations which is often difficult to find. 
The subject of colonial manufactures should be mentioned separately, 
inasmuch as a request by the board of trade for information brings replies 
from most of the colonies, all, with the exception of Massachusetts, in- 
dicating that no manufactures worth mentioning are being carried on. 

The affairs of Jamaica continue to occupy more space in the calendar 
than those of any other colony ; but the efforts to subdue and conciliate 
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the negro rebels make up, in the editor’s words, ‘a depressing story of 
incompetence, cowardice, and neglect of precautions’. There is still 
much material from the Carolinas, perhaps the most useful being the 
letters in which Governor Burrington of North Carolina describes his 
disordered province. The affairs of Newfoundland continue to appear at 
considerable length, emphasizing the difficulties arising between the new 
civil justices of the peace and the fishing admirals backed by English 
fishing interests. Here again the broad outline is known, but the details 
are valuable. 

Of all the topics which swell the volume of correspondence none com- 
bines more triviality with significance than the wordy disputes between 
Governor Belcher of Massachusetts and Colonel Dunbar, the surveyor of 
woods, who is now given additional authority as lieutenant-governor of 
New Hampshire. Many of the recriminations are personal, but imperial 
interests are involved at every turn, and each of the protagonists has his 
peculiar responsibility and his particular difficulties, the governor with 
his assembly and the surveyor with his timber policy. The English 
government appears in no good light by its failure even to answer Belcher’s 
letters, and its apparent willingness to entrust the critical affairs of New 
England to two officials whose quarrels are notorious. The colonel is also, 
as in 1730, concerned with the uncertain French frontiers ; and there is 
plenty of evidence to show that his concern is shared by many of the 
mainland colonies. Disputes with Spain, on the other hand, are less 
prominent than in the previous volume. G. H. GurrRipGeE. 


The Sandwich Papers, 1771-1782. Vol. iv. Edited by Commander 
J. H. Owen, R.N., and G. R. Barnes. (Navy Records Society, 
1938.) 


Tuts instalment of the Sandwich Papers reaches the fall of North’s ministry 
and Sandwich’s retirement from the Admiralty, so that it presumably 
completes this very important addition to the sources available for the 
study of the naval side of this period, unless a hint (p. 367) of another 
volume dealing in greater detail with administrative problems ever comes to 
anything. The Yorktown campaign and the subsequent naval operations 
in the West Indies form one of the main themes of this volume, and as 
Hood’s Letters (Navy Records Society, 1895) have already thrown much 
light on those subjects, there is not quite as much in this volume that is 
quite new as in its predecessors. Still its contents are none the less 
important and welcome, as helping to establish and elucidate the story, 
and the private letter of 14 September 1781, in which Admiral Graves 
gives his account of the Chesapeake, has not been previously published 
and is of considerable value. 

The failure of Graves to defeat de Grasse off the Chesapeake, which 
sealed the fate of Cornwallis, may be traced to several causes: Rodney’s 
error in not letting Hood cruise to the windward of Martinique in April 
1781 (p. 156) ; his failure to bring de Grasse to action off Tobago in June ; 
blunders over the signals during the action, where Graves failed to make his 
object clear to his captains and kept the signal for ‘ the line ’ flying after he 
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thought he had hauled it down (p. 142). But one must also look to this 
side of the Atlantic and see how Sandwich had to choose between failing 
to relieve Gibraltar and failing to intercept de Grasse on his way to the 
West Indies (p. 6). Gibraltar could not be allowed to fall, but we had not 
enough ships to relieve it, in face of the thirty Spaniards in Cadiz, without 
leaving Brest open and the Channel unguarded. The latter, as the lesser 
evil, was accepted but, with Darby’s fleet gone to the Straits, La Motte 
Picquet was able to intercept the convoy bringing home the spoils of 
St. Eustatius. His capture of more than half that convoy was the most 
important success the French achieved against our trade during the war, 
but still, considering our numerical weakness, we did quite well in home 
waters, protecting our other important convoys and virtually stopping 
Dutch trade, though it mostly took refuge under neutral flags (p. 112). 

The accusation against Sandwich is that this numerical inferiority was 
due to the inefficiency of his administration. It is, however, abundantly 
clear that our multifarious interests laid us open to attack at many points 
and imposed upon us a great dispersion of force, whereas our enemies, 
with much less to protect and absolutely secure against an attack on land, 
had a much easier hand to play. Lack of adequate land forces crippled 
us in the West Indies (p. 129), preventing us from attacking the French 
bases: ‘ships alone cannot take mountains’, Rodney wrote, and, as 
Sandwich put it (p. 300), ‘the House of Bourbon . . . with no Con- 
tinental struggles to draw its attention ’, was in a far better position than 
in the Seven Years’ war. We could not concentrate as the French could. 
Rodney could not stop the West Indian ‘ trade,’ as de Grasse did in 1781, 
when he manned his ships from the merchantmen he forced to lie up: 
Rodney had to detach ships to escort our ‘trade’ home. With our numbers 
already insufficient for our needs we were exceptionally unlucky over 
hurricanes and shipwrecks (p. 291), and, weak as Holland was, her addition 
to the ranks of our enemies meant that a North Sea squadron had to be 
found, which was only done by using ships which were barely fit for service. 

Sandwich can show that he inherited a fleet which had been allowed to 
fall short in numbers, in preparedness and in efficiency, with a great short- 
age of seasoned timber and other necessary shipbuilding material. He 
can show also that much was done to retrieve the lost ground, notably 
in extending the practice of ‘coppering’ ships, which increased their 
manoeuvring capacity and sea endurance so much, while he had evidently 
to fight against difficulties like the refusal of the Portsmouth and Plymouth 
‘yards’ to adopt piece-work. Even so one is constantly meeting ships 
unfit for service, or only fit for use in home waters, and one has an 
uneasy feeling, augmented by certain -letters from the comptroller, 
Middleton (pp. 369 ff.), that, had the administration really been as good as 
Sandwich claims, fewer vessels would have been out of repair. Middleton 
admitted afterwards that if Sandwich was a ‘ jobber’ his successors were 
just as bad (p. 367), and the evidence in these valuable and admirably 
edited papers goes far to show that one must no longer make Sandwich 
the principal scapegoat for our failure and that his shortcomings have been 
much over-stated. Nevertheless it may still be maintained that the 
politicians had more to do with our failure than our commanders by sea 
and land and those under their command, C. T. ATKINSON. 
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The Chevalier de Luzerne, French Minister to the United States, 1779-1784. 
By W. E. O’DonneEtt. (Bruges: Desclée De Brouwer, 1938.) 


PUBLISHED by the University of Louvain, this work is in English and 
looks like a doctoral thesis. It is an excellent representative of its kind. 
There is a sufficiency of biographical interest, and the American, European, 
continental, and British aspects of the subject are handled effectively. 
Curiously, this appears to be the first study specifically of Luzerne, 
though his career and activity were obviously of great importance in the 
American Revolution and are bound to be of high interest to all Americans, 
and indeed to British and French people. This study shows that paid 
propaganda and what the author calls ‘camouflaged intervention ’ were 
features of government policy in the eighteenth century. A good deal of 
information on the technical side of diplomacy can be obtained from this 
study. Numerous sources have been used, particularly Luzerne’s letter- 
books, with the official numbered letters, corresponding to those in the 
Archives Nationales at Paris; and also his unnumbered letters, not in the 
national archives, but obtained from a private source. Mr. O’Donnell 
points out that letters in transit from America to France took periods 
varying from one to twelve months. This fact gave scope to the diplo- 
matist to anticipate his instructions or to act without any. The French 
diplomatists of the last years of the ancien régime were usually of an 
adventurous character, and were quite ready on occasion to anticipate 
their instructions or even to discount future approval of their acts. 

Luzerne’s activity and the direct intervention of the French government 
in America after 1778 aided the Americans in their fight for independence, 
at the cost of the existence of the ancien régime in France. For there was 
really no compromise possible between the foreign policy of Vergennes 
and the domestic policy of Necker. Vergennes won, and had his war, so 
even Necker could not avert their bankruptcy. Even Vergennes, how- 
ever, did not win the costly prize, for he was probably keener to recover 
Canada than to secure the independence of the United States. The 
Americans were not eager for French help, if they could have achieved 
independence without it. The French alliance was an insurance of 
victory for them; naturally it is impossible to say whether they could 
have secured independence without French direct help, but this is not 
inconceivable. The war would have lasted longer; even as it was, it 
lasted too long for France. As Mr. O'Donnell says, Vergennes knew 
before he entered the war how bad French finances were, but he expected, 
with Spanish help, only a short, sharp war. He had not reckoned on the 
obstinate resistance of the British government and the vacillation of the 
Spanish. 

Luzerne conducted his mission with great ability and was particularly 
successful in influencing the United States in the direction of agreement 
with his views. Mr. O’Donnell’s study is a clear and interesting elucidation 
and narrative of this important mission. R. B. Mowar. 
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The Rise of George Canning. By Dororny MarsHatt. With an Intro- 
duction by Harotp TempeRLEY. (London: Longmans, 1938.) 


Mr. H. M. Hype’s study of Castlereagh’s early life (1933) has at last been 
followed up by a much needed survey of the career, up to 1806, of his 
rival, Canning. Both books are based on a considerable quantity of 
valuable unpublished material, but Miss Marshall avoids the narrative 
method of approach, and tells her story largely in Canning’s own words, 
linking up with a running commentary excerpts from his Journal, written 
between 1793 and 1795, and family letters in Lord Harewood’s possession, 
and his correspondence with Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, in the Public 
Record Office. The chief manuscript sources for a Life of Canning have 
now been revealed, but Miss Marshall’s study of this material is by no 
means exhaustive. Considering the length of Canning’s Journal, one feels 
that more might have been got out of it ; none of the unpublished Granville 
MSS. for the years after 1799 are quoted; none of Canning’s letters in 
the British Museum, especially to his friend Frere; none of his letters to 
Pitt in the Public Record Office, which are particularly useful as containing 
his early views on foreign politics. The Windsor archives have some of 
Canning’s letters to George III, and there are important references to 
him ; and his letters to Boringdon and Charles Ellis have never yet been 
used. But the new material now printed explains more clearly and more 
fully than before why Canning in 1792 ceased to be a Whig and became 
a Tory ; illustrates his progress as a parliamentary orator and debater ; 
describes in detail his courtship and marriage, and his all-important 
relations with Pitt ; shows how a young man of talent possessing none of 
the advantages of wealth and family connexion could, even in that age of 
aristocratic exclusiveness, rise to high office, and ultimately to the highest 
in the state ; and explains, too, the self-created obstacles to his political 
advancement—his occasionally unbalanced judgement, his impetuosity, 
his flippancy, and his flair for quizzing friends and foes alike. There are 
interesting sidelights on one of Pitt’s eve-of-the-session dinners followed 
by the customary cockpit meeting (one of the last to be held), and on the 
rival foreign policies pursued by the prime minister and the foreign 
secretary in 1797—revealing the inner cabinet and illustrating the circula- 
tion of papers among the cabinet ministers. No new light is thrown on 
Canning’s relations with the Princess of Wales. 

Canning’s correspondence shows that his Tory friendships were only 
partly responsible for his breach with the Whigs. Grey’s rash impetuosity 
in founding the Friends of the People association in April 1792 deepened 
Canning’s growing distrust of Whig principles and Whig objectives. That 
this is so is definitely proved by an unpublished letter (March 1793) in 
which, referring to the duke of Portland, he wrote: ‘I am free to profess 
that the conduct of many of those who act with him, or with whom he is 
supposed to think and act, has been for these many months past, indeed, 
since the time of the association, such as I cannot conscientiously approve ’. 
His very interesting version of the interview (August 1792) in which he 
pledged himself to Pitt is here given. In March 1793, for very creditable 
reasons, he declined Portland’s offer of a seat. Miss Marshall suggests 
that by doing so he offended the Portland Whigs, and that during the next 
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few months Canning was not ‘ quite happy about his relations with the 
duke’ (pp. 44-5). This is unlikely, for in one of his unpublished letters 
he said he had no fear that his decision would injure him in the duke’s 
estimation ; and Portland, in a letter to Mrs. Crewe (19 March 1798), 
written a few days after the receipt of Canning’s reply, remarked : 


I do not suspect myself of an inordinate passion for flattery, and yet the sight of 
Canning’s letter forces me to acknowledge that I cannot but feel obliged to you for 
the communication of it. . . . I have the vanity to think that, if there had been time 
sufficient, I could have persuaded him that the circumstances to which he refers, 
ought not to have prevented his acceptance ; and I can most confidently assure him 
that upon this and upon every other occasion where I may hope to be of any service 
to him, I shall not be less attentive to his honour than to his interest. 


Sir Richard Worsley, the proprietor of the borough for which Canning 
was returned by Pitt’s influence three months later, was ready to offer 
his seat ‘ upon a promise or receipt of some snug employment from govern- 
ment’. Miss Marshall does not enlarge on this, but it is probable that 
Sir Richard had a peerage in mind as his ultimate reward for placing his 
seats at Pitt’s disposal, for in February 1798 he called the prime minister’s 
attention to the ‘ peculiarity of his situation’, and remarked that in a 
former letter he had set forth his claims to a peerage. He had ‘ repeatedly 
stood forward in the service of government ’ to the detriment of his private 
fortune, and considered that in ‘ less disturbed times ’ government would 
surely have made good his pecuniary losses ‘in the public service’. ‘I 
am fully conscious of my own personal demerit,’ he modestly declared, 
and accordingly invited the ministry to confer the honour on his mother. 
The sequel is not without a certain piquant irony. The peerage was 
refused, and, at the general election of 1812, the family offered all their 
seats, not to the government, but to Canning and Wellesley, who were 
then half in opposition. 

The traditional eighteenth-century method employed by a gifted and 
ambitious politician to make his weight felt, was to build up a ‘ connexion ’, 
a process which can be traced, in Canning’s contemporaries, in the careers 
of Pitt, Addington, Grenville, Wellesley, Perceval, Castlereagh, and Peel. 
Miss Marshall’s account of this essential part of Canning’s political progress 
is regrettably inadequate. She has something to say about his intimate 
friends, but much is omitted, and those in the outer circle are hardly 
mentioned at all. One of them, Newbolt, is mentioned once, but we know 
that he corresponded on intimate terms with Canning, and Pitt brought 
him into parliament at Canning’s request. Another Christ Church friend, 
Thomas Wallace, is merely mentioned by name, but, though Miss Marshall 
does not say so, he played an important part in the 1793 discussions which 
led to Canning’s rejection of Portland’s offer of a seat. It was Wallace 
who, jointly with Mrs. Crewe, communicated to the duke Canning’s reply. 
Their intimacy is further revealed in one of Canning’s letters to him 
(March 1793) in which he says that he ‘ has been in the constant habit of 
communicating [to Wallace] every opinion that I have formed concerning 
public men and public measures, almost from the time at which we were 
either of us first capable of forming any political opinions’. A more 
thorough investigation of Canning’s activities in forming a party would have 
produced the evidence on which a criticism of Lady Holland’s statement 
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regarding his characteristics as a party leader could be based. On 
page 246 we are given the names of some of those who were acting with 
him in 1803. ‘Lord Garvin’ should clearly be Lord Gower. Lord 
Kensington is disguised as Lord Kinnington, Patten as Patern, Peel as Pell: 
errors which are apparently due to faulty transcription rather than to 
Canning’s inaccurate spelling (Canning is made to spell Patten’s name 
correctly two pages further on). In any case it would have been useful 
to give the correct names in a footnote and in the index. Nor was there 
ever such a person as Sir Watkin Gascoyne. Here Miss Marshall has 
apparently telescoped two names into one—Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
the Grenvillite, and General Gascoyne, member for Liverpool. 

Miss Marshall suggests on page 49 that ‘it is some indication of the 
esteem in which Pitt must have held ’ Canning, that, in 1793, ‘ even before 
he had taken his seat, he should have been asked twice in so short a time 
to what the newspapers constantly called “‘ cabinet dinners” ’. What 
justification is there for describing as a cabinet dinner a party of a 
dozen people of whom only two, besides the host, were in the cabinet ? 
She says that the friendship between Canning and Jenkinson was always 
one of ups and downs: that is true of the early period, but in later years 
their friendship was never clouded. Lady Holland is described as Lady 
Elizabeth Holland on page 37. On pages 125 and 14Tf her journal is quoted, 
but the footnotes give the page reference without the number of the 
volume. Lady Godfrey Webster is called Lady George Webster (p. 194). 
Sir Robert Lawley and Sir Henry Mildmay, mentioned in the text under 
their surnames, are indexed as Mr. The [marquess of] Buckingham on 
page 285 should be [earl of] Buckinghamshire. The letter dated 28 
August 1801 (pp. 224-5), quoted from Dr. Holland Rose’s Pitt and Napoleon 
(where it is incorrectly dated 1805), could not have been written on 28 
August, and the manuscript shows that Canning did not write ‘ not more 
in value’ but ‘ not £200 more in value’. Canning could not have written 
a letter about a parliamentary debate on 9 October 1803 (pp. 253-4) since 
parliament was not then sitting. On this page, too, Miss Marshall says 
that Canning was irritated with Pitt in 1803, attributing to him ‘an article 
of a slighting nature in the Accurate Observer’. Non-specialist readers might 
pardonably imagine from this that the Accurate Observer was a newspaper 
instead of the short title of a pamphlet. Canning could not have written 
to Granville on 2 December 1792 saying he was going to see the state 
opening of parliament that day, since the session did not begin till the 
13th (p. 42). The references to Granville are indexed, some under Gower, 
others under Leveson-Gower. The Villars mentioned on page 47 is obvi- 
ously Villiers. On Sunday, 28 December 1794, Pitt asked Canning to 
second the address at the opening of the session the following Tuesday, but 
Miss Marshall makes Canning write, saying that the difficulty of the task 
‘contributed to make my repose of Tuesday night less refreshing than it 
ought to have been preparatory to making a speech of such importance ’ 
(p. 77). Miss Marshall’s account of Canning’s years of opposition 
(1801-4) is strangely confused and seriously misleading. On pages 230-2 
she quotes Canning’s letters dated 3 and 10 January 1803, in which he 
says that Pitt is ready to countenance systematic opposition to Adding- 
ton’s administration. Then she proceeds to say that ‘events were 
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making Pitt more inclined to consider the resumption of office’. The 
truth is, of course, that there was no such startling change in Pitt’s 
politics between January and March 1803 as Miss Marshall, in opposition 
to all previous writers, wishes us to believe. Pitt was not at Walmer 
on 3 January 1803, prepared to countenance ‘ systematic opposition ’, but 
in London, and about to pay a friendly visit to Addington at Richmond 
Park. These two letters were obviously written in 1804, not 1803. There 
was no such parliamentary debate on 10 December 1803 as is described 
on page 255. Loos (p. 124) should be Looe; arrainged (p. 233), 
arraigned ; revisionary (p. 200), reversionary ; scout (p. 69), scour; C. 
Grenville (p. 199), C. Greville. There was only one Test Act, not two 
(p. 71). It would have been useful to see such references as ‘old M’, 
‘old B’, &c., explained, and it is a pity that the dates of the letters and 
of the journal, when quoted, are often not given. A. ASPINALL. 


The Age of Reform, 1815-1870. Vol. xiii of The Oxford History of England. 
By E. L. Woopwarp. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938.) 


Mr. Woopwarp has performed with conspicuous success the very difficult 
task of writing a general history of England between 1815 and 1870 in 
just over 600 pages. The range of his knowledge and sympathy is re- 
markable, his information is up to date, and for a work of its scope and 
conciseness the volume makes easy reading. His scheme is explained 
on pages 47-9, which conclude an introductory survey of England in 1815, 
leading up to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 


It is possible to treat the history of the years 1815-70 from the point of view of 
the technical progress and scientific discovery recorded in the immense glass house 
set up in Hyde Park. A history written from this angle would give a larger place to 
Faraday and Darwin than to Peel or Gladstone. On the other hand, a student of the 
progress of science or technology would soon find that this progress was not uniform, 
and that it was determined by a number of circumstances outside its particular field ; 
the history of science would become a history of politics, if it were to attempt explana- 
tion as wellas narrative. Again, administrative developments might well be considered 
the most important features of the period. . . . Once more it would be found that the 
solution of administrative problems, including the treatment of education, depended 
upon political issues ; each step was affected, every advance made or delayed, by a 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ in parliament, after decisions taken by political parties and their leaders 
... [similarly] the decisions taken in matters of foreign and imperial policy depended 
upon party leaders and party politics. Thus, whatever one’s starting-point, one is 
brought back to the study of English politics, centred in Westminster, and even if this 
political history is to be explained economic conflict of classes, it is necessary, as a 
preliminary to analysis, to see what there is to be analysed. 


Mr. Woodward has accordingly constructed his volume in four books, 
the first devoted to Politics and Parties over the whole 55 years and itself 
divided into four chapters: first, the politics of the upper class and the 
reform of parliament, 1815-32 ; second, monarchy, ministers, and parties, 
1832-46, or the age of Melbourne and Peel; third, the politics of the 
people, 1830-50, chartism, factory legislation; and last, party politics 
and political leaders, 1846-70, the confusion of parties, the reform act of 
1870. The second book, England and Europe (though China and the 
United States find their place), dealing with foreign policy and wars, also 
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falls into four chapters: foreign policy, 1815-29, Castlereagh, Canning, 
and Wellington ; the foreign policy of Palmerston, 1830-41, the entente 
with France, 1841-6, Palmerston and the Crown, 1848-52; the eastern 
question, 1841-54, and the Crimean war ; the foreign policy of Palmerston, 
1856-65. Book III deals in three chapters with Ireland, the colonies and 
India. The fourth and last book bears the title of the whole work, the 
Age of Reform. Of its six chapters, the first treats of ‘the organization 
of a civilized social life ’, in other words, of the reform of local government, 
public administration, and the law; the second of education ; the third 
of religion and the churches; the fourth of ‘ English literature and the 
development of ideas’, including some interesting remarks on Victorian 
literary conventions ; the fifth of ‘ movements in the sciences and arts ’. 
The sixth and final chapter on ‘ the condition of the people, 1850-70’, 
connects up with the introductory chapter and the chapter in the first 
book on the politics of the people, 1830-50. There follow twenty-four 
pages of bibliographical information, a list of cabinets, and seven maps. 

Mr. Woodward’s treatment shows a judicious blend of narrative and 
analysis, and he contrives to introduce many of the personal incidents and 
mots which throw so much light on English politics. Much detail, especially 
biographical, is stowed away in footnotes. His judgements are admirably 
fair, and his summaries of contributory causes, as in the matter of public 
opinion concerning the Crimean war, on page 256, are illuminating. Other 
passages which might be mentioned are pages 428-30 and page 600, on the 
growth of a new administrative technique. On page 484 he gives sound 
reasons for not accepting without qualification the view that it was only the 
spread of evangelical religion which saved England from political revolu- 
tion after the French wars. The allocation of space to the different periods 
and subjects also shows good judgement : when space was so precious, it 
may seem unreasonable to complain of omissions, but perhaps something 
more might have been said of national development in Scotland and Wales, 
and, on a different subject, of the legal position of women and their pro- 
perty. Mr. Woodward modestly implies that he regards his work as 
falling within the scope of ‘ political history ’, but it reaches much wider 
than this, and one of its best features is the skill with which he relates the 
social and cultural to the economic and strictly political development, 
explaining how the latter influenced the former. His section on architec- 
ture is a particularly good example. 

In 600 pages very few slips have caught the reviewer’s eye. The com- 
bination act of 1799 did not, like that of 1800, apply in its most important 
section to masters as well as men (p. 70); the Cambridge moral and 
natural sciences triposes began in 1851, not 1848 (p. 472); Calverley 
was not the pseudonym of Blayds, but the name which his father assumed 
in 1852 (p. 521). On page 234 Don Henry is called the elder Spanish 
cousin, though on page 232 he is correctly referred to as the younger. 
From a sentence on page 483 an ignorant reader might suppose that in 
Scotland the presbyterians were dissenters. In the Colonial chapter it is 
not accurate to say (p. 363) that the Canadas were given the normal form 
of government, since their separate legislative councils were a novel 
feature ; nor was the legislative council of the lower province entirely 
British (p. 364). It is hardly fair to say of Melbourne (p. 365) that he took 
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no steps to defend Durham, or to imply that Russell (p. 351) took the 
colonial office only as a step towards higher place. In the account of 
the winning of colonial self-government it might have been explained 
that in all the provinces the administration, under the representative of 
the Crown, was in the hands of officials who were usually not members of 
the assembly and did not understand parliamentary methods ; Sydenham 
was the first, by forming a cabinet whose members were all in one or other 
legislative chamber, to demonstrate to the colonies what parliamentary 
government could mean. It might have been mentioned, too, that it was 
in Nova Scotia that the principle of responsible government was first put 
in practice. But Mr. Woodward’s general remarks about colonial politics 
are excellent: he explains justly (p. 359) that ‘ the political life of the 
settlers was determined narrowly and obviously by the needs of existence ; 
there were few refinements of art or temperament, and little superstructure 
of principle. . . . Thus political issues were not stated in philosophical 
terms ; they were practical matters concerning land, and labour on the 
land.’ In spite of the theorizings of the Baldwins and Joseph Howe this 
is no doubt essentially true. Altogether Mr. Woodward has contributed 
a worthy addition to the new Oxford history. J. R. M. Burier. 


Der amerikanische Staatsmann John C. Calhoun ein Kémpfer gegen die 
* Ideen von 1789. By Dr. D. Zwicker. (Berlin: Verlag Dr. Emil 
Ebering, 1935.) 


Tus study appears to have been written in Germany, and it is evident 
that Dr. Zwicker had insufficient resources at his command. He knows 
almost nothing of modern American monographic work, and neglects the 
whole of American periodical historical literature with the exception of the 
American Historical Review and the Annual Reports of the American 
Historical Association ; and he has been constrained to do what he could 
with the published writings of Calhoun, one or two of the general histories 
of the United States, and a rather miscellaneous collection of minor secon- 
dary works. In consequence, whatever its merits as an academic exercise, 
his study has but slight scientific value. A brief survey of Calhoun’s 
political career leads Dr. Zwicker to the conclusion that the fundamental 
cause of the American civil war was the threat of the destruction of the 
institution of slavery by a tyrannical popular majority, that the problem 
was a racial one, that both the claim of the people to despotic power and 
the doctrine of political and racial equality were derived from the false 
ideas of the French Revolution, that Calhoun’s opposition was part of a 
world-wide fight against these errors and his recognition of the danger of 
applying the principles of the Declaration of Independence to all men and 
all races ‘ ausserordentlich gegenwartsnah, and that the United States may 
yet find the solution of its still troublesome negro problem in the adoption 
of Calhoun’s suggestion that the only alternative to private property 
in slaves is that the negro should become the slave of the community. 
Dr. Zwicker is thus led to inquire whether these views were not of 
German origin. But he has found the evidence wholly disappointing. 
Dew was an influential writer upon slavery who spent a couple of years of 
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his youth in Europe, during part of which time he was a student in Germany, 
but Dr. Zwicker has been able to find out nothing about the history of that 
experience, and is, moreover, constrained to recognize that the intellectual 
resources upon which Dew depended were almost wholly British, and that 
his brief residence in Germany had apparently no effect upon his thought ; 
Francis Lieber might have been a channel of communication, for he spent 
many years as a professor in South Carolina, but he was a liberal, and so 
on the wrong side ; and there is nothing more convincing to be found than 
that Calhoun read Niebuhr, had some acquaintance with Rénne in 
Washington, and afforded some courtesies to Raumer on the occasion of 
his visit to the States in 1844. The conclusion is unavoidable that there 
is no evidence of direct German influence. Dr. Zwicker is therefore driven 
back upon the suggestion of a parallel between the reaction against the 
French Revolution in Germany and Calhoun’s defence of the South from 
the onslaught of French ideas in the United States. If the relation was 
not one of teacher and disciple, then it may at least have been one of 
brothers in arms. But the argument is of very doubtful validity. The 
first step towards an understanding of American politics is the realization 
that the opposition of state to union may arise from the predication of the 
same conception of absolute sovereignty of the two different areas, just as 
well as from a whiggish fear of the overthrow of a system of checks and 
balances. When it does so arise, there is no fundamental conflict of 
political philosophy. If Calhoun was an Austinian, and Dr. Zwicker 
regards him as such, then, since all that had happened was that he had 
changed his allegiance, there was no intellectual inconsistancy between 
his earlier nationalism and his later defence of state rights, and no funda- 
mental conflict of political ideas between him and those who predicated 
their Austinian doctrines of the Union; and Dr. Zwicker himself shows 
how easily his teaching was adapted in Germany to the support of either 
the separatist or the unionist cause. But if this is so, then Dr. Zwicker’s 
second thesis goes the way of his first.. H. Hate BE..or. 


History, Freedom, and Religion. By F. M. Powicxe. (Riddell Memorial 
Lectures, University of Durham. London: Milford, 1938.) 


THE Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, invited to deliver the 
annual Riddell Memorial Lectures at Newcastle, has chosen for his theme 
a trinity of spiritual realities : history, the study to which his own life has 
been devoted ; religion, the consideration of which is the special business 
of a Riddell lecturer ; and, as a link between these two, freedom, which 
may be said to be the theme of historical, as distinguished from natural, 
science, and which, if it has sometimes seemed to encounter its chief oppon- 
ents in those who claim to speak in the name of religion, may yet also be 
said to find in the relation to the infinite and the eternal which bears that 
name the supreme expression of its own nature. 

Professor Powicke professes himself to be in his philosophy of history 
a follower of the views set forth by Professor R. G. Collingwood in his 
noteworthy paper on Human Nature and Human History. He regards 
that only as truly ‘history’ (in the now usual sense, of ‘human’ not 
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‘natural’ history) which has to @ with the actions of thinking beings : 
and these are not intelligible apart from a knowledge, which can rarely 
be had when the actions took place in times long past, of the thoughts 
which they embodied ; and yet is not in principle unattainable, since ‘ the 
mind of man has been the same throughout history ’, so that the historian 
can recognize in the experience of the men of other ages his own strength 
and weakness, his virtues and his vices; whereof, however, he ‘ can be 
neither the judge nor the interpreter’ ; for interpretation and judgement 
belong rather to the ‘ infinite understanding ’, the ‘ divine compassion ’ of 
which religion—or, at any rate, the Christian religion—claims to be the 
revelation. It is thus that our author finds his own professional pre- 
occupations bring him within the ambit of the topic assigned to the Riddell 
lecturers. 

If, then, it is always with the actions of thinking beings that history is 
concerned, it is freedom, in an even wider sense of the word than that of 
‘the highest political end’ which was to have been the theme of Acton’s 
magnum opus, the essential freedom of the spirit which differentiates it 
from all that is not spirit, that is the proper subject of the historian’s 
contemplation. It is the freedom which, in Kant’s phrase, is the ratio 
essendi of morality as morality is its ratio cognoscendi. If it seems to be 
truer to-day than ever that ‘ things are in the saddle, and ride mankind ’, 
yet behind them, ‘ behind all the orgy and tumult of machinery’, as 
Professor Powicke says, is the freedom of human intelligence and will. 
‘The freedom of the mechanic is the same as the freedom of the shepherd. 
He will find his own order, and inspire it with the same sense of justice.’ 

In the final lecture, which is devoted to the subject of religion, our 
author, though making clear how profoundly he has been impressed by 
the Augustinian philosophy of history which dominated the middle ages, 
yet rejects it as binding the conscience of man too closely to the authority 
of the Christian Church. It will be found interesting to compare and 
contrast with this part of Professor Powicke’s discussion the recent remark- 
able work of M. Jacques Maritain, Humanisme intégral, in which an attempt 
is made to envisage, and that in some detail, an order of society, definitely 
Christian, yet one in which the state is no mere instrument of the church, 
subject in the last resort to the supreme control of ecclesiastical authority, 
but a genuinely autonomous society, inspired by Christian ideals, in which 
others than Christians can play a part, wn Etat laique chrétiennement con- 
stitué. The form in which the vision of the highest human life appears to 
the two writers is not the same ; it reflects in either case a different tradition 
in the background ; but their ideals are not, for all that, far apart. 

C. C. J. Wess. 
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Short lVotices 


Ir does not fall within the province of this review to discuss in detail the 
purely numismatic sections of the report on the excavations at Olynthus, 
in which Professor D. M. Robinson and W. P. A. Clement deal with The 
Chalcidic Mint and the Excavation Coins found in 1928-1934 (Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938) ; very briefly, it may be said that the descrip- 
tions are full and, where they can be tested, accurate, the only noticeable 
omission being in regard to die-positions ; the commentary on the coins 
found is somewhat discursive. The section dealing with the relative 
chronology of the coins of the Chalcidian League—i.e. the sequence of the 
issues—is also well done ; here and there slight changes in the order suggest 
themselves on grounds of style, but this test is a subjective one and so not 
altogether conclusive. In regard, however, to the historical evidence to 
be derived from the coins, which is the theme of the section on absolute 
chronology, the results are less convincing, owing mainly to too much 
stress being laid on statistics. The authors rightly accept A. B. West’s 
date of 432 B.c. for the formation of the League, and then distribute the 
coinage as evenly as possible between that year and 348, when Olynthus, 
the League’s headquarters, was destroyed by Philip II. There are no 
contemporary statistics as to the output of ancient Greek mints, but such 
evidence as can be obtained from known coins suggests that the issues of 
most states were spasmodic: in the series for which most evidence is 
available, the Alexandrian, it is certain that there were great fluctuations, 
no coins whatever having been struck in some years, and the same is 
demonstrably probable of other series where the coins are dated. It is 
reasonable to assume that the Chalcidian League, like most states, issued 
coins when they were wanted, at intervals that might vary in length ; 
and this may involve some readjustment in the authors’ scheme of dates. 
In the later years of their period, when names of magistrates were placed 
on the coins, they argue that, as eleven such names are known, and the 
introduction of names, according to Gaebler, began in 379 and continued 
to 348, the magistrates held office for three years; it is more probable 
that the office, like most eponymous magistracies in Greece, was an annual 
one, and that the names known are those of the eleven men in whose years 
there happened to be a demand for an issue of coins ; these demands need 
not have occurred at regular intervals ; and the subsidiary marks, probably 
of moneyers, suggest that some of the years came closer together than 
others. It should also be noted that the League struck hardly any silver 
except half-drachmas and tetradrachms, the former beginning on the 
formation of the League, the latter, according to the authors, about 
twelve years later ; as these two classes of coins normally served different 
purposes, their meaning should be considered separately. The issue of 
tetradrachms probably occurred when the Chalcidians secured control of 
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a supply of silver; this depended on their relations with the kings of 
Macedon, as their source of supply was almost certainly Damastium, near 
the head of the Axius valley, so that their line of communication lay 
through Macedonian territory. The greatest activity in the production of 
Chalcidian tetradrachms seems to fall in the period when the League 
dominated Macedonia after its alliance with Amyntas III; this activity 
would be due to commercial, not political, reasons—the suggestion that 
the mint at Olynthus was set to work to provide coin when the state was 
impoverished is tinged with modern ideas—though the Chalcidian tetra- 
drachms do not seem to have travelled far, as there is no record of their 
occurrence in hoards outside Chalcidice. The half-drachmas, on the other 
hand, belonged to the machinery of local business, and their output would 
be determined by the demand for small change, which does not necessarily 
imply commercial activity : as an index of political movements they are 
valueless. That they were not economically related to the tetradrachms 
appears from the fact that they were not struck on a weight-basis adjusted 
to that of the tetradrachm: this, as in several similar cases, has led to 
their being called tetrobols ; but, as for some years they formed practically 
the whole of the local coinage, it is hardly likely that they would have 
been given such an inconvenient denomination: a state using English 
currency would not strike an eightpenny-bit as its one coin. The connexion 
of the activity of the mint with such facts as are recorded in history 
concerning the Chalcidian League seems therefore to require further 
consideration. J. G. M. 


In Excavations at Olynthus, Part viii, Professor D. M. Robinson and Dr. 
J. W. Graham present the first coherent picture of the residential area in 
a city dating entirely from the times of Greek independence. A hundred 
houses have now been excavated at Olynthus and they all belong to the 
late fifth or early fourth century B.c. The poorest consist only of one or 
two rooms of irregular shape, opening directly on the street; but as a 
rule several rooms are distributed around a courtyard, which was provided 
with verandahs if its size permitted. Typical features include a dining- 
room with mosaic floor, walls of coloured plaster, a bathroom with terra- 
cotta tub and tiled or cement floor, a kitchen equipped with a large chimney. 
The bulk of the town was laid out on a grid plan, in uniform blocks of 
attached houses equal in size and somewhat similarly designed. There 
was a public aqueduct but some citizens had their own cisterns for rain- 
water. The domestic drains led into alleys which separated the backs of 
the houses. On a comparison of literary and archaeological evidence it 
appears that the population of this famous city numbered only 12,000 or 
15,000. It may be relevant that its material, and to a less extent its 
aesthetic standards of life were high. A. W. L. 


During the last thirty years the sources from which our knowledge 
of the Roman Awuzilia is mainly derived have been enriched by the 
discovery of new diplomata, inscriptions and stamped tiles. Dr. Wagner 
has chosen for his research the Danubian area, which acquired an in- 
creasing importance during the first two centuries of the Principate, and 
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in his book, Die Dislokation der rémischen Auzxiliar-Formationen in den 
Provinzen Noricum, Pannonien, Moesien und Dakien (Berlin: Junner 
and Diinnhaupt, 1938), he has marshalled the evidence for the identifica- 
tion and history of the different auxiliary units. The period chosen 
begins with Augustus and terminates with Gallienus, after whose reign 
the character of the Auzila was substantially changed. Nearly the 
whole of the book is devoted to the compilation of an alphabetical list 
of those alae, cohortes, and numeri which were at different times in the period 
stationed in the Danubian provinces. The origin of each unit, its history 
and, where possible, the camps which it occupied are given with a 
full and accurate citation of references both to original sources and to 
modern literature. At the end of the book a summarized version of the 
results is given in conveniently arranged tables. A few pages are devoted 
to some general considerations of policy, and here the author confines 
himself to a discussion of the distribution of the troops and their move- 
ments, from which he draws some interesting conclusions about the 
fluctuating importance of the different provinces in the area. Unfortun- 
ately there are still large gaps in the available evidence, and it is not 
possible to trace the movements of the Auzilia with anything like the 
same degree of detail as those of the legions. However, the author has 
amassed useful material about, for example, the size and composition of 
the armies of Domitian and Trajan. The book is essentially a work for 
military specialists. It makes no pretence at giving a general history of 
the Auszilia, but the material collected within its set limits will be of the 
greatest value when the time comes for the expansion and revision of 
Cheesman’s monograph. Dr. Wagner deserves the cordial thanks of 
Roman historians. BH. B.D. F. 


In a brochure entitled La Transylvanie dans l Antiquité (Bucarest, 
1938) and reprinted from a large and composite work, Professor Daicoviciu 
of Cluj summarizes in just under a hundred pages the essential information 
about the early history and civilization of Transylvania. The central 
theme is naturally and properly the Roman province of Dacia, that latest 
conquest which reveals so clearly the imprint of the military and political 
institutions of the Empire in their mature and developed form. Now- 
adays an abundance of evidence about the native Dacians is coming to 
light. Professor Daicoviciu gives a lucid account of the pre-history of 
the region—and also discusses very sensibly the vexed problem of the 
evacuation of Dacia. This is a very useful piece of work, well printed on 
good paper ; and it is illustrated by eight plates. R. 8. 


Professor Jacob R. Marcus’s The Jew in the Medieval World (Cincinnati : 
Sinai Press, 1938) is a source book, in English, for Jewish history from a.pD. 
315-1791. The author regards the latter date (that of the emancipation 
of Jews in France) as the real close of medieval conditions for Jews ; though 
he hints—and it is almost the only ‘ apologetic ’ remark in the book—that 
the middle ages may be returning. The extracts are illustrative of many 
sides of Jewish life and are not intended as a substitute for a connected 
history. The book is meant for students with no knowledge of any language 
but English, and references for further reading are given only to books 
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in that language; but the sources in the original languages are clearly 
given, and the book should be useful also to those who are capable of con- 
sulting the original texts. It will at least rouse their interest. C. J. 


The study of early paganism in Spain is beset with many difficulties, and 
the estimate and assignment of what may be regarded as pagan survivals 
may reasonably excite a good deal of difference of opinion. In the slim 
Ph.D. thesis Paganism and Pagan Survivals in Spain up to the Fall of the Visi- 
gothic Kingdom (Washington, D.C. : Catholic University of America, 1938), 
which inaugurates a new series of Studies in Medieval History, Dr. Stephen 
McKenna has shown himself an assiduous collector, and where he avails 
himself naturally enough of the labours of previous writers, such as Toutain 
in Les Cultes paiens dans Empire Romain, has at any rate attempted on 
his own account some further measure of discrimination and localization 
for which the evidence of inscriptions may lend support even if interpretation 
is in some cases hazardous. His treatment of the enactments of the 
council of Elvira is equitable, and there can be little doubt that he is 
right as against A. W. W. Dale and G. Bareille in holding that the reason 
why a duumvir might not attend church in his year of office was not the 
sentences that he might have to pronounce, but the religious compromises 
entailed by his official functions. The studies of pagan survivals in Galicia 
and in Visigothic Spain contain much valuable material, including what 
considering the scale of the book may be regarded as an unexpectedly full 
account of St. Martin of Braga, of whose works an adequate edition is a 
real desideratum. Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the thesis is the 
section of 24 pages allowed to ‘ Priscillianism and Pagan Survivals in 
Spain’, which hardly seems to do justice to the real difficulties of the 
documents or of the problems suggested by them. The few misprints are 
easily corrected and the book as a whole is well put together. C. JE. 


An extremely interesting contribution to the history of the Carolingian 
Empire is made by Dr. Heinz Léwe in his book Die karolingische Reichs- 
griindung und der Siidosten (Stuttgart, 1937; Forschungen zur Kirchen- 
und Geistesgeschichte, Band 30). But that it is to some extent a ‘ Ten- 
denzschrift ’’ is suggested by its sub-title, Studien zum Werden des 
Deutschtums und seiner Auseinandersetzung mit Rom, and its various parts 
are somewhat unequal in value. The first section is a careful study, 
though not a detailed history, of the incorporation of Bavaria in the 
Frankish state and the Bavarian church in that of the Franks. Some of 
the author’s ideas are extremely stimulating; thus he points out how 
the conquest of Bavaria changed the character of the old connexion 
between Bavaria and Lombardy, and he suggests that the eastern advance 
of the Franks prevented the break-up of the German peoples into sharply 
distinct halves through Saxony being annexed by Denmark and Bavaria 
by the Lombards. The second section consists of a study of the con- 
version of the peoples of the Eastern Alps and the Middle Danube, and an 
estimate of the relative parts played in this enterprise by the Frankish 
church and the papacy. Dr. Léwe shows quite convincingly that the 
Frankish church was almost solely responsible for the evangelization of 
the two regions in question. The third section consists in the main of 
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a discussion of Charlemagne’s conception of empire and of Alcuin’s in- 
fluence in forming Charles’ views. Here the author’s conclusions, though 
they coincide in many respects with those put forward by other German 
scholars in recent years, must be regarded as open to dispute. They 
tend to exaggerate the importance of Teutonic ideas out of all proportion 
to their probable influence, and lead in consequence to a very one-sided 
presentation of the issues at stake. It is true, for example, that Alcuin 
was an Anglo-Saxon, and therefore conversant with Teutonic conceptions 
of kingship, but it is equally true that he was profoundly versed in patristic 
literature and that the idea of a Christian empire was not unknown to the 
Fathers of the church. Considerations of Teutonic Volkstum can explain 
much, but they cannot explain everything, and it is probable that in this 
matter Dr. Léwe has overstated his case. P. G. 


Dr. Aage Gregersen’s L’Islande : son Statut a@ travers les Ages (Paris : 
Librarie du Recueil Sirey, 1938) is a learned and lucid account of a most 
fascinating community. Iceland is one of the few countries which have 
reversed the normal order of development by starting as a republic and 
ending as a monarchy, and it is the constitutional side of its history that 
especially interests the author, though he does not by any means pass 
over other aspects in silence. The republican constitution was elaborated 
by Ulfijotr, who had been sent by the inhabitants to Norway at the be- 
ginning of the tenth century in order that he might study the Norwegian 
constitution, and work out a constitution for Iceland. From his original 
code, we pass by way of the laws of Gellir (965) and Njall (1004) to the all- 
important Gragds. A very full account is given of the Althing and its 
tribunals, of the Logsogumadur, the highest dignitary of the Republic, 
and of the relations between central and local government. In the thir- 
teenth century the Icelandic republic fell, and in 1262 the inhabitants 
placed themselves under the kingdom of Norway. Dr. Gregersen gives 
us the text of the Gamli Sattmali, the constitutional document drawn up 
in that year to settle the relations between the two countries. Iceland was 
destined to remain, until the present day, subject to a foreign king, from 
1262 until 1918 in a definitely subordinate position ; but in 1918 was drawn 
up the Dano-Icelandic Law, which establishes equality between the two 
countries, which are subject to a common king. Dr. Gregersen argues 
that, in that the union is not fortuitous, but carefully arranged, the union 
must be classed as ‘ real’ and not as merely ‘ personal’, as in the case of 
the union of England and Scotland from 1603 to 1707, or of Great Britain 
and Hanover from 1714 to 1837. mm. @. &. 


Dr. Z. N. Brooke’s volume, A History of Europe from 911 to 1198 
(London : Methuen, 1938) is a lucid and well-written piece of work which 
is clearly the outcome of prolonged study. Its unpretentious quality, 
indeed, may easily deceive the reader, for its quiet pages have been written 
with the scholarly reflexion which finds its satisfaction in a simple and 
reliable narrative. Occasionally it suggests criticism which may be ill- 
founded, for the bibliographical notes lag behind the text and one cannot 
feel sure whether Dr. Brooke has considered an opinion in order to reject 
it or is unfamiliar with it. For example, his view that constitutional 
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developments in Germany in the twelfth century were gradual (pp. 504-6) 
is expressed without any reference to the theory, now generally held, that 
important changes were made deliberately at the Diet of Gelnhausen 
(1180). Again, much has been written, especially by Bernard Monod, 
on the investiture controversy in France, but it seems to find no reflexion 
in these pages. The treatment of learning in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries is too conventional to do justice to much fine work, and Dr. 
Hans Glunz’s book on the Vulgate, which is picked out for commendation, 
is a suggestive, rather than a definitive guide. In general, however, 
Dr. Brooke’s work can be recommended as a sagacious and well-arranged 
introduction to the history of the period with which it deals. Inter alia, 
it possesses the great merit of economy in detail. F. M. P. 


On 21 September 937 Otto the Great founded the monastery of St. 
Maurice at Magdeburg, which was converted into a cathedral in 962 when 
the archbishopric of Magdeburg was established. To celebrate the one- 
thousandth anniversary of the original foundation, Professor Albert 
Brackmann has written a brief but very readable and instructive account 
of Magdeburg als Hauptstadt des deutschen Ostens im friihen Mittelalter 
(Leipzig: H. Schmidt and C. Giinther, 1937). To Otto I Magdeburg 
owed its great future, though this was not so great as Otto, in Professor 
Brackmann’s view, had planned it to be. He meant it to rank with Rome 
and Aachen as the third city of the empire: it was to be both the capital 
of the German East and ecclesiastically the head of a vast province 
embracing the Slav territory east of the Elbe and including Poland. This 
latter aim the papacy and Poland circumvented; its rank as a capital 
city Magdeburg lost under Otto III, and gradually was reduced to the 
status of a frontier town. So it remained until the twelfth century, when 
the advance against the Slavs was renewed by Lothar III and Archbishop 
Norbert was able to revive the ecclesiastical importance of his province. 
Commercially the town had never ceased to be important as a trading 
centre, and Archbishop Wichmann in the second half of the century 
especially fostered its economic development. He played a leading part 
in the colonizing of the newly-won territory east of the Elbe ; and, thanks 
to his initiative, ‘ Magdeburg Law ’, which gave to the settler freedom of 
status and of commercial intercourse unhampered by seignorial juris- 
diction, spread to all the districts colonized by Germans. In a sense 
other than Otto I had planned, Magdeburg became the leading city of the 
German East. This book is useful both for the special story of Magdeburg 
and also for the outline of German history which forms the framework. 
Possibly Professor Brackmann has read too much into the mind of Otto I, 
but he certainly has some solid grounds for his view. There is artistry 
as well as erudition in his account, which has a fitting climax in its final 
picture of the brilliant scene at Magdeburg when Philip of Suabia held his 
court there in 1199, a scene described in song by Walther von der Vogel- 
weide and told again in prose by Eike von Repgow. Z. N. B. 


In the three chapters of his Utrecht dissertation, Irish and Norse 
Traditions about the Battle of Clontarf (Haarlem : Tjeenk, Willink and Zoon, 
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1938), Dr. Goedheer examines the Irish and the Norse accounts of the battle, 
and discusses its significance. Much the larger part of the work is devoted 
to a careful investigation of the chief Irish source, Cogadh Gaedhel re 
Gallaibh, its date and its relation to the Annals and to other documents. 
Comparison of the language of Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh with that of 
native ‘ epic’ literature gives some interesting results, but it can naturally 
throw no light on the question of how far the narrative in Cogadh Gaedhel 
re Gallaibh is of value for the historian. Later imitations of the Cogadh 
Gaedhel re Gallaibh, however, and the poem on Brian’s battles published 
here (pp. 45 ff.) for the first time, testify to the popularity of the Brian 
legend as a literary theme. The Norse tradition is represented by the 
reconstruction of a Brjdns Saga from the Njdla and Thorsteins Saga. 
Dr. Goedheer examines in some detail the description of incidents in the 
two Norse documents and in Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh. After a review 
of various estimates of the significance of the battle of Clontarf, Dr. 
Goedheer comes to the conclusion that there is no justification for regarding 
it as a national victory over the Norsemen, for there was no united Ireland 
arrayed against a foreign enemy. ‘The battle of Clontarf effected no 
change in the activity of the [Scandinavian] kingdom of Dublin, which, 
three years later, we find again on the side of the king of Leinster at war 
against the high-king.’ J. F. 


The Scottish History Society’s Charters of the Abbey of Inchcolm (Edin- 
burgh, 1938) is a welcome contribution to the somewhat neglected medieval 
history of Scotland. The editors, D. E. Easson and Angus Macdonald, 
have used the two rolls of transcripts at Darnaway, made in 1420 and 
1423 respectively, in the absence of any chartulary in book form, and 
have supplemented them with some original charters also belonging to 
the earl of Moray, and with references to printed authorities. Inchcolm, 
in the Firth of Forth, an Augustinian abbey founded about 1123, is mainly 
memorable for its abbot Walter Bower, the editor and continuator of 
Fordun’s Scotichronicon, and the editors print as an appendix Father 
R. A. Hay’s preface to his manuscript of that work. The exposed posi- 
tion of the abbey also gives it a place in Scottish history, since it was 
occupied for some years by an English garrison. The book is lavishly 
edited, every possible witness being identified, and will thus be a valuable 
quarry for genealogists. The index is not, however, complete, as Father 
Hay’s preface seems to have been omitted from it. It is a little surprising, 
considering the general quality of the work, that the editors should print 
‘ Abbatia Divae Genovesae ’ (p. 248) and insert a [sic] after Father Hay’s 
“ Calendas Septembres ’. C. J. 


Mr. Arpad Steiner’s edition of Vincent of Beauvais: De eruditione 
filiorum nobilium (Cambridge, Mass. : The Mediaeval Academy of America, 
publication no. 32, 1938) is the first edition since it was printed by Johannes 
von Amerbach among the Opuscula of Vincent (Basel, 1481). This edu- 
cational tract was written for the benefit of the small children of St. Louis 
and was dedicated to Queen Margaret of France (c. 1246-9). The famous 
Dominican who wrote it was greatly concerned about the problems of 
pedagogy. As a theological teacher at Royaumont, St. Louis’ Cistercian 
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foundation, he composed the first book of an unfinished ‘ mirror’ for 
princes, possibly the opus universale to which he refers in his preface to 
the present work. Later (1254-60) he wrote a book De eruditione morali 
principum, while in his vast and famous Speculum Maius he repeats 
much of the matter found elsewhere. The opus universale mentioned in 
the preface to the De eruditione filiorum is, as Mr. Steiner shows, not the 
great encyclopaedia, at any rate in its surviving form. Mr. Steiner’s 
justification of a new edition of the tract is twofold: the tract has been 
used and translated by modern historians of education and should there- 
fore be made more easily accessible in a critical edition ; and in itself it 
‘contains in a fairly unified and manageable system the whole of Vincent’s 
pedagogy’. Mr. Steiner has certainly succeeded in giving a good text 
and an adequate idea of the literary sources of Vincent’s book, which 
is a well-arranged and pleasantly intelligible compendium rather than 
an original piece of work. It is severely ascetic, almost monastic, in tone, 
and, while it doubtless pleased St. Louis, cannot have appealed, as the 
more famous work of Giles of Rome, which depends largely upon it, seems 
to have appealed to the instructor of noble youth. For Giles, however 
much he relied on Vincent, shows a more practical and original mind in 
his approach to the subject. Vincent’s main authorities, in order of 
frequency of quotation, are St. Jerome, St. Augustine, Seneca, Hugh of 
St. Victor (including Gerard Ithier’s work on the training of novices, 
which was ascribed to Hugh), St. Bernard, St. Ambrose, Cicero. As one 
would expect, he treats his material with much skill, and his work in this 
new edition will be of great service to students of medieval literature 
and medieval ways of thinking. y. mm F 


In his latest study on Milanese history—L’eredita di Giangaleazzo 
Visconti (Turin: Societa Poligrafica Editrice, 1938)—Nino Valeri treats of 
the events of six troubled years which followed the death of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti in 1402. These years saw the disruption of the Milanese state. 
Warring factions, ambitious condottiert and jealous neighbours combined 
with the separatist tendencies of the Lombard communes to destroy the 
fabric of government which the first duke of Milan had created, and to 
divide his dominions. Nevertheless, as the title of the book suggests, 
Gian Galeazzo had bequeathed to his successors a heritage, a tradition of 
order and unity, which was strong enough to endure through a period of 
decadence. Even when the forces of separatism were in the ascendant, 
the presence of Duke Giovanni Maria and his brother called forth mani- 
festations of loyalty. Caterina Visconti was able to stave off rebellion 
in Milan by making a progress through the city accompanied by her elder 
son. If Pavia became virtually independent under the local family of 
Beccaria, it only did so by acknowledging the younger of the two boys, 
Filippo Maria, as its Count and keeping him in the city, a prisoner in all 
but name. These years of anarchy made it plain that the hope of the 
future lay in the recreation of the Visconti state. In 1412 Giovanni 
Maria’s assassination, and the death of the powerful condottiere, Facino 
Cane, gave Fillipo Maria the opportunity to take up the task in the spirit 
of his father. Valeri’s monograph stops short of this point, but it gives 
special attention to the brief period during which Carlo Malatesta was in 
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control of Milan and, despite the extravagances of the duke, succeeded in 
restoring a measure of financial stability and orderly administration within 
that part of the dominion which acknowledged his authority. On leaving 
for his own city of Rimini, he addressed to the Vicar and Twelve of Pro- 
vision a set of counsels, with instructions that they were to be laid before 
the duke whenever occasion offered. Malatesta’s ‘ Consigli’ stand for an 
ideal of government based on the reign of law, sound finance and mutual 
confidence between ruler and ruled. The duke is told, for example, that 
he must keep his promises, execute justice through the recognized tribunals, 
and not take the law into his own hands by hunting down criminals with 
his dogs. If he fails to obey the advice given him, ‘ magis possibile est 
asinum volare, quam possibile suum statum servare’. Both in theory 
and practice Malatesta showed himself the true heir of Gian Galeazzo, 
and the principles which he upheld were to become the foundations of 
the Milanese state in the fifteenth century. Nino Valeri’s works have 
already done much to elucidate this period of Milanese history. Here 
he has succeeded in showing that the darkest moment was not without 
some glimmer of light. C. M. A. 


The quincentenary of the birth of Queen Elizabeth Woodville ‘ coincided 
most happily with the coronation of our present queen’. What therefore 
could be more natural than the publication of Mr. D. MacGibbon’s Elizabeth 
Woodville (1437-1492): Her Life and Times (London: Arthur Baker, 
1938)? Times, one soon discovers, because there was hardly enough Life 
by itself to make a book ; Mr. MacGibbon is not the first writer of medieval 
biography to find himself gravelled for material. Yet with all its obvious 
faults, his book may fairly be described as a thorough piece of work. It is 
fully documented. Indeed, after a fashion now becoming common, it is 
if anything over-documented, with citations not only from numerous 
manuscripts, but also from a host of secondary sources which will impress 
the student less than they will bore while impressing the casual reader. 
The grasp of political issues is as superficial as the understanding of human 
motive. But if Mr. MacGibbon is tempted at times to credit his heroine 
with greater influence on events and on her husband than the evidence 
will allow, he makes no effort to conceal the fact that her insatiable desire 
for the advancement of her parvenu family was responsible in the main 
for its and her misfortunes. Unselective and uncritical in his treatment, 
he brings together all the materials upon which the reader may freely 
exercise his judgement. There are many interesting illustrations and two 
large genealogical tables. K. B. McF. 


The aim of Signor Corrado Fatta’s two portly volumes on II regno di 
Enrico VIII (Firenze : La Nuova Italiana, 1938) is to persuade the Italian 
public that Henry VIII was a statesman and not a Bluebeard. His book 
naturally invites comparison with that of the Abbé Constant,! and it may 
be said without hesitation that it is the better of the two. Apart from its 
fuller treatment of the foreign and domestic problems of the reign, it is 
far more impartial, as a comparison of the chapters on the suppression of 


1*La Réforme in Angleterre,’ ante, xlvi. 483. 
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the religious houses will show. All the printed sources seem to have been 
ransacked, and it would be difficult to envisage a more satisfying account 
of the reign as a whole. Indeed the book well deserves the compliment 
of an English translation. The slips seem to be remarkably few. In 
volume i, page 219, Tunstall is called bishop of Durham far too early 
(1515), and in the genealogies at the end of volume ii the date of Lord 
Montague’s death is antedated by eight years. G. B. 


Volumes v and vi of the Humanistica Lovaniensia, Une gloire de Vhum- 
anisme belge Petrus Nannius, by Dr. Amédée Polet, 1936, and Adrien 
Barlandus humaniste belge, by Dr. Etienne Daxhelet, 1938, are the work 
of two brilliant disciples of Professor de Vocht, who follow him in com- 
bining scholarship and accuracy with an enthusiasm which gives life to the 
past. Volume vi deals with the first professor of Latin in Busleiden’s 
Collegium Trilingue at Louvain, Barlandus ; volume v is devoted to the 
third holder of the same chair, P. Nannius, perhaps a greater scholar than 
his predecessor. Both monographs are executed on the same plan : first 
a biography, followed by a detailed account of the scholar’s publications, 
and at the end, a collection of letters, either printed in full or in résumé. 
Barlandus numbered Erasmus, Vives, and Cranevelt among his corre- 
spondents : Nannius had Roger Ascham, Stephen Gardiner, and Nicholas 
Wotton among his. The life of a scholar is rarely one of incident, but it 
is surprising how lively a picture has been drawn of Barlandus ; and also 
of Nannius. The estimate of their works is valuable, illustrating the 
standard of scholarship of the Renaissance. Although Barlandus was a 
master of Latin he had little knowledge of Greek ; he excused his ignorance 
by saying that it was impossible to do two things at the same time, that 
to learn Latin and Greek simultaneously was like trying to sit on two 
chairs. Nannius, half a generation later, had had the opportunity to 
learn Greek as well as Latin: he held that the two literatures were com- 
plementary, considering that the great masterpieces of the Latin writers 
could not be understood without a knowledge of their Greek models. 
He set himself therefore to translate Greek authors into Latin: Demos- 
thenes, Aeschines, and Plutarch, Chrysostom, Basil, Apollonius of Tyana, 
and Synesius of Cyrene. His principle of translation was to adhere to 
verbal accuracy, without losing the meaning or the character of the work ; 
in other words, he says, to preserve unchanged the clothing, the body, 
and the soul of the book. Both professors were influenced in their publica- 
tions by the needs of their students. Barlandus resigned his chair, after 
holding it for little more than a year, to devote himself to private pupils, 
a more lucrative employment. The scarcity of books is shown by his 
habit of dictating texts to his class; and he laments that they copied 
them down incorrectly. To avoid this he republished Erasmus’ transla- 
tions from Lucian, and made selections from Virgil, Pliny, Livy, and 
Terence. But his classical editions were not works of original scholarship ; 
he was content to take the texts, and in part the commentaries, of his 
predecessors, and he discreetly avoided the controversial points. Nannius, 
however, was an original scholar, who had learnt the necessity of establish- 
ing a text and was an acute critic and commentator ; his commentary on 
Horace’s Ars Poetica has been used by later editors, down to the nineteer 
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century. Both these Latin scholars considered that history was their 
province ; indeed Barlandus’ historical works were of more value than 
his classical. The first law of history, he maintained, is that the facts 
should be given with scrupulous exactitude—he consulted the account- 
books of the town to discover the prices of food-stuffs in the Middle 
Ages. Nannius did not publish any directly historical works, but his 
inaugural lecture to a course on Livy was printed. In this he gave his 
views as to the qualifications of a good historian: such an one should be 
learned in politics, in geography, and in the art of war; he should have 
taken part as a principal in the events he describes; and he should be 
able to maintain a style worthy of his subject. It is impossible in a short 
review to give more than a glimpse of the interest of these two volumes ; 
both are of importance for any student of the period. H. M. A. 


The second volume of The Parliamentary Representation of Yorkshire, 
ed. A. Gooder (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series, vol. 
xcvi, 1938), continues the biographies of the county members from 1529 
to 1832. The interest of these biographies naturally increases as the 
material becomes more abundant and the value of this second volume is 
greatly enhanced by the author’s short essay on elections and party politics 
in the county. At the opening of the period the Yorkshire knights re- 
presented a stronghold of antiquated feudalism and later of recusancy but, 
as a result of the turbulent election of 1597, Sir John Savile, supported 
by the West Riding clothiers, gained the seat in the face of the majority 
of the gentry and of the Council of the North. Mr. Gooder traces the vicissi- 
tudes of party politics through the early seventeenth century when, after 
a series of contests between Wentworth and the Saviles, the influence of 
Fairfax secured the votes of the county for parliament against the king. 
Towards the end of the century party passions seem to have cooled in 
this district and elections were for many years a matter of arrangement 
between the gentlemen of the county, though the year 1734 saw a famous 
contest when the whigs, dissatisfied with the sheriff’s scrutiny, tried to 
unseat the tory, Stapylton, by petition. Mr. Gooder deals briefly with 
the Yorkshire Association and the well-known events leading to Pitt’s 
unsuccessful reform motion of 1785, and concludes with an account of the 
whig and tory contests of the succeeding century up to 1832. He has 
wisely made no attempt to rewrite the biographies of such national figures 
as Wentworth and Wilberforce; but the book is a mine of information 
on such leading Yorkshire families as the Saviles (who represented the county 
in Parliament for over four centuries), the Lascelles and the Stricklands. 
As the facts are carefully documented and there is a good index, the two 
volumes together provide a work of reference which should prove very 
valuable to students of parliamentary, as well as of local, history. 


M. McK. 


An Elizabethan Puritan, by Louis Thorn Golding (New York: Richard 
R. Smith, 1937), is a life of the author’s ancestor, Arthur Golding, the 
Elizabethan translator, to whose principal work, a translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis, Shakespeare was indebted. The book deserves notice 
because of the research that it embodies. In fact, the author has demon- 
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strated how much can be discovered about an Elizabethan landed gentle- 
man by patient and thorough research in chancery, exchequer, and star 
chamber proceedings, in close and patent rolls, feet of fines, &c.; and 
though the new information hardly fills out a biography, it is surprisingly 
rich when compared with our former scanty knowledge. It would per- 
haps be unfair to apply the standards of critical scholarship to what has 
obviously been a labour of love, and it will be enough if we warn students 
against too readily accepting the author’s interpretation—or even his 
reading—of his documents, or his historical and critical comments. On 
one occasion, however, a question of authorship is involved, and we may 
perhaps say a word. Neither of the reasons given on pages 161-3 against 
Golding’s authorship of a translation of verses by Dr. Haddon has any 
real force. The first reason collapses if the manuscript be regarded— 
as it probably should—as a copy. The second reason is Mr. Louis Golding’s 
assertion that the attribution to Arthur Golding at the top of the manu- 
script is written in a different hand from the rest of the manuscript. 
Fortunately he reproduces a photograph of the document. A glance 
at this shows that the attribution is in the same hand as the poem; and 
this is confirmed by looking at the original manuscript. J. E. N. 


In two volumes entitled The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher (London : 
Argonaut Press, 1938) Dr. Stefansson, with the help of Miss McCaskill, has 
brought together most of the relevant documents relating to the three 
voyages of Martin Frobisher. Most of these documents have already been 
published in The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher, edited for the Hakluyt 
Society by Rear Admiral Richard Collinson in 1867, and it cannot be said 
that the additional material here assembled adds much to our knowledge 
of Frobisher. Nor does the author’s introduction make any substantial 
contribution to the Frobisher voyages as such. Dr. Stefansson has much 
useful first-hand knowledge of the Canadian Arctic lands and their in- 
habitants, and brings a freshness into the discussion of the problems of the 
Eskimo and their relations with the white man which is lacking in the 
earlier volume. But his enthusiasm, and his apparent anxiety to present 
a connected story, have led him to over-simplify a problem which perhaps 
can never be solved. He is entirely justified in trying to reconstruct the 
early history of European contact with Greenland, but not to put forward 
a claim for Frobisher as the ‘ rediscoverer’ of that island. On his own 
showing the island had been ‘rediscovered’ in the early years of the 
sixteenth century, if not before, by Portuguese and Danish expeditions. 
The argument that European traders carried cereals from England, and so 
contributed to the physical deterioration of the colonists (Introduction, 
p. cix) is weakened by the suggestion that the ‘ likeliest source of famili- 
arity’ would be through the Newfoundland fisheries (ii. 49, n.) which 
can hardly have begun before 1499. Moreover, it is not very likely that 
ships primarily engaged in fishing would carry cargoes of grain. Again, 
his efforts to show that knowledge of northern lands was more or less 
continuous, breaks down badly when he introduces the argument from the 
Zeno map. This map may have been based on a voyage of which no 
record remains. But the fact cannot be avoided that the information it 
gave was incorrect, and one has only to read Best’s narrative, printed in 
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volume i, to see how the influence of Norse and Danish voyages counted 
for nothing in his arguments in favour of a north-west passage. It is not 
at all certain that Frobisher was better informed. At least there is no 
evidence to show that he profited from any other information. One 
further problem Dr. Stefansson leaves unsolved. There had been some 
discussion about the ‘Strait of the Three Brethren’ (? discovered by 
Cortereal about 1500). On the map reproduced on p. 107 (vol. i) is ‘ The 
Mistaken Straightes’. What was this? Had it any relation to the Cor- 
tereal voyages, or was it an echo of Cabot’s voyage of 1509, or was it just 
‘bluff’ to preserve knowledge of Hudson Strait from those who, like Lok, 
seemed chiefly concerned with the prospects of finding gold in Meta 
Incognita ? One might reasonably infer from the map which accompanies 
Best’s narrative that there is no reason for the label ‘ mistaken ’, since the 
strait leads directly to ‘The way trendin to Cathaia’. Much as we 
appreciate the author’s contributions to the pre-Frobisher voyages—and 
even here he produces no new evidence to support well-known claims— 
we must confess that his work leaves unsolved the uncertainties of the 
voyages of Martin Frobisher. J. N. L. B. 


The papers of William Trumbull the elder for the years 1611-12 which 
are calendared in the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s third volume ! 
on the Papers of the Marquess of Downshire (London: Stationery Office, 
1938) continue the story of his mission at Brussels (1605-25) which was 
begun in volume ii of the same series. They contain little of outstanding 
importance, for these two years were a period of relaxed tension after the 
Cleves-Jiilich crisis, and Trumbull’s correspondents all reflect the compara- 
tive absence of news. In Paris things were ‘ very quiet’; at Venice there 
was a ‘ penury of news’. The Hague was ‘sick of a lethargy’; even 
London was ‘ dull’. But Trumbull had many lines out, and a good deal 
of miscellaneous information of interest came in from Madrid, Paris, The 
Hague, Cologne, and Dusseldorf. In Spain Sir John Digby was engaged 
upon a special mission to arrange a match between the prince of Wales 
and the infanta, which the court of Madrid had no serious intention of 
sanctioning, though it suited Spanish policy to lend a friendly, if non- 
committal, ear to the project, and even to suggest, in the hope of preventing 
the proposed union of the Princess Elizabeth and the elector palatine, 
that the widowed Philip III might ask for the lady’s hand himself. The 
double marriage link arranged between the French and Spanish royal 
houses in 1612 created some alarm in England and Holland lest it should 
indicate a serious change of French policy from the strong anti-Habsburg 
attitude so recently displayed by the murdered Henry IV, but the French 
government protested its continued loyalty to its former friends and the 
duke of Bouillon was sent over to London with reassurances. The letters 
which Trumbull received from Paris also throw some sidelights on the state 
of France under the regency of Marie de Medici, and particularly on the 
continuous friction and ill-feeling created by the guaranteed rights of the 
Huguenots. From Germany the news was naturally concerned with the 
aftermath of the Cleves-Jiilich question. The letters contain accounts of 
the sacking of part of Prague by the imperial troops who had been raised 


1 See ante, xxxix. 441-3; liii. 347. 
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to enforce the emperor’s claims in Cleves and Jiilich, and of the election of 
Matthias, the Emperor Rudolph’s brother, as king of Bohemia, which 
followed this incident. There are numerous references to the death of 
Rudolph and the election of Matthias to succeed him as emperor in 1612 ; 
to the revolt which had broken out at Aix; and to the fortification 
of Miilheim by the rulers of Brandenburg and Neuburg—the ‘ princes 
possessioners ’ who were in joint occupation of the Cleves-Jiilich duchies. 
At Brussels Trumbull was mainly concerned with combating an attempt 
which the archdukes who governed the Netherlands for Spain were making 
to revive the cloth trade there by preventing the import of English cloth. 
Neither the government nor the merchants in London took the matter too 
seriously, and from Paris Sir Thomas Edmondes mourned over the national 
habit, even then apparently incorrigible, of muddling through: ‘ It hath 
been always our custom to seek still to put off the time and never to en- 
deavour the preventing of mischiefs till they be fallen upon us, which 
maketh that afterwards they are not either at all to be remedied, or at 
the least not without great difficulty ’. From London Trumbull received 
little information of note. There are several letters from Robert Cecil, 
earl of Salisbury, and many allusions to his death, as also to that of the 
young prince of Wales, both of which occurred in 1612. George Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury contributes some letters, mostly relating to 
the activities of catholic plotters and their discovery. Among the minor 
figures who cross these pages mention may be made of Sir Antony and Sir 
Robert Sherley, of William Seymour the fugitive bridegroom of the un- 
fortunate Arabella Stuart—‘ a very stout and solemn person with a fair 
beard ’, and of Antonio Perez, Phillip the second’s old opponent who died 
forgotten in Paris in 1611. A GC. 'W. 


To enter the morass of the Thirty Years’ war requires not only scholar- 
ship but courage. It is therefore no wonder that The Thirty Years’ War, 
by Miss C. V. Wedgwood (London : Cape, 1938), is the first book on the 
subject written in English since 1874. Fortunately, after this long wait, the 
volume is a happy combination of lucid exposition, fresh interpretation, and 
vivid portrayal of character. There has been no searching in the archives, 
but wide and critical reading in the printed sources and authorities. The 
author places the war in its wider European setting. There were two pres- 
sing political problems: the control of the Empire through the Bohemian 
crown, and Spain’s plan to reconquer the Dutch. These two problems 
were linked by the elector palatine of the Rhine: when Frederick V 
accepted the crown, Spinola marched into the Palatinate. But Miss 
Wedgwood maintains that Germany’s unmitigated tragedy was essentially 
the responsibility of Germans, and she therefore judges the chief actors 
according to their share in starting and in prolonging the war. Frederick 
and Ferdinand must at least be given the credit for believing that they 
were fulfilling the mandate of a Higher Power. John George of Saxony 
and Maximilian of Bavaria are in a different category. If they had sunk 
their parochial ambitions they might have curbed both Frederick and 
Ferdinand. The Bavarian is more to blame than the elector of Saxony, 
for Maximilian held all the cards in his hand in 1620 and threw them 
away. Although the difficult Wallensteinfrage is treated judiciously, the 
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general’s intrigues for peace are dismissed with the phrase: ‘if Wallen- 
stein wished for peace, he showed phenomenal stupidity in his approach 
to it’. Of the foreign invaders not even the king of Sweden escapes the 
author’s caustic criticism. ‘ Gustavus’, she writes, ‘was one of those 
born conquerors to whom peace is an ideal state, always for excellent 
reasons unattainable.’ The reader who is familiar with more generally 
accepted estimates may be shocked by these comments, and yet the 
author, whose sympathy for the inarticulate suffering masses is evident 
throughout her work, has good cause for pronouncing these judgements. 
A few corrections and omissions may be suggested. The evidence pre- 
sented for Elizabeth’s influence on her husband’s acceptance of the 
Bohemian throne is insufficient. The author refers to Leman’s study of 
Urban VIII, yet she maintains that the pope was ‘ devoted to the interests 
of France’. The influence of propaganda, an interesting aspect of the 
war, is not discussed. The use made of Anhalt’s correspondence when it 
fell into the hands of his enemies, and the pamphleteering after Wallen- 
stein’s assassination are striking examples of the employment of a modern 
weapon. Unfortunately the documentation is not always accurate. 
Note one on page 316 is in utter confusion. The bibliography is confined 
to recently published books and a short list of English titles. There are 
well-chosen illustrations, maps, genealogical charts, and a good index. 
E. A. B. 


The stately volume of Svensk Handelsstatistik, 1637-1737 (samtida, 
bearbetningar med understéd av stadsmedel och anslag av Vetenskaps- 
akademien utgima av Stockholms stadsarkiv), edited by Bertil Boethius 
and Professor Eli F. Heckscher, is in many respects a counterpart and 
at the same time a contrast to Professor G. N. Clark’s treatise on English 
commercial statistics for a period beginning and ending half a century 
later. It is very much a publication of raw materials almost exclusively 
from one source, viz. the Swedish customs administration. In the English 
introduction with which Professor Heckscher has supplemented the 
Swedish one by his co-editor, mainly on politics and organization, and 
which seems far the most readily valuable part of the whole, we read that 
English translations even of the rubrics of commodities had to be dispensed 
with, as ‘they are sometimes far from easily understood even in their 
original language’. So the 802 pages of tables with their rubrics and 
somewhat mystical annotations as to corrections of ciphering will probably 
be limited in their use to Swedish students. The more content foreign 
and English readers will be with Professor Heckscher’s conclusions, as 
always, lucid and important. Modestly deprecating comparisons of value 
and volume of Swedish foreign trade between different dates from his 
materials, he yet succeeds in wresting from them a wealth of general in- 
formation for a century of slowly decreasing agricultural and increasing 
industrial, chiefly metal exporting and food importing, significance of his 
country. Who, e.g., would have realized that in 1710 Sweden furnished 
England about as much iron as the total English home production ? 

C. B. 


Mr. A. Bryant, who has already devoted two volumes to the biography 
of Pepys, has now produced a third instalment, Samuel Pepys, the Saviour 
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of the Navy (Cambridge: University Press, 1938). This carries the story 
down to Pepys’ leaving the Admiralty on the accession of William IIT and 
is mainly concerned with his tenure of the secretaryship of the Admiralty 
from 1684 onwards. In this capacity, as is familiar to all students of 
naval history, he effected very substantial reforms, the main result of 
which, ironically enough, was to be seen in the share taken by the navy 
in confirming the success of the revolution, which Mr. Bryant clearly 
does not regard as ‘ glorious’, and in keeping out the master Pepys had 
served so steadily and in whose fall he was involved. Mr. Bryant has 
been able to draw upon much unpublished material both in the Pepysian 
Library and among the Rawlinson manuscripts, and he adds a fair amount 
to the details of the story. Still one cannot help feeling that he is inclined 
to over-paint his picture and that his sense of proportion is not his strongest 
point. To describe (p. 163) Pepys’ instructions to the Mediterranean 
victualler to make occasional presents to the Governor of Gibraltar as 
part of a ‘stealthy process of infiltration’, which apparently contributed 
to assist Rooke to capture the fortress nearly twenty years later, really 
approaches the farcical. Moreover, there is a great deal of what Pepys 
must have been thinking of as he paced the deck on his way out to Tangier, 
and of moralizing over his horror at the immorality of the garrison, even 
Mr. Bryant cannot fail to notice the irony of it, which seems rather needless : 
those who want Pepys’ story of Tangier can get it in his Tangier Diary, which 
the Navy Records Society published not so very long ago. Mr. Bryant 
has a fluent pen and might have applied the pruning hook more freely. 
He gives the not unfamiliar story of the revolution of 1688 at what is, for 
a biography of Pepys, rather excessive length. Much of it has very little 
to do with Pepys himself, though it affords Mr. Bryant an opportunity for 
running down the revolution and all its supporters. Has it ever occurred 
to him that, if Admiral Herbert had been the absolute ruffian he describes, 
it is difficult to account for his deserting James when it was not clear 
that he had not more to lose than to gain by leaving him? Minor blunders 
are not infrequent: Mr. Bryant should know that the only ‘ Colonel of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s regiment’ (p. 165) was the duke himself, not its 
lieutenant-colonel. C. T. A. 


Seven Essays Historical and Literary, by the late Sir Charles Firth, have 
been collected and edited, with a few minor corrections, by Mr. Godfrey 
Davies (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1938). The selection is good, and it is 
convenient to have them in a handy volume. But they have all appeared 
in print in easily accessible places, and it is perhaps to be regretted that 


some of Sir Charles’s unpublished papers had not been added to the 
collection. A. 


From the vast collection of 541 volumes of Stuart Papers in the Round 
Tower at Windsor, the Historical Manuscripts Commission have now 
published practically all the papers prior to the year 1719, but there still 
remains to be given to the world the huge accumulation of material covering 
the forty-eight years when the Jacobite Court had its headquarters at 
the Palazzo Muti in Rome. In The Stuart Papers at Windsor (London : 
John Murray, 1939) the late Mr. Alistair Tayler and his sister Miss Henrietta 
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Tayler have given their readers a foretaste of what may be found in 
these papers, though they are careful to warn us that some of the material 
is of small historical value, comprising as it does petitions, acknowledge- 
ments, and even menus. If he could do nothing else, the Old Chevalier 
could insist on his secretaries being methodical, and not even the sub- 
sequent Odyssey of the papers, which Miss Tayler tells with obvious gusto, 
could destroy the bulk of them. What is here printed is, of course, a 
mere drop in the ocean, but it is enough to whet the appetite, for there 
is a deep human appeal in the letters. The selection well illustrates the 
change in the relations between the too strict yet doting father and the 
wayward son. The high hopes held of him in youth pass into anxiety 
as ‘my dearest Carluccio’ shows signs of independence, and, without 
warning his father, sails for Scotland, thence we come to the anguish of 
the letters, written regularly once a week when after Culloden no one knew 
what had become of the prince, and finally to the stage of disillusionment 
caused by the manner of life adopted by him who is now no more than 
“my dear son’. The longest episode in the book is, of course, the ante- 
cedents of the ‘forty-five and the years of the rising, but the events of 
the rising we see from the point of view of people on the continent who 
are in receipt of disjointed and often ludicrously optimistic reports (e.g. 
the capture of the duke of Cumberland) sent at first from a fool’s paradise, 
and then to encourage the dispatch of men and money. After Charles 
Edward, Henry, duke of York, is the next figure on the stage ; his short 
military career at Boulogne and Antwerp in 1746 is illustrated as well 
as the disappointment (to put it mildly) shown by the Jacobites at his 
sudden resolve to take holy orders. The account of the future cardinal 
at the age of seventeen is one of the best, but at the same time one of the 
most depressing things in the book: he presumably would not have 
taken it as a compliment if he had been told that his trick of walking about 
the room with his watch in his hand was also shared by King George II. 
There is also a request from Voltaire sent on receiving the news of Preston- 
pans, to be supplied with material about Charles Edward, as he wanted 
‘to make a poem on H.R.H. and his enterprise’, and it illustrates the 
inconstancy of human opinion that twenty years previously, almost to 
the day, the great man was applying for permission to dedicate the 
Henriade to King George I. L. G. W. L. 


In The Faithful Mohawks (Cambridge: University Press, 1938) Mr. 
J. W. Lydekker has attempted to survey the relations between England 
and the Mohawk Indians in the eighteenth century, and to show the part 
played by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The society’s 
papers are well worth the attention of historians of colonial America, and 
the publication of letters from its missionaries is welcome. Mr. Lydekker, 
however, has not edited the letters. Instead he has attempted to weave 
a few of them into a narrative of less than two hundred pages, based on 
quite inadequate material. He has used few of the printed sources except 
Brodhead’s Documents. The papers of Sir William Johnson and the 
ecclesiastical records of New York are obvious omissions, to say nothing of 
the Calendars of State Papers. Without such a basis, and without many of 
the scholarly secondary works on his subject, the author cannot explain 
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the wider significance of his topic. Some inaccuracies, such as the allusions 
to ‘ Sir’ William Popple, and the footnote on Germain (p. 146) could have 
been averted by the use of the Dictionary of National Biography. The 
material directly concerning the society is, however, useful and interesting. 


G. H. G. 


Miss Elizabeth K. Nottingham’s book, The Making of an Evangelist : 
A Study of John Wesley’s Early Years (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938), is an attempt to throw new light on Wesley by an examination 
of his environment and contemporaries. Her book is a Ph.D. thesis in 
the School of Political Science, and it is expressly stated that the approach 
is sociological. It is not, and does not profess to be, a work of research, 
but it is not dogmatic and within its limits it is well documented. Its 
aim is perhaps best discovered from the bibliography: the ‘ Primary 
Sources’ are not only the standard editions of Wesley’s Journal, Letters 
and Works, but also Woodforde’s Diary and The Woodforde Papers. The 
central theme is a contrast between Wesley, the evangelist and ‘ the 
Protester’, and Woodforde, ‘the Comfortable Conformer’. ‘ John 
Wesley’s name is to-day a household word, but few have ever heard of 
James Woodforde’ (p. 36). It would be juster to say that Woodforde, 
unknown in his lifetime, has achieved wide renown in his diary, and for 
the many who have read it in whole or in part there are countless others 
who know him, by journalistic repute, as the purveyor and consumer of 
gargantuan meals. It may be doubted whether any very significant 
results are to be derived from a comparison of the dynamic with the static, 
the man of genius with l’homme moyen sensuel, for, rightly or wrongly, 
that is Miss Nottingham’s Woodforde. The charity and piety that pervade 
the Diary are so much less conspicuous (and so much less interesting to 
the modern reader) than the ‘ Knuckles of Veal’ and ‘ Plum Puddings’. 
Furthermore, Woodforde, ordained in 1765, was not a contemporary of 
Wesley, who went up to Christ Church in 1720 and became Fellow of 
Lincoln in 1726. In popular estimation, however, Woodforde stands for 
the parochial clergy of Georgian England, and the contrast with Wesley 
is certainly striking. His life at Weston is described to show how impossible 
it would have been for Wesley to remain within so confined a sphere. 
Here the weakness of the book—its lack of background—becomes apparent : 
the pietism, puritanism, and active humanitarianism within the Anglican 
Church as well as outside it are forgotten. And if Wesley is to have an 
opposite number within the church, Edmund Gibson (for instance) suggests 
himself as more appropriate than James Woodforde. His Life, by Dr. 
Norman Sykes, is one of the more conspicuous omissions from the list of 
‘Works of General Reference’. The book is agreeably written, and the 
account of Wesley’s early life is well done and suggestive. M. D. G. 


Professor L. B. Namier’s Additions and Corrections to Sir John Fortes- 
cue’s Edition of the Correspondence of King George the Third (vol. i) (Man- 
chester: University Press, 1937), is not only an indispensable adjunct to 
every set of the Correspondence, but is also an exemplar which future 
editors of eighteenth-century material will neglect at their peril and which 
should be placed in the hands of all apprentices to the craft. Mr. Namier 
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fully confirms the misgivings which any careful reader of the Correspondence 
must have felt. He shows that Fortescue regarded his editorial duties 
very lightly and executed very imperfectly those which he undertook. 
Of his attempts to date misdated or insufficiently dated documents, 
thirty-seven went wrong, and only five certainly, and two more possibly, 
succeeded. Of the 588 documents in vol. i, 151 have been misdated, 
insufficiently dated, or misplaced. Moreover, the text is corrupt, especi- 
ally in the matter of proper names, annotation is lacking, no sufficient 
effort has been made to correlate the documents with those printed in 
standard published collections, and, in spite of a statement to the contrary 
in the preface, the collection was in effect limited to documents found at 
Windsor. Mr. Namier’s conclusions are stated with great moderation ; 
and there is no escape from them. H. H. B. 


A new treatment of the religious policy of Joseph II is welcome. 
Our new dictators are in many respects the benevolent despots of the 
eighteenth century over again; and this thought has clearly been present 
to the mind of Sister Mary Clare Goodwin when she was writing her thesis 
for the Doctorate of Philosophy in Fordham University, which is now 
published as The Papal Conflict with Josephinism (Fordham University 
Press: New York). She notes the resemblance between the religious 
policy of Joseph and the action of the Soviet and Nazi governments. 
But the book is not a piece of propaganda. The authoress very rarely 
glances at the twentieth century but follows the religious policy of 
Joseph II with much attention to detail and with constant reference to 
authorities. She is perhaps too dependent on her authorities, and we 
should be glad if occasionally she would give us her own opinions or 
conclusions. She justifies her statement that ‘the American Revolution 
and the French Revolution occurred in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century’ by a reference to Van Tyne and Sorel. The assertion that 
* Voltaire was a brilliant and prolific writer’ is not advanced on her own 
authority but supported by a reference to a history of French literature. 
Even a very well-known quotation from Tennyson has two references. 
But this is doubtless due to the fact that the work began as a thesis for 
a doctorate, as also is the long bibliography, from which, however, Weiss’ 
book, which is more often quoted than any other, is omitted. The story 
is told, especially in its purely religious bearings, with great freshness 
and interest. The condition of the church in Austria with its 2000 
religious houses and its 65,000 monks and nuns is explained with much 
welcome detail. The visit of the emperor to Rome and the return visit 
of Pope Pius VI to Vienna have full treatment, which is at times even 
amusing. The resistance of Hungary and Belgium to the emperor’s 
well-meant reforms are explained very clearly. The authoress, of course, 
sympathizes with the Pope and with the church in its treatment at the 
hands of the headstrong emperor (‘ precipitous’ is an epithet that she 
applies to his policy again and again), but she does not abuse him, and 
even quotes with approval the verdict that ‘his reign was a lofty and 
noble mistake’. There are many curious errors scattered through the 
book, whether due to careless proof-reading or to lack of acquaintance 
with European languages and geography it is difficult to say. It is a 
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mere slip that Louis XIV appears in the introduction as Louis IV. It 
is difficult to justify the statement that ‘fervent Catholics have ever 
looked upon religious as the noblesse obligé of the faithful’, even if the 
accent is taken as a misprint. Mistakes in French are much too common 
throughout the book. It is more serious that Milan is called Mailand 
for a considerable part of the book but then without warning is changed 
into its English form. Another serious mistake of the same kind is made 
in the account of the troubles in Belgium. The emperor is said on at 
least three occasions to have established a central seminary at Lyons, 
instead of Louvain, but later the university is given its title as Louvain. 
These slips detract rather seriously from the value of a work which is 
clearly founded on wide reading and a real understanding of the religious 
issues involved. A. J. G. 


The Calendar of Persian Correspondence issued last year by the imperial 
record department of the government of India is the sixth of this valuable 
series, and deals with the last four years (1781-5) of the administration 
of Warren Hastings. It contains abstracts of the Governor-General’s 
correspondence with Indian princes and officials, together with many 
related documents, and its importance is too obvious to need stressing. 
Much of the space is taken up with the affairs of the nawab-vazir of Oudh, 
but the emperor Shah Alam, Mahadaji Sindhia, the peshwa, the nawab 
of Arcot, and the naib nazim of Bengal also figure largely, to say nothing 
of the Dalai Lama of Tibet, the rajas of Nepal and Bhutan, and the king 
of Achin. The keeper of the records, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, supplies a 
useful introduction, and a full index has been provided. W. F. 


In The United States and Santo Domingo, 1798-1873 (Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press), Professor C. C. Tansill deals with what has hitherto 
been little-known history. It is the result of much research. Caribbean 
history is, naturally, of considerable interest to Americans, and indeed 
to all students of maritime and American affairs. The interest of the 
Americans has its origin in colonial times when the New Englanders, 
unable to dispose of all their surplus products in the British empire, 
traded them in the French West Indies, contrary to the navigation acts. 
During the American revolution the French government threw the French 
West Indian trade open to the Americans, but this concession was with- 
drawn after the war. During the French revolutionary war, the French 
government interfered so roughly with American maritime trade, that 
the United States government authorized its nationals in 1798 to defend 
themselves at sea. It was at this time that the United States navy 
department sent Edward Stevens as U.S. Consul to Santo Domingo 
then in revolt under Toussaint against the French republic. ‘ His en- 
deavours to carry out a policy of concerted action with England relative 
to the commerce of Haiti are full of interest as an early exercise in Anglo- 
American harmony.’ General Maitland, sent on special mission from 
Great Britain, negotiated, fairly harmoniously with Secretary Pickering, 
and more harmoniously, on going to Haiti, with U.S. Consul Stevens. 
Great Britain and the United States thereafter co-operated in obtaining 
from Toussaint agreements for opening trade with Haiti, until General 
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Leclerc’s expedition arrived and wiped out Toussaint’s forces in 1802, 
after which the yellow fever wiped out Leclerc and his expedition. 
Chapter v on British (and American) relations with the ‘ Emperor’ 
Faustin of Haiti is based largely on the British foreign office records. 
Chapter vi, ‘A Consular Tempest in a Dominican Teapot’, relies to a 
considerable extent on newspaper material. The chapter on ‘ Seward 
and Santo Domingo’ adds to our knowledge of his ideas concerning the 
connexion between Union, foreign, and domestic policy during the civil 
war. The narrative in this interesting book is brought down to 1870, 
the latter part dealing with American ‘imperialism’, an emotion which 
had some influence in the United States all through the nineteenth 
century, though never intense until 1898 and then not for long. 


R. B. M. 


In the Journal de Marie-Amélie, Duchesse dOrleans, 1814-1822 
(Paris: Plon, 1938), the duchess of Vendéme has given us another volume ! 
of a compilation largely based on, and with copious extracts from 
Marie-Amélie’s diary. In 1814 the duchess of Orleans went to France with 
her husband, only to leave Paris a few months later for an exile in England 
lasting two years. During this time her comments on the contemporary 
English scene will not be without interest for English readers, while her 
descriptions of events in, and the personalities of the English royal family 
have a distinct piquancy. There has, however, been wild work here 
among the pitfalls of English orthography, and the unknown county of 
‘ Berkleyshire ’ is only one among many extraordinary variants of English 
names both of places and persons. This criticism naturally does not apply 
to the latter part of the volume, which deals with the life of the Orleans 
family in Paris from 1817 to 1822. Here the extracts from the diary, 
though they give us little new information, often provide vivid and fresh 
descriptions by an eye-witness of events (e.g. that of the murder of the duke 
of Berri), and are always of indubitable value as representing the point of 
view of the Palais-Royal. H. M. B. 


Mr. H. M. Hyde is well qualified by his knowledge of the Lieven family 
archives and of the various portions of Princess Lieven’s correspondence 
and papers which have been published to write a life of Princess Lieven 
(London: Harrap, 1938). Professor Temperley has provided in English 
useful materials for her life in his Unpublished Diary and Political Sketches 
of Princess Lieven, but there is no actual life of her in English, and it is a 
gap well worth filling, both from the social and the political aspects. It 
cannot be said that this book adequately fills this gap. It is primarily 
intended for the general reader, but its style and a number of small errors 
suggest that it has had to be over-hastily put together, and the general 
treatment both of character and of the times is banal in the extreme. 
Mr. Hyde is concerned to describe the life of the princess as a society 
figure and a lover rather than as an influence in diplomacy and politics. 
This influence is indeed emphasized, but it remains, except in regard 
to the Anglo-Russian rapprochement during the winter of 1825-6, obscure 


1 See ante, lii. 205. 
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and indeterminate. Perhaps that is inevitable in the case of an ambassa- 
dress in her position and of a king such as George IV who very much 
preferred talking to writing. It is noticeable, though not surprising, that 
in Mr. Aspinall’s recent volumes on George IV and on the formation of 
the Canning ministry Princess Lieven is barely mentioned. What is really 
needed are her correspondence with Nesselrode (only occasional scraps 
of which appear in his published papers) and the dispatches to St. Peters- 
burg of her husband, of which she ‘took a hand in the drafting and 
correction. .. .’. Her second period of influence, when Aberdeen and 
Guizot were respectively foreign ministers, can probably be more con- 
cretely studied thanks to M. E. Daudet’s use of her correspondence with 
Guizot and to the Lieven-Aberdeen correspondence in the British Museum, 
which is in course of being published for the general public by Mr. E. Jones 
Parry in the Camden Series. B. H. 8. 


The forces that made New York the greatest American city, made of 
the little Dutch hamlet of Breuckelen, first the incorporated village, then 
the city, and then the greatest of New York’s boroughs. The first stages 
of this development are admirably described by Dr. Ralph Foster Weld 
in this attractive specimen of local history, Brooklyn Village, 1816-1834 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1938). President Fox, in his 
introduction, neatly discriminates between the merely antiquarian type 
of local history and the more useful class well represented here that illus- 
trates in a small and easily identifiable unit, general historical processes. 
The Dutch and Walloon inhabitants, united first of all by the Reformed 
Church, and then by a fire engine, were swamped by new settlers, by 
New Englanders, Ulster Protestants, Catholic Irish (here absurdly called 
“Celtic ’), and by negroes. The future ‘city of churches’ had its share of 
moral energy revealed in Sunday schools and organizations designed to aid 
holiness by the secular arm, the particular sins attacked being drinking 
and Sabbath-breaking. The cultural needs of the growing community 
also followed standard American lines ; there were sacred concerts ; more 
or less well-equipped teachers of that gate to polite society, French ; schools 
and even a not very fortunate collegiate institution for young females of 
the better sort. When Brooklyn at last got a city charter, it was equipped 
with most of the institutions that gave it moral superiority over the un- 
regenerate community on Manhattan Island. And in the near future it 
was to add its great newspaper, the Eagle, and was then prepared to 
welcome Henry Ward Beecher. D. W. B. 


In Baron Ward and the Dukes of Parma (London: Longmans, 1938) 
Mr. Jesse Myers tells the remarkable story of a Yorkshire stable-boy who 
rose to be confidential minister and diplomat in the service of an Italian 
state, and a baron of the Austrian empire. Thomas Ward had been sent 
to Vienna as a youth, and served there as a groom and a jockey, and in 
1833 he was appointed third valet to Charles Louis of Bourbon, duke of 
Lucca. Ward showed himself to be a man of considerable shrewdness 
and ability, with a gift for languages; the duke was easy-going and 
irresponsible, with a passion for travelling. The increasing embarrass- 
ment of his affairs, and his incapacity to attend to them, led him to rely 
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more and more on Ward, whom he found businesslike and trustworthy, 
until in 1846 he promoted Ward to be director-general of finance. The 
duchy of Lucca, to which Charles Louis succeeded in 1824, had been created 
by the Congress of Vienna as a compensation for the disinherited 
Bourbons of Parma, whose duchy was handed over to Napoleon’s wife, 
the ex-empress Marie Louise. On her death Lucca was to revert to Tuscany, 
and the Bourbons were to reign again in Parma. She died in 1847, at 
a peculiarly critical time, for the rise of the liberal movement was causing 
popular unrest, while Charles Louis got into difficulties with the neigh- 
bouring rulers of Tuscany and Modena. Ward played a leading part in the 
various negotiations involved in these affairs, and his pertinacity was 
successful in the end ; but his master had hardly settled in his new capital 
before the Austrians were driven out of Lombardy, and the revolution 
spread to Parma. But if the fortunes of the Bourbons seemed to 
be shattered, the years 1848-9 revealed Ward’s diplomatic ability to the 
full, and when the Austrians had crushed the revolt it was largely through 
his efforts that they were induced to restore the duchy to its Bourbon 
tuler. Charles Louis, however, had decided to abdicate, but Ward con- 
tinued to serve his impulsive and spendthrift son Charles Ferdinand, who 
became Charles III of Parma, until his assassination in 1854. After that 
Ward retired from politics and settled down as a farmer in Austria, where 
his unusual versatility found a fresh outlet in the invention of agricultural 
machinery. His health was failing, however, and he died, in his forty- 
eighth year, in 1858. Ward’s life is of uncommon interest on its personal 
side, but Mr. Myers’ book, which is largely based on the important un- 
published collection of Ward’s correspondence which the present baron de 
Ward has since given to the Bodleian, is well worth reading for the light 
it throws from an unfamiliar angle on a critical period of Italian political 
history. Though successful for the time being, Ward was politically short- 
sighted, as the author points out, in that he was as unaware as his master 
of the real significance of the risorgimento. But he was loyal and devoted 
to the cause he served, even if it was a losing one, and we are left with the 
impression that the legitimist rulers of northern Italy were not all as black 
as they have sometimes been painted. It may be that recent events 
have set new standards of ruthlessness and brutality, in comparison with 
which the ‘ reactionary’ governments of a century ago seem to belong 
almost to comic opera rather than tragedy. The police appear to have 
been lacking not so much in humanity as in tact, a quality with which the 
reforming party themselves were not conspicuously endowed. Charles 
Louis, at any rate, though not a liberal, was not unenlightened, and all 
he really wanted was a quiet life. J. W. G. 


In Ordeal at Lucknow (London: John Murray, 1938) Mr. M. Joyce has 
given a very readable and interesting account of the siege of Lucknow. 
He goes into considerable detail, brings his readers into close touch with 
many of the different families among the besieged, and succeeds in present- 
ing a very vivid picture of their sufferings and doubts and hopes. He is 
at pains to point out (p. 360) that his account is solely based on authori- 
tative sources and that he has not invented anything, but as his method 
does not allow of his giving exact references it is a little hard to see how 
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much he has got from the new material which he has used. The least 
successful part of the story is perhaps the account of the relief by Colin 
Campbell: Mr. Joyce is happier in describing the feelings and condition 
of the garrison than in detailing operations, and the statement (p. 235) 
that the 78th Highlanders grownded arms on discovering that some Indians 
upon whom they had fired were part of the garrison also suggests some 
unfamiliarity with military phraseology. The story of Kavanagh’s taking 
the letter, written largely in Greek characters, from Outram to Campbell 
is particularly well told. C. T. A. 





Ten years ago, Mr. Ralph Kilpin, clerk-assistant of the Union house 
of assembly, published an excellent short history of the parliament of 
the Cape of Good Hope under the title of The Romance of a Colonial Parlia- 
ment. This book has now been reissued in a cheaper form, though with 
all the illustrations that so enhanced the value of the original edition, 
under the title of The Parliament of the Cape (Longmans, 1938). Mr. 
Kilpin traces the descent of the old Cape parliament from two roots : 
the one Dutch, the other British, which, in South Africa, is as it should 
be. The Dutch stem runs back to the little council of policy, five strong, 
which Commander van Riebeeck summoned on board ship on 30 December 
1651, when, with a badly stowed cargo, a gale in the offing, and Prince 
Rupert’s privateers somewhere below the horizon, he was heading for 
Table Bay, there to found Cape Town. The British stem derives, of 
course, from the mother of parliaments, whose ‘ powers, privileges, and 
immunities’ the Cape parliament adopted from its inception in 1854 
and handed on as a priceless heritage to the parliament of the Union of 
South Africa in 1910. Mr. Kilpin has written no dry-as-dust constitu- 
tional treatise, but a living account of the working of one of the most suc- 
cessful legislatures in the British Empire, such as could only have been 
written by a man much of whose time is spent in silently observing, and 
doubtless marvelling at, legislators in action. The dry-as-dust—and 
precious dust it is to students of South African history—he relegates to 
seven admirable appendices, wherein he gives detailed and dated lists of 
governors, members, and ministers. EK. A. W. 





Dr. M. F. Shukry’s book, The Khedive Ismail and Slavery in the Sudan 
(1863-1879) (Cairo: La Renaissance d’Egypte, 1938), is described as a 
history of the Sudan from the Egyptian conquest of 1820 to the outbreak 
of the mahdiist rebellion in 1881, with special reference to British policy 
and the work of Sir Samuel Baker and Charles George Gordon. The author 
has had access to much unpublished material, especially in the Abdin 
Palace archives, Cairo. He has also made use of books, pamphlets, and 
articles in numerous languages. Reference to one or other of these sources 
is furnished in footnotes for almost every statement. While the work 
is chiefly occupied with the conquest of the Sudan by Mohammed Ali and 
his successors, and especially with the policy of the Khedive Ismail, it 
will be welcome to English readers for the information which it furnishes 
about the operations of Sir Samuel Baker and Gordon in the endeavour 
to abolish the slave trade. According to the account here given Baker 
misconceived the purpose of his mission, and did more harm than good ; 
VOL. LIV.—NO. CCXV. 
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Gordon on the other hand receives high praise for his conduct and achieve- 
ments as governor of Equatoria, 1873-6. Similar eulogy is bestowed on 
the commencement of his governorship of the entire Sudan, which lasted 
from 1877 to 1879. Presently his work deteriorated chiefly through ex- 
cessive zeal in carrying out the provisions of the slave trade convention 
of 4 August 1877, causing discontent which eventually led to the rise of 
the mahdi and the loss to Egypt of the Sudan. The writer is anxious to 
show that the rulers of Mohammed Ali’s dynasty, especially Ismail, were 
earnest in their attempts at putting an end to the slave trade; the fact 
that in the convention referred to the slaves whose sale and purchase was 
to be forbidden are regularly defined as negroes and Abyssinians suggests 
some doubts. Several interesting documents are reproduced in an 
appendix, chiefly serving to defend the policy of the Egyptian government 
in its relations with Abyssinia and the character of the Khedive Ismail. 
A letter dated Cairo 8 July 1879 from E. Farman to the secretary of state 
at Washington, deals with the deposition of the khedive, who, it says, ‘ has 
for the last three years done his utmost to meet his engagements and satisfy 
the European powers. He has not only not been given any credit for this, 
but he has been continually treated in bad faith on the part of the 
European representatives.’ Ferdinand de Lesseps, to whom the Suez 
Canal is due, is said so far as Egypt and the khedive are concerned to have 
been their evil genius. The English residing in Egypt at the time ‘ saw 
that the khedive was the friend of England and that he has been in a 
shameful and cowardly manner abandoned ’. D. 8. M. 


The fight between the Merrimack and the Monitor is deservedly famous in 
the history of naval architecture, but Professor R. 8. McCordock has shown 
in his excellent piece of research, The Yankee Cheese Box (Philadelphia : 
Dorrance, 1938), that the interest of the combat is not limited to its in- 
fluence on the history of the ironclad. The exaggerated hopes and fears of 
North and South, the belief that victory or defeat in Hampton Roads would 
seriously affect the diplomatic situation, the panic of northern and southern 
ports alike, illustrate in a novel fashion those shifts of public opinion 
which were so decisive all through the war. The sectionalism of both sides 
in the war for the Union is revealed in projects of locally-controlled 
“Monitors ’, and no one who bears in mind the Cervera panic of 1898 will 
be surprised at the nervous attitude of Boston. Few famous warships 
can have had such short lives as the two opponents; the Merrimack was 
destroyed by her own crew to avoid capture, the Monitor foundered at the 
darkest moment of the war for the North, as great a blow to public con- 
fidence as Fredericksburg. But the ghosts lived on, in paper disputes 
over the question of victory, in political squabbles over proposals to pay 
prize money to the survivors of the Monitor’s crew. Dr. McCordock tells 
this part of the story without sufficient attention to its political aspects. 
That the senate was willing and the house unwilling to reward the crew 
was surely not unconnected with the fact that one was Republican and 
one Democratic ? And the chairman of the naval committee of the house 
which reported adversely on the proposal to pay $200,000 to the crew 
was an ex-Confederate soldier. It is a pity, too, to cite the Index as 
representing British opinion; it was a Southern propagandist organ 
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published in London. ‘1865’ on page 388 should presumably be ‘ 1863’. 
A minor point not explained is why the Merrimack is commonly spelled 
Merrimac ? D. W. B. 


As far as Mr. Stewart Mitchell’s excellent book, Horatio Seymour of 
New York (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938), has one 
theme, it is an elaboration of the text, ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers ’. 
For while it would be very unjust to call either Governor Seymour or his 
biographer a ‘ Copperhead ’, they have in common a dislike of the crusading 
atmosphere that soon turned the war for union into a campaign against 
slavery—and both have in common a deep-rooted suspicion of the methods, 
men, and motives of that great party which only yesterday was dominant 
in America. The Republican dogs decidedly do not get the best of it 
here, and, as enemies of Seymour, as slanderers of his honesty and patriotism, 
they do not deserve it. On Seymour as an heir of the ‘ Albany regency ’, 
Mr. Mitchell has written a most admirable book, learned, not uncritical, 
though not unpartisan. His acuteness is perhaps best seen in his close 
investigation of the origin and trustworthiness of the popular accounts of 
Seymour’s dealings with the draft riots. It is hard, to-day, to defend the 
principles of the draft or the methods of its enforcement, but by 1863 a 
revolution was under way and Seymour suffered the fate of the Girondins, 
or, to give a closer parallel, of MM. Caillaux and Malvy in 1917. The 
great mystery of Seymour’s career is his candidacy in 1868. He was a 
weak candidate, he knew it, and he was unwilling torun. The mystery is 
still incompletely solved. There are letters, not apparently used by 
Mr. Mitchell, in Uncle Sam Ward and His Times (pp. 490-1) which name 
villains of the piece, one of them, it is true, being disguised as ‘ Mrs. Tilden ’. 
The party affiliations of Seymour’s uncle cannot have been quite what 
Mr. Mitchell asserts (pp. 4, 25), Oberholtzer’s United States Since the Civil 
War is ‘demoted’ to New York Since the Civil War (pp. 450, 467), and 
the epithet ‘ bloodless’ is surely odd as applied to the style of Edmund 
Burke (p. 471). This biography is a most thorough piece of work, of very 
great interest to the student of American political history. D. W. B. 


The opinion might well be sustained that Dunning never wrote any- 
thing more important than his Essays on Civil War and Reconstruction, 
which appeared in 1898 when he was forty-one years of age ; and the most 
valuable of the papers now collected together by Professor J. G. de R. 
Hamilton under the title Truth in History and other Essays by William A. 
Dunning (New York: Columbia University Press, 1937) are those which 
deal with these topics. The others, while no doubt they served their 
occasion admirably, do not stand up very well to the test of reissue now 
that the occasion has passed. The remark, in a paper on ‘ The Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Nineteenth-Century Politics’, read at St. Louis in 
1906, that ‘the limitations on government and on sovereignty itself, 
which were originally the characteristic mark of American constitutionalism, 
have in large measure disappeared ’ is a striking example, occurring as it 
does in the work of a writer like Dunning, of the widespread prevalence of 
Austinian doctrine at that date. H. H. B. 
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French royalists have never forgotten the lost chances of 1871-5 when 
the comte de Chambord threw away the fruits of the fusion between the 
Bourbon and Orleanist factions for what at first sight seemed to be a mere 
point of honour. ‘ Henry V cannot abandon the white flag of Henry IV.’ 
In La Maison de France et L’ Assemblée Nationale (Paris: Plon, 1938), the 
duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier has edited the memoirs of his grandfather who, 
as a legitimist leader, was actively concerned in 1871-3 in the inner ring 
of royalist politics. The book has a preface by M. Gabriel Hanotaux, and 
includes many original letters. It brings out that the obstacle to a Bourbon 
restoration was much more than one foolish scruple. The duc (a high- 
minded patriot with a real belief in monarchy) was baffled by royal ob- 
sessions. ‘ We were persuaded ’, he writes, ‘ that the republican form was 
contrary to our traditions, our national character, our position in Europe’ ; 
but the comte de Chambord would not entertain the idea of a modern 
monarchy. The duc thought in the terms of 1830, and knew France 
would never go back to absolutist ideas which belonged to a world which 
disappeared in 1789 ; but nothing could be done with a prince whose long 
hesitations, well brought out in these pages, only ended in renewed de- 
termination to accept kingship only if unfettered by pledges and 
unencumbered by parliamentary control. M. Hanotaux’ preface describes 
these reminiscences as ‘a political testament’. They reflect the views of 
the ‘ centre-right’ of the early ’seventies. G. &. 


In his History of the Armenian Question to 1885 (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1938) Mr. A. O. Sarkissian stops before the Armenian 
massacres brought his native country before the notice of Europe. But 
he shows how in this previous period a national consciousness was formed, 
so that the Armenians, who had remained quiet when Serbs, Greeks, and 
Bulgarians rebelled against their Turkish masters, also became restive. He 
deals on the basis of much research with two aspects of the question, one 
political and diplomatic, the other intellectual, social, and economic, 
after an introduction tracing its origin to the Seljuk invasions of Armenia 
and the foundation of the kingdom of Armenia Minor in 1080. He de- 
scribes the condition of the country before the Berlin treaty, notably ‘ the 
Kishlak, or the Kurds’ prescriptive right to free winter-quarters in 
Armenian homes’, and the futile petitions to the Porte by the Patriarch 
and the national assembly, which existed at Constantinople from 1860 
to 1934. The question was first publicly discussed in Midhat’s parliament 
after the massacres by Kurds during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, 
when Loris-Melikov and other Armenians led Russian armies. He traces 
most subsequent Armenian calamities to the substitution of article 61 of 
the Berlin treaty for article 16 of that of San Stefano, and stigmatizes 
the Cyprus convention as ‘ the one ortgo malorum of nearly all the Armenian 
tragedies’. But in his criticism of British policy, though he gratefully 
mentions Bryce as ‘the member for Armenia’, he forgets Salisbury’s 
caustic remark that the British fleet could not cross the Taurus mountains. 
But he admits that Bismarck’s indifference caused the postponement of 
the question for fifteen years—a policy continued by William II. The 
settlement of 1878 is regarded exclusively from the Armenian point of 
view. The most interesting chapter is that on ‘ the internal and intellectual 
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life of the people during the seventies and ’eighties’. He narrates the 
rise of the Armenian press from the Aztarar at Madras in 1794 to the 
Meshak of Tiflis in 1872, the foundation of Robert College, the birth of 
a literature occupied with national themes, such as the historical novel, 
first published in 1878. Even London had an Armenian fortnightly 
review. Thus ‘ the mid-’eighties stand out as a turning-point in Armenian 
intellectual history’. But Russia in 1885 closed the Armenian schools, 
thus everywhere alienating Armenians, who ‘ realized that Russian auto- 
cracy was as much a hindrance to the attainment of their national ideals 
as was the Ottoman government’. For long they, like the ‘ outside 
Greeks ’, had had a rallying-point in the church, a national and, therefore, 
political, institution, until differences appeared in the fold, with the appear- 
ance of catholic and protestant Armenians. There is a full bibliography 
of documents, books, and articles in Armenian, English, French, German, 
and Russian, and the book is well written, except for such expressions 
as ‘ nativity ’ for native land, and ‘ by and large’. W. M. 


The recurring puzzle of Bismarck’s colonial policy is discussed with 
a new emphasis by Mr. A. J. P. Taylor in Germany’s First Bid for Colonies, 
1884-1885 (London: Macmillan, 1938). Mr. Taylor attempts to find the 
key to Bismarck’s colonial ambitions in the diplomatic circumstances of 
the time; his thesis is that Bismarck adopted a colonial policy not 
because he desired colonies as such, nor even because of the pressure of 
German public opinion, but solely because he wanted to provoke a quarrel 
with England (for which the colonial question would be an excuse) and 
thereby achieve a diplomatic understanding with France. This thesis has 
certain merits, and Mr. Taylor has argued it with a good deal of ingen- 
uity, giving an able analysis of the Anglo-German colonial negotiations 
and comparing Bismarck’s parallel overtures to France. The trouble 
is that he has overstated his case. Few will dispute that Bismarck cared 
little for colonies for their own sake or that he was fairly independent 
of public opinion, but it is quite another thing to imply that he was in- 
different to the demands of German trade and that he was wholly un- 
influenced by the German colonial enthusiasm of the 1880’s. Mr. Taylor 
has not shown that he is justified in disregarding the evidence on these 
matters and in excluding all factors except the diplomatic one. Even 
on the purely diplomatic side there is some question whether Mr. Taylor 
has proved his case. The usual view is that Bismarck used the French 
entente to gain support in the colonial question; Mr. Taylor reverses 
this and says Bismarck invented the colonial question to achieve a French 
entente. But if this is so, what was Bismarck’s object? Surely not 
Egypt, for which he cared nothing, and the nature of Mr. Taylor’s argu- 
ment rules out the colonial question. It is hard to see what else Bismarck 
could have got or did get from a temporary rapprochement. Mr. Taylor 
appears to think that Bismarck hoped for a lasting alignment with France, 
but this was hardly practicable, and it is difficult to believe that Bismarck’s 
whole policy for two years, including the launching of the very consider- 
able colonial programme, was directed solely to an object so little likely 
to be fulfilled. Certainly the evidence presented in this book is entirely 
insufficient to establish so revolutionary a thesis. The unpublished 
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German documents, which Mr. Taylor has not used, give a strong indica- 
tion that Bismarck had decided on a colonial policy a good many months 
before the French entente was under way. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Taylor has quoted from only one set of unpublished records, the English. 
He has, of course, used the German published documents, but these omit 
much material that is of the first importance for so detailed a study. 
Within these limitations, this is an able book, and scholars who cannot 
agree with its main thesis will yet find in it much of interest and value. 


W. O. A. 


Dr. Paul-Henri Michel has brought together in one volume, La Question 
de l’ Adriatique (1914-18), Recueil de Documents (Paris: Costes, 1938), 
a valuable and varied collection of documents relating to the Adriatic. 
They fall into four categories: (1) treaties and other international agree- 
ments; (2) diplomatic documents relating to the negotiation of these 
agreements and necessary for an understanding of them ; (3) extracts from 
parliamentary debates in the various countries interested in the Adriatic 
question, and (4) entirely unofficial documents showing the trend of 
public opinion in these countries, e.g. newspaper articles, petitions, party 
manifestos. Though the documents relate exclusively to the period 1914-18, 
M. Michel’s introduction gives a clear, objective, and well-proportioned 
survey of the origins of the present-day Adriatic question during the half- 
century before the war. He refers to the almost entire absence of special 
monographs in English devoted to its study, but in spite of this the main 
outlines of the question are well known. The struggle was essentially one 
between Italian and Yugoslav, but the privileged position of German and 
Magyar minorities in the dual monarchy complicated the issue. The Habs- 
burg monarchy owed its continued existence to the divisions between its 
oppressed nationalities. Sometimes official policy favoured the Yugoslav, 
sometimes the Italian competitors within the empire. That both Italians 
and Yugoslavs were to be found on the allied side in the Great war seems 
at first sight extraordinary and is to be explained at least in part, as 
M. Michel points out, by their common fear that Germany, either directly 
or indirectly through the dominant race in Austria, might secure the lands 
both Italians and Serbs coveted. Thus in 1915-18 Italy and Serbia 
sank their differences as far as possible and in the sacred cause of allied 
solidarity tried to forget the eventual difficulties which would arise in the 
hour of victory. This did not of course prevent them trying to stake out 
claims in advance, but these attempts were made in secret and as far as 
possible buried discreetly in the allied chancelleries. Not until the last 
few months of the war did these discords result in public demonstrations, 
and then the real outbreak of the Italo-Serb hostility was postponed by 
the so-called pact of Rome (10 April 1918) between representatives of the 
nationalities oppressed by the Habsburgs. This pact, however, did nothing 
to attain a real settlement, and with the end of the war Italo-Jugoslav 
relations entered upon six years of acute hostility. This period M. 
Michel apparently means to treat in a later volume. The present in- 
stalment has all the apparatus criticus which one is entitled to expect and 
makes reference to particular points easy—with the glaring exception that 
not even the smallest of small scale maps is provided. D. B. H. 
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Professor Notestein’s English Folk (London: Cape, 1938) is a wholly 
delightful book, which can be read alike by the scholar and by the general 
reader with enjoyment and profit. There are thirteen short biographical 
sketches of representative English types, ranging from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth to those of Queen Victoria. Professor Notestein’s predilections 
being as they are, it is not surprising to find that seven of the figures he 
has chosen belong to the seventeenth century. They belong to all classes, 
from the nobility to the yeomen— the great lord, the lady-of-the-manor, 
the hunting squire, the clergyman, the nonconformist shopkeeper, the 
tailor, the man-of-all-work’, &c., who have ‘ passed on techniques of 
living, philosophies of their work, and codes of behaviour to their kind ’. 
As the author adds, ‘ It is true that such traditions have been occasion- 
ally perverted or lost, but more often, like common law or constitutional 
principles, they have been added to, broadened, and refined, until in their 
sum they make up the English character’. The geographical distribution 
of Professor Notestein’s folk is interesting. Professor Notestein seems 
to have as strong a preference for the north country as for the seventeenth 
century. To a large extent the studies are of men and women who have 
revealed themselves in diaries and other writings. Even Bettesworth, 
the Hampshire labourer, tells his own story in the fragments of auto- 
biographical talk which his employer recorded. While several of the 
figures chosen are very familiar, such as Brilliana Harley, Parson Wood- 
forde, Thomas Coke of Holkham, and Lucy Lyttelton, no less interesting 
and no less informative, if the essential theme of the book be kept in 
mind, are the hunting squire, Nicholas Assheton; the tough Yorkshire 
yeoman, Adam Eyre; the Nonconformist shopkeeper (‘a Lancashire 
Pepys’), Roger Lowe, who, despite his puritan environment lived with 
real gusto; Alice Thornton, the Anglican and royalist, whose religious 
devotions were as severe as any puritan’s could be; Thomas Tyldesley, 
the Roman Catholic Jacobite squire of Lancashire; Thomas Bewick, 
the wood-engraver, with his ecstatic love of nature. However diverse 
these characters may be in many respects, they are all akin in their 
being country people. Coke of Holkham felt a prisoner in London ; 
Thomas Bewick disliked London because there were too many extremes 
there—‘ extreme riches, extreme poverty, extreme grandeur and extreme 
wretchedness ’. Professor Nectestein likes to dwell upon the genuine 
community of the soil, and the close and kindly relations between masters 
and servants before urbanization, imperialism, and other influences 
created a new class aloofness. The soil of England is indeed the author’s 
essential theme ; and all discerning English readers will be grateful for 
this wise, kindly and most sympathetic appreciation by an American of 
what one hopes will always be accounted as some of the best and most 
characteristic traits of the English people. Ae %. F: 


The History of Whittington (Manchester: Chetham Society, 1938), by 
Colonel W. H. Chippindall, is an admirable example of how a skeleton 
story, as set forth in the Victoria County History, in this case of Lancashire, 
can be, by the labours of a local historian, to quote the preface, ‘ clothed 
with flesh’. The researches of the author on the township, the manors, 
and the church of Whittington, as well as on the families successively 
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connected with the place, are necessarily of interest primarily for local 
history. They are the more so because Colonel Chippindall has been im- 
pressed with the importance of collecting and setting down evidence that 
may easily be perishable: an ancient inscription ; a stone with a coat of arms 
built into a new wall ; an eighteenth-century house gutted to make a barn. 
To these he adds some delightful photographs of ancient lintels and other 
carvings. But such local history, besides being valuable in itself, is also 
indispensable for the general social and economic history of England. At 
no point does the story of Whittington include, apparently, any figure of 
great political note. Nevertheless, to have accurate details for any one 
locality of how the land passed, how families prospered, or the reverse, 
and how a countryman might move to a town, to become a merchant, is 
of great value. An excellent index adds to the general usefulness of the 


book. G8. Ff: 


We cordially recommend the bibliographical list edited by Dr. Giinther 
Franz with the title Biicherkunde zur Geschichte des Deutschen Bauerntums 
(Der Forschungsdienst, Sonderheft 9. Neudamm: Neumann, 1938). 
The arrangement is very conveniently based on that of Dahlmann-Waitz. 
There are 1422 numbered entries, including a much larger number of 
titles, and occasional brief comments add to the usefulness of the work. 
The execution is very good. G. N. C. 


Professor Allan Nevins in The Gateway to History (Boston: Heath, 
1938) should certainly succeed in his aim of firing the historical amateur 
with a realization of the rich variety of history and of the engrossingness 
of its study. History must be read with ‘a thoroughly aroused intellectual 
curiosity ’, and it should be written with the true historical imagination 
which sees the brilliancy of Hannibal’s single eye and feels the sluggish 
warmth of De Soto’s Mississippi. Yet without training and discipline 
neither curiosity nor imagination are fruitful. Professor Nevins effects a 
vigorous and enthusiastic combination of these qualities and processes, 
and supplies an agreeably unhackneyed introduction to the methods of 
historians, the problems confronting them, and the relations of history to 
other branches of study, such as logic and ethics, geography and sociology. 
While the philosophical problems raised in connexion with history are not 
treated with particular insight, the different kinds of historical written 
evidence are very freshly discussed and excellently illustrated, and there are 
useful references given for further reading and for research. The accumula- 
tion and organization of historical material (from Babylonia to the records 
of the Wickersham Law Observance Commission) are surveyed in two 
chapters which, though remarkable in their range and information, in- 
evitably suffer from over-compression, e.g. in the case of European scholar- 
ship in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Much attention is paid 
to the methods of composition of various modern historians, among whom 
Prescott and Parkman, both of them nearly blind, are specially interesting ; 
and useful advice is given to beginners in historical writing, e.g. as regards 
the importance of a written outline at an early stage. Professor Nevins 
ranges with untiring zest over the centuries and over the continents, but 
his book may be particularly recommended to English readers for its 
wealth of illustration from American history. B. H. $8. 
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Professor C. H. Williams has made an interesting experiment in The 
Modern Historian (London : Nelson, 1938). He has compiled an anthology 
from the writings of thirty-six English historians during the last forty 
years. His aims are threefold: to rebut the charge that the general public 
cannot be expected to read modern historians since they cannot combine 
technical scholarship and learning with clarity of exposition and imaginative 
insight ; to exemplify new attitudes towards and ‘ the widening scope ’ of 
history ; thirdly, to give glimpses into the point of view and method of 
work of such men as Acton, Maitland, Creighton, Haverfield, Bury, Unwin, 
Davis, or Tout, to name only some of those who have died and are included 
in this little volume. The concluding section reprints portions of the 
well-known obituary articles on Stubbs (Maitland), Acton and Maitland 
(Figgis), Unwin (Tawney), and Tout (Powicke). A part of Professor 
G. N. Clark’s article on historical reviewing is also reprinted. None but 
English historians (Vinogradoff counts as such) are included : it is presum- 
ably for this reason that the Marxist view goes unrepresented. Perhaps 
Professor Gordon Child might have been called in to redress this balance, 
and at the same time to fill the gap of ‘ pre-history ’. This is recognized 
by Mr. Williams in his introduction, but does not find its expected place 
in the section on ‘ the widening scope of history ’, though elsewhere there 
is a fine page on speech, the birch-bark canoe, and the conquest of the sea 
from Sir Walter Raleigh’s The War in the Air. It is surprising that in the 
section on ‘ the nature of history ’ there does not figure the one professional 
historian who is also a professional philosopher, Professor Collingwood. 
Except for the extracts from Haverfield (his article in the first volume of 
the Victoria County History of Hampshire), Mr. H. G. Wells, and Professor 
Toynbee, all the selections are from medieval or modern history. This 
experiment was well worth making. A number of the extracts are too 
short, and some too occasional, and the arrangement is not altogether 
happy, but Professor Williams is successful in his first aim, and to a con- 
siderable extent in his second and third aims. B. H. 8. 


Dr. Friedrich Gundolf, who died in 1931, left an unfinished introduction 
to the book he had begun under the title ‘ Deutsche Geschichtschreiber 
von Herder bis Burckhardt’. It has now been edited as Anfdnge Deutscher 
Geschichtschreibung (Amsterdam: ‘ Elzevir’, 1938) by Elisabeth Gundolf 
and Edgar Wind. By German, Gundolf meant all who wrote in the 
German language ; and part of the title treatise is accordingly devoted to 
Gilg Tschudi, and other early Swiss. The authors with whom Gundolf 
deals are, with the exception of Mascov and Biinau, not always immediately 
recognizable as historians in the strict sense of the word : they are sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century travellers, cosmologists, dilettanti, and describers 
of nature and man. But serious and powerful minds like those of Johannes 
Aventinus (1477-1534) and Sebastian Franck (1499-c. 1545) receive the 
treatment that is their due, and at the other end of the scale Winckelmann 
(1717-68) has some penetrating observations made on him. To Gundolf 
history meant both the study of facts and the search for spiritual values ; 
and the balance of the two displayed in this small work makes one conscious 


of the loss historiography suffered when he died before the larger work was 
written. E. F. J. 
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It was a happy thought of the new University Press of the University 
of Wisconsin to print Professor Fulmer Mood’s most interesting memorial 
of a great historian, The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner, with 
a list of all his Works and an Introduction (Madison, 1938). The Turner 
frontier theory has been under fire from the left, but it remains the most 
fertile seed sown in American historical soil. We are here enabled to see the 
development of the real Turner from the somewhat conventional compiler 
of dicta on the nature of history (dicta whose sources include Thorold Rogers 
but not Marx), and the superficially docile pupil of Herbert B. Adams, 
paying lip-service to the eastward-looking institutional history that suited 
Johns Hopkins, to the son of the frontier who ensured that course of 
historical empire would take its way westward for a generation at least. 
The text of the famous paper reprinted here is not that in the 1920 volume, 
but all the variants are noted. Mr. Mood tells us, what we might have 
expected, that when the paper was read to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, it excited no great interest or comment. It was just another 
paper as, to the audience, Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg was just another 
speech, if that. > WW. &. 


The so-called Analyses of the Principal Historical Works Published in 
Danish Language (1926-32) occupy 94 pages in vol. x, part i, of the 
Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences. In order 
to help foreigners most practically, the analyses are confined to works 
published in Danish which have not an analysis in English, French, or 
German. The authors may themselves describe these works in one of 
the ‘ great tongues ’, and about one-half have done so, fewest in English. 
Messrs. A. E. Christensen and Aage Friis revise these descriptions or supply 
their place. The result is a distinctly useful handbook of many-sided 
and careful work. In the case of such a book as that of Friis, Linvald, and 
Mackeprang on the history of the Danish people, published about ten years 
ago, a notice in 1938 gives an opportunity for an appreciation with some 
historical perspective, while volumes on prehistoric times, economic and 
literary history are analysed at sufficient length to be of considerable service 
to a foreign scholar. W. F. R. 


The range of graduate work done in the University of Iowa is well 
illustrated by the useful collection of summaries of theses, Abstracts in 
History III. From Dissertations for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy as 
Accepted by the Graduate College of the State University of Iowa, 1934-1937 
(Iowa City : published by the University). There are, as is fitting, studies 
of American and especially western history, of the history of the uni- 
versity itself, subjects taken from Spanish America, and from European 
diplomatic history. The necessary conciseness of the abstracts sometimes 
leaves the reader in doubt as to the completeness with which all the 
attendant circumstances of a problem have been studied, but there are 
no merely manufactured subjects listed here, and no mere mechanical 
manufacture of a thesis is suggested by any of the abstracts. 


D. W. B. 





| 
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Notices of Periodical and Occasional 
Publications, 1938 


THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. In 
view of the publication of the Royal Historical Society’s annual list of 
Writings on British History, the section ‘Great Britain and Ireland’ does 
not aim at completeness. We desire to express our gratitude to the 
numerous contributors to whom we owe these notices. <A few notices 
of the 1937 numbers of certain periodicals have been included in this 
list because they were unavoidably omitted in July 1938. 


General History and European International Affairs 


W. L. Westermann examines the Ptolemies’ legislation for the social welfare of 
their subjects; he comes to the conclusion that there was, in certain respects, less 
oppression of Egyptians by Greeks than has commonly been supposed, and that many 
expressions of discontent which have been thought to have a racial significance were 
more likely due to economic causes. Amer. Hist. Rev., xliii. 

A. Hoepfiner attempts to establish the date of the creation of the defensor plebis 
by Valentinian I, and to explain its relation to the emperors’ general policy. Rev. 
historique, clxxxii. 

P. Peeters shows that St. Symeon, archbishop of Ctesiphon, was martyred on 
17 April 345, in the thirty-sixth year of Sapor II, not on 14 April 341. A study in 
editorial methods of the early hagiographers and chronologists. An. Bolland., lvi. 

H. R. Bittermann, The beginning of the struggle between the regular and the 
secular clergy. Essays in honor of J. W. Thompson. 

G. Morin, The pseudo-Jerome, De Septem ordinibus Ecclesiae. [Apropos of the new 
edition by A. W. Kalff, Dom Morin resumes his studies on this tract, which, he sug- 
gests, was written early in the fifth century for Patrocles, bishop of Arles.] Rev. 
Whist. ecclés., xxxiv. 


P. Peeters, Study of the legend of the passion of St. Orentius and his six brothers. 
An. Bolland., lvi. 

O. Weinstein, The ethnical basis of the so-called states of Odoacer and Theodoric. 
[Full-length analysis ; argues for a large non-Germanic element among the invaders 
of Italy.] Ist. marksist, 1938, vi. 

T. Nissen edits from Berlin MS. gr. 220 the Greek life of St. Eusebia or Xena, 
which is older and better than the Latin text in the Acta Sanctorum (January, ii. 599) 
and the version of Symeon Metaphrasta in the Patrologia Graeca, cxiv, 981. An. 
Bolland., lvi. 

D. B. Capelle indicates from internal evidence that the Roman lectionary of the 
Mass, which has remained almost untouched since the time of Gregory the Great 
(590-604), was revised, not altogether to advantage, in or before his pontificate. The 
existing lectionary did not displace an earlier system, but was revised. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., xxxiv. 

M. Alamo argues that the Regula Magistri was the source of the rule of St. Benedict. 
Ibid. See J. Pérez de Urbel. 

J. Pérez de Urbel, A detailed study of the monastic Regula Magistri (Migne, P.L. 
vol. 88) shows that it was written in Spain, perhaps by John of Biclar who died about 
621. As against M. Alamo, Pérez de Urbel argues convincingly that this rule used 
the rule of St. Benedict and was not a source of Benedict’s rule. Ibid. 

Henri Laurent attempts to define the real character of the negotiatores who served 
the royal palaces and great abbeys in Carolingian times : he traces their existence back 


to the Merovingian age, and—perhaps this is a little fanciful—to the late Roman 
Empire. Rev. historique, clxxxiii. 
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J. Madoz, The symbol of the Fourth Council of Toledo (633). [An analysis of its 
nature and sources and a defence, against the arguments of K. Kiinstle, of the author- 
ship of St. Isidore of Seville.] Rev. dhist. ecclés., xxxiv. 

M. Coens prints, with commentary, with acknowledgements to editions of Levison, 
two charters of Sigebert III in favour of St. Cunibert, bishop of Cologne (643). An. 
Bolland., lvi. 

P. Rousset prints, and comments on, the Passio Placidi of the Abbey of Disentis. 
Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xviii. 

I. Dujéev prints a memoir of G. G. Ciampini on the lost fresco of Pope Formosus in 
Montecelio. Arch. d. R. Deputazione romana di stor. pat., lix. 

T. Venni, Valuable study of Pope John X, who had chief credit for the league to 
expel the Saracens from the Garigliano, and supported kings against anarchic nobles. 
Estimates the value of Liudprand. [John X insisted ‘ qualiter nullus alicui clerico 
episcopatum conferre debeat, nisi rex cui divinitus sceptra collata sunt’.] Ibid. 

W. Kienast in a study of Mitteis’ Lehnrecht und Staatgewalt, discusses feudal re- 
lations in England, France, and Germany. Hist. Zeitschr., clviii. 

A. Brackmann, The beginnings of the spread of western culture in Eastern Europe. 
[Bavaria ; missions to the Avars; Charles the Great; archbishopric of Salzburg ; 
developments in ninth and tenth centuries.] Jahrb. f,,Gesch. Osteuropas, iii. 

B. Schmeidler discusses certain controversial points in the electoral decree of 
Pope Nicholas Il (1059). Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

A. Fliche examines the political reasons, arising out of the state of the Empire, 
for the papal initiative at the time of the first crusade. Rev. Whist. ecclés., xxxiv. 

H. Kantorowicz argues that the Exceptiones Petri was compiled at Valence (1110) 
by the clerk of Petrus. The Book of Tiibingen is the first edition by Petrus himself. 
Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étr., 4th ser., vol. xvi. 

H. Weisweiler, Analysis of Munich MS., Clm. 16085 (late twelfth to early thirteenth 
centuries), from library of St. Nicholas, near Passau. A compilation drawn from 
theological, legal, grammatical, liturgical texts, illustrating literary interests in Ger- 
many during and after the investiture controversy. Among them are an unknown 
penitential, based on Burchard of Worms, an extract from an unknown tract by 
Bonizo, a new and important dialogue (printed at the end of the article) on the sons of 
married priests, probably written after the Council of Poitiers (1078), and a text of 
the Epitome of master Hermann, the most influential product, next to Abelard’s 
Theologia, of the Abelardian school. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxxiv. 

A. Vetulani, Gratian used Justinian’s Novels only indirectly through the Authen- 
ticae Constitutiones of the Code. Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étr., 4th ser., vol. xvi. 

E. Gruber, Die Humiliaten in alten Tessin, with a general introduction on the 
history of this order. Zeitschr. f. schweizer Gesch., xviii. 

E. H. Vogel, The giro system in medieval Italian and German banking. Viertel- 
jahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxxi. 

S. Kuttner, The reservation of the canonization of saints to the sole competence of 
the pope only became canon law with Gregory IX’s Decretals. [Alexander III’s 
Audivimus merely forbade a special cult in Sweden ; thereafter the doctrine grew, the 
most decisive steps being taken under Innocent III.] Rev. hist. de droit frang. et 
étr., 4th ser., vol. xvii. 

Helene Wieruszowski, Antecedents of the war of the Vespers at the court of Peter 
III of Aragon. [Close contact with the Ghibellines.] Arch. stor. ital., anno xevi. 

M. v. Taube, The international and ecclesiastical repercussions in the East Baltic 
lands and Russia of the German conquest of Livonia, in the thirteenth century. [Deals 
specially with Alexander Nevsky and West Russian and Lithuanian principalities. ] 
Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, iii. 

N. Gratsiansky, German aggression in the Baltic lands in the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries. Ist. marksist, 1938, vi. 

R. Holtzmann has published his lecture given at the international Historical 
Congress at Zurich on the ideas of world dominion in the medieval empire and the 
sovereignty of the European states. Hist. Zeitschr., clix. 

J.T. McNeill, The emergence of conciliarism. Essays in honor of J. W. Thompson. 

Z. Ivinskis, A contribution to the history of the conversion of Lithuania. [Dis- 
cusses attempts at conversion in thirteenth and fourteenth centuries prior to Jagellon : 
emphasizes the role of the Poles as against the Teutonic Order.] Baltic and Scand. 
Countries, v. 
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P. Debongnie, The levitations of St. Brigit of Sweden. [Discussion of the evidence 
presented at the process of canonization and of its interpretation.] Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., xxxiv. 

F. Renken examines the trade with Flanders conducted by the Teutonic Order 
from Kénigsberg in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Hansische Geschichts- 
blatter, Lxii. 

L. C. MacKinney, Mediaeval medical dictionaries and glossaries. Essays in honor 
of J. W. Thompson. 

F. Bock discusses the registers of littere secrete of John XXII. Quellen u. Forsch. 
aus ital. Arch. u. Bibliotheken, xxviii. 

J. Kleijntjens, Relations between Latvia and Holland. [Principally commercial ; 
also cultural; mainly fifteenth to eighteenth centuries.] Baltic and Scand. Countries, iv. 

P. Gribaudi, G. Gorricio, of Novara, and his correspondance with Columbus. 
Bollettino stor.-bibl. subalpino, anno xl. 

R. Ridolfi prints a new (4th) letter of Amerigo Vespucci to Lorenzo de’ Medici 
(1502), proving the reality of his first voyage denied by Magnaghi.° [In second note 
defends its authenticity.] Arch. stor. ital., anno xev. 

W. Vogel and others provide a valuable critical bibliography of books published 
in 1936-7 relating especially to Hanseatic and North-European economic history. 
Hansische Geschichtsblatter, Ixii. 

Garrett Mattingly discusses the reasons for taking seriously, as ‘an early non- 
aggression pact’, the multilateral treaty of London, 1518, and explains why this ex- 
periment failed when war broke out between France and the emperor. Journ. Mod. 
Hist., x. 

L. Olschki, B. Celliniin Switzerland. Arch. stor. ital., xev. 

V. M. Pollet, The collection of letters by Cajétan, Ad Septemdecim quaesita respon- 
siones, published 1534, but then lost till 1937 (see Pollet’s edition in Angelicum, xiv), 
was overlooked partly because it was confused with another collection, partly because 
the first letter (probably 1520) to Nicholas of Schénberg, archbishop of Capua, repeated 
the views on confession expounded by Cajétan in 1520. Observations on these views 
and on the relations between him and Nicholas of Schénberg. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., 
XXxiv. 

John U. Nef, English and French industrial history after 1540 in relation to the 
constitution in The Constitution Reconsidered. 

O. de Smedt, The English ‘ nation ’ at Antwerp and the commercial conferences at 
Bruges, 1565-6. Nederlandsche historiebladen. 

P. J. Herwerden, The attempts of William of Orange to attack the Spaniards by 
sea from Denmark and Sweden. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., ix. 

I. I. Podea, A contribution to the study of Queen Elizabeth’s Eastern Policy. 
Mélanges d’Histoire Générale, published by Constantin Marinescu, 1938. 

G. Jen, Rivalry between Riga and Tartu for the trade with Pskov in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. [With sketch map of routes.] Baltic and Scand. Coun- 
tries, iv. 

G. Das, Dutch merchants and the toll-disputes between Hamburg and Stade, 
1607-10, with introductory sketch of the earlier history of the toll. Prints list of ships 
arrested by Hamburg, 1590-1606. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., x. 

A. Camera, Literary polemic over Venice’s claim to dominate the Adriatic in the 
seventeenth century. Arch. veneto, anno lxvii. 

E. Zeeh, The struggle for Poland’s Prussian ports during the reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Baltic and Scand. Countries, v. 

O. Schiff identifies the ‘Syllabus Grotii’ or ‘Syllabus autorum irenicorum’ 
(bibliography of writings on eirenic movements in the churches) as the Syllabus aliquot 
synodorum et colloquiorum, published in 1628 by Matthias Bernegger under the pseu- 
donym ‘ Theodosius Irenaeus’. (Article in German.) Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new ser., XXX, 

R. Gaspar prints from MS. Mazarine 4407 Latin account of the journey of Godefroy 
d’Estrades to Holland in 1638. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., x. 

F. Sassi, Venice’s Dalmatian campaigns in the war of Candia, 1645-8. Arch. 
veneto, anno lxvii. 

D. Doroschenko turns to the latest Ukrainian histories for light on the relations 
between Sweden and Ukrainia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Hist. 
Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1937, ii. 
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P. Shallard traces the ownership of the official diary of Sir George Downing as re- 
sident at The Hague, January-October 1658, recently acquired by Downing College, 
Cambridge. With a facsimile. The Griffin (The Downing College Magazine), xxxv. 

Stanley Pargellis, The Theory of Balanced Government in The Constitution 
Reconsidered. 

R. M. MacIver, European Doctrines and the Constitution. Ibid. 

F. Hartung discusses the development of constitutional monarchy in Europe from 
the seventeenth century to modern times. (2 articles.] Hist. Zeitschr., clix. 

R. Stupperich, Courland in the Northern war, 1709-11. [Uses the Brandenburg- 
Prussian Hausarchiv.| Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, iii. 

H. Ch. Hulshoff prints an account by Hendrich Berents Hulshoff, an elder of the 
‘Old Flemish’ Baptists resident at Borne, of his visitation of Baptist communities 
in Prussia and Poland during the year 1719. Bijdr. en med. van het hist. gen., lix. 

A. Monglond, New letters of Bernis, from Venice, to des Alleurs, at Constantinople. 
[Prints text of ten, March 1753—September 1754.] Rev. @hist. dipl., lii. 

E. Préclin studies the diffusion of Jansenist and derivative ideas during the 
eighteenth century in the British Isles, Germany, Austria, Italy, and the Iberian 
Peninsula. Rev. historique, clxxxii. 

Th. A. Miller investigates the sources of Holberg’s early works on European 
history and the contemporary state of Germany, England, and Holland, and the place 
of his travels and studies in his own biography. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kobenhavn), 1937, 
IV, i. and ii. 

M. Savelle, The diplomatic preliminaries of the Seven Years’ war in America. 
[Based on the British and French archives: emphasizes major importance of the 
St. John valley.] Canadian Hist. Rev., xx. 

R. Stupperich, Prince Henry of Prussia’s second visit to St. Petersburg [1776 ; 
facilitates Polish-Prussian boundary demarcation and Paul’s second marriage ; based 
on the Prussian archives]. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, iii. 

Paul Dudon, La suppression de la Compagnie de Jésus: La resurrection de la 
Compagnie de Jésus (1773-1814). [Useful account, favourable to the Jesuits but 
moderate.] Rev. quest. hist., cxxxii. 

Gaetano Salvemini, The Concepts of Democracy and Liberty in the Eighteenth 
Century, in The Constitution Reconsidered. 

Carl Becker, Afterthoughts on Constitutions. Ibid. 

Dallas D. Irvine discusses the origin of ‘ capital staffs ’ (in vulgar parlance, general 
staffs), stressing particularly their development out of cartographical services. Journ. 
Mod. Hist., x. 

J. Sacks, Voltaire as propagandist for Catharine II of Russia in the Gazette de 
Berne. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xviii. 

Text, in Russian, of two letters of Marie Antoinette to Catharine II, 3 December 
1791 and 1 February 1792, and of draft reply. [Asks for her influence in favour of 
foreign intervention.] Ist. marksist, 1938, iv. 

J. Korner, The Slavs as judged by the German early romantics [mainly A. W. 
Schlegel]. Hist. Vierteljahrsschr., xxxi. 

H. Wendorff, A reconsideration of Talleyrand as a statesman. Ibid. 

E. Dard, Three generations—Talleyrand, Flahaut, Morny. Rev. d. deux mondes, 
July 1938. 

E. Wilson Lyon examines the archives of the French ministry of foreign affairs for 
new light on Talleyrand’s relations with the envoys of the United States in the years 
1797-1800. These sources do not seem to yield very much important new information. 
Amer. Hist. Rev., xliii. . 

E. Rota, The Italian problem, 1796-9. Arch. stor. ital., xcv. 

E. Mogilensky, Napoleon and Peter the Great’s ‘ will’. [Argues in favour of the 
Chevalier d’Eon as author.] Le monde slave, July 1938. 

G. 8. Graham, Napoleon’s Baltic blockade and the birth of the Canadian timber 
trade. [A brief survey: some points from the Ottawa and British archives.] Baltic 
and Scand. Countries, v. 

Dorothy Burne Goebel surveys British trade with the Spanish-American colonies, 
1796-1823, with special emphasis on the rivalry of British and North American 
merchants. She seeks to show that this trade was not formally recognized or per- 
mitted by the government of Spain. Amer. Hist. Rev., xliii. 
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C. de Grunwald, Metternich and Alexander I. [New evidence on 1812.] Le monde 
slave, January 1938. 

G. Lombardi, J. Hanoteau, &c., The intimate papers of Marie-Louise. [Now in 
the possession of Lombardi; brief description of them; copious extracts, mainly 
1814-45.] Rev. d. deux mondes, December 1938—February 1939. 

Salo W. Baron gives a brief sketch of the Jewish question in the nineteenth century. 
Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

Geoffrey Bruun, The Constitutional Cult in the Early Nineteenth Century, in The 
Constitution Reconsidered. 

E. L. Woodward, General characteristics of Anglo-French relations, 1815-70. 
[Discusses cultural influence of France ; emphasizes English ignorance.] Rev. d’hist. 
mod., xiii. 

P. A. Argyropoulo, The Russian project of the ‘ trois trongons’, 1824-5. [Argues 
that its failure was not due to Greek rejection.] Les Balkans, x. 

C. de Grunwald prints texts of reports of Austrian ambassadors at St. Petersburg 
to Metternich, December 1825-30. [Particularly full on Decembrist rising.] Le 
monde slave, 1938. 

C. K. Webster, Palmerston and the Liberal movement, 1830-41. [Based on the 
British, Austrian, and French foreign office archives and the Broadlands papers.] 
Politica, iii. 

Vernon J. Puryear discusses the opposition of England and France to the Treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi in 1833, and traces in it the beginning of the controversy which led 
to the Crimean war. Rev. historique, clxxxii. 

F. Baix, An appreciation and bibliographical survey of the work of the Bollandists 
since 1837, when their great hagiographical enterprise was reorganized. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., xxxiv. 

Ch. H. Pouthas, The policy of Thiers during the Near Eastern crisis of 1840. 
[Detailed analysis based on his private correspondence with Guizot: very critical of 
Thiers ; favourable to Guizot.] Rev. historique, clxxxii. 

E. Jones Parry reviews the relations of Guizot and Aberdeen, 1840-52 ; he analyses 
the failure of the entente cordiale which they tried to bring about, and throws some light 
on Guizot’s failure to bring about a fusion of the French monarchist parties after 1848. 
History, xxiii. 

E. Tarle, The reports of Ya. Tolstoi from Paris to the Third Section [of the Imperial 
Chancellery: 1836-54; numerous extracts, in Russian translation; important for 
relations with French press]. Literaturnoe nasledstvo, xxxi-xxxii. 

M. Fridieff, French opinion on Russia, 1842-7 [in books and the press]. Le monde 
slave, October 1937. 

J. R. Baldwin, England and the French seizure of the Society islands [1843-4 ; 
based on the foreign office, Aberdeen, London Missionary Society, and Quai d’Orsay 
papers}. Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

R. Averbukh, The Austrian revolution of 1848 and Nicholas I. [Prints thirty- 
seven documents from the Russian foreign office archives, January—November 1848, 
mostly correspondence with the Austrians and Prussians.] Krasny arkhiv, Ixxxix-xc. 

J. Fournier-Pargoire, Private letters of Queen Victoria [1848-67 : prints text of 
twenty-two, mainly to the Princess (Queen) Augusta, from the Charlottenburg archives]. 
Rev. d. deux mondes, June-July 1938. 

N. J. Szenezi, Great Britain and the war of Hungarian independence. Slavonic 
Rev., xvii. 

D. Janossy illustrates from the Kossuth papers in the Budapest Archives the 
attitude of Switzerland towards the Hungarian emigration, 1849-56. Zeitschr. f. 
schweizer. Gesch., xviii. 

G. B. Henderson, Napoleon III’s plan for visiting the Crimea in 1855. [Based on 
the British and French foreign office and other archives : emphasizes general opposition 
to it and shiftiness of French policy.] Rev. historique, clxxxii. 

F. Rothstein, The Franco-Russian agreement of 1859. [Prints important series 
of documents, November 1858—July 1859, from the Russian foreign office archives. ] 
Krasny arkhiv, Ixxxviii. 

8. V. Okun, The sale of the Russian colonies in America to the U.S.A. [Mainly 
based on the Russian archives, 1854-67.] Ist. zapiski, ii. 

G. Wright, The origins of Napoleon III’s free trade. [Emphasizes influence of 
Persigny, on basis of his private letters, 1859.] Econ. Hist. Rev., ix. 
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G. Wright prints five new letters of Persigny, 1859-60, showing his change of 
views on annexation of Nice and Savoy. Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

M. Fridieff, French public opinion and the Polish insurrection of 1863. [Analyses 
the press and parliamentary debates.] Le monde slave, June, July, 1938. 

L. Gasparini, Maximilian in Mexico. [Chiefly 1862-3, and 1867; based on new 
material, including his diary for 1863, Miramon’s diary, and Italian foreign office 
archives.] Nuova antologia, 1938. 

P. Silva, The alliance of the kingdom of Sardinia with the western powers in the 
Crimean war. [Traces genesis and negotiation of the alliance: uses the British and 
French foreign office archives.] Rass. di politica internaz., v. 

Gavin B. Henderson prints some extracts from the Hamburger Staatsarchiv, 
which show that in its exercise of belligerent rights during the Crimean war the 
British government bore somewhat hardly on the neutral Hanse towns. Journ. 
Mod. Hist., x. 

L. E. Frechtling, The Reuter concession in Persia [of 1872. Based on the British 
foreign office archives.] Asiatic Rev., July 1938. 

A. Yerusalimsky, The Franco-German crisis of 1875. [Prints thirty-seven docu- 
ments from the Russian foreign office archives, March-June 1875, mostly correspon- 
dence between Gorchakov and Oubril.] Krasny arkhiv, xci. 

W. Frauendienst, On the fiftieth anniversary of the death of William I. [Prints 
unpublished letters of William I to Bismarck, including opinions on the eastern crisis 
in 1877 and on relations with France and England in 1884.] Berliner Monatshefte, 
xvi. 

J. Hunziker, Russia and England:in Bismarck’s alliance projects in 1879. Rev. 
Whist. de la guerre mondiale, xvi. 

G. Jacktchitch, The secret Austro-Serbian treaties of 28 June 1881 and 9 February 
1889. [Includes Milan’s proposed annexe of June 1885. See ante, liii. 560.] Rev. 
hist. dipl., lii. 

M. Toscano, Tunis [1878-1935 ; analyses the various Franco-Italian agreements ; 
useful bibliographical references]. Berliner Monatshefte, xvii. 

F. Salata prints long extract from memorandum on Tunis, 1878-81, drawn up in 
Italian foreign office, 1890. Storia e politica internaz., i. 

F. Salata, Gibuti [1888-1919 : based on the Italian foreign office archives ; prints 
four memoranda from ministry of colonies, 1914-18, and five documents at Paris peace 
conference]. Ibid. 

O. Becker, Bismarck’s colonial policy. [Critical discussion of A. J. P. Taylor and 
Aydelotte.] Berliner Monatshefte, xvii. 

W. O. Henderson, Germany’s trade with her colonies, 1884-1914. [General survey, 
with good reference notes.] Econ. Hist. Rev., ix. 

B. Schwertfeger, Origins of the Franco-Russian alliance. [Discusses period 1871- 
1890 on the basis of the French documents.] Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 

E. A[damov], The renewal of the Triple Alliance and Italian aggressive plans. 
[Prints seven Italian reports on the military negotiations, spring 1888, and five docu- 
ments showing their use by the Russians during the Prinetti-Barrére negotiations, 
1901-2.] Krasny arkhiv, Ixxxviii. 

R. Moelier, Bismarck’s alliance offer to England in January 1889. [Argues that 
Bismarck counted on refusal, but strengthened his position with the Kaiser, Salisbury, 
and Russia.] Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

Text of forty-five documents from the archives of the Russian foreign office con- 
cerning the German occupation of Kiau-Chou, August 1895—March 1898. Krasny 
arkhiv, Ixxxvii. 

P. J. van Winter discusses the importance of the railway question in the formation 
of the Union of South Africa. Verslag van de algem. vergadering van het Hist. Gen., 
1938. 

W. Treue, Russia and railways in the Far East. [International rivalry in China, 
1895-1914.] Hist. Zeitschr., clviii. 

A. J. Marder, The English armament industry and navalism in the ‘nineties. 
[Mainly based on the trade press.] Pacific Hist. Rev., vii. 

V. A. Wroblewski, The Anglo-Spanish conflict of 1898. Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 


G. P. Gooch, European diplomacy before the war in the light of the archives. 
International Affairs, xviii (1). 
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F. Thimme, The end of the Anglo-German alliance negotiations, 1901. [Prints 
two letters from Count Metternich of 1929, with reminiscences of 1901 and denial that 
he adopted the attitude ‘ all or nothing ’ with Lansdowne.] Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 

A. Erusalimsky, The Pangerman Union. [Prints report on it from the Russian 
embassy in Berlin, 4 January 1901.] Krasny arkhiv, xcii. 

P. Lindenberg, Conversations with King Charles I of Rumania. [Chiefly on 
Balkan affairs ; 1904—February 1914.] Ibid. 

A. J. May, The Novibazar railway project [of 1907-8 ; includes previous history]. 
Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

A. von Urbanski, An interview with Aerenthal [28 August 1908, on question of 
annexation of Bosnia: Urbanski had just returned from post at head of gendarmerie in 
Macedonia]. Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 

U. v. Hassell, Tirpitz’s outlook on foreign policy. [Interesting defence by a private 
secretary of Tirpitz : on the whole belittles his influence on foreign policy.] Ibid., xvii. 
W. Schoenborn, Jules Cambon. [Critical discussion of G. Tabouis’ life.] Ibid. 

Vv. A. Artamonov, My reminiscences as military attaché at Belgrade [December 
1909 to 30 July 1914: denies any close contact with ‘ Apis’: was on leave from 
19 June 1914]. ITbid., xvi. 

H. Lutz, King George V’s letter of 8 December 1912 [to Grey on his conversation 
with Prince Henry of Prussia in regard to neutrality.] Ibid. 

K. Jagow, George V’s ‘ word ofaking’. [Disposes of supposed promise of neutrality 
by George V to Prince Henry of Prussia, 26 July 1914.] Ibid. 

R. J. Sontag, British policy in 1913-14. [A critical, friendly analysis of the British 
diplomatic documents.] Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

N. Japikse prints statement of Gen. Snijders denying the view of P. Herre, Die 
kleinen Staaten Europas und die Entstehung des Weltkrieges (for which see p. 350 above) 
that in the first half of 1914 the Dutch government attempted to form a military 
agreement with Belgium. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., ix. 

C. P. Wright, The Judicial Interpretation of the Canadian Constitution, in The 
Constitution Reconsidered. 

W. Menzies Whitelaw, American Influence on British Federal Systems. Ibid. 

C. W. De Kiewiet, The Frontier and the Constitution in South Africa. Ibid. 

F. Notovich, Who instigated the world war? [Attacks German views particularly 
on relative unpreparedness of Germany.] Ist. marksist, 1938, iv. 

N. Rutkevich, M. N. Pokrovsky’s treatment of the origins of the world war. [De- 
tailed attack.] Ibid., 1938, iii. 

F. Friedensburg, The secret agreements between Clemenceau and Lloyd George in 
December 1918 and their importance for the making of the Treaty of Versailles. 
[Argues that Clemenceau abandoned Mosul to England in return for English support 
of the Rhine frontier for France.] Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 

R. Walter, The Japanese—American intervention in Siberia. Ibid. 

W. J. Bossenbrook, Justus Méser’s approach to history. Essays in honor of J. W. 
Thompson. 

A. Joannisian, The sources for Fourier’s community schemes. [Probably mainly 
Retif de la Bretonne, Faiguet, Mercier, and the Herrnhutters ; possibly Cornelis and 
Bellers.] Ist. marksist, 1939, i. 

W. Pickles, Marx and Proudhon. [A general, comparative study.] Politica, iii. 

H. v. Srbik, Ranke’s universalism and national consciousness. Mitt. d. oester- 
reich, Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

S. K. Padover, Kautsky and the materialist interpretation of history. Essays 
in honor of J. W. Thompson. 

H. A. Enno van Gelder, Personal account of Jacob Burckhardt. Tijdschr. voor 
gesch., liii. 

I. Ganichev, Plekhanov and the materialist conception of history. Ist. marksist, 
1938, vi. 

E. N. Anderson, Meinecke’s Ideengeschichte and the crisis in historical thinking. 
Essays in honor of J. W. Thompson. 

M. Lhéritier, The meaning and range of international history. Bull. of the Int. 
Committee of Hist. Sciences, xi, pt. 1. 


J. Bardoux, Attempt at a psychological definition of British diplomacy and of 
French diplomacy. Rev. d’hist. dipl., lii. 
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France 


M. Toussaint, Essai sur la question franque en Lorraine. [Records, canton by 
canton, of archaeological discoveries.| Rev. quest. hist. Sept. 1938 and April 1939. 

F. L. Ganshof brings evidence to show that the navigation of the ports of Provence 
was not so completely destroyed in the eighth to tenth centuries by the sea-power 
of the Saracens as Pirenne supposed ; from which he infers that Pirenne probably 
over-rated the economic importance of the interruption of this navigation. Rev. 
historique, clxxxiii. 

Louis Halphen exposes the ‘idyllic and tendentious’ character of Hincmar’s 
De ordine palatii considered as an historical work. Ibid. 

M. Garaud, The viscounts in Poitou. [Thouars, Chatellerault, &c.] Rev. hist. 
de droit frang. et étr., 4th ser., vol. xvi. 

M. Casella, The poetry of the troubadours. Arch. stor. ital., anno xcvi. 

H. Appelt, The false papal bulls of the abbey of St. Bénigne at Dijon. Mitteil. 
d’ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

Fr. G. Schmitt prints three unknown letters of Ivo of Chartres. Rev. Bénédictine, 1. 

J. R. Strayer, The writ of novel disseisin in Normandy, c. 1290. Rev. hist. de 
droit frang. et étr., 4th ser., vol. xvi. 

M. Esposito prints, with a commentary, the text of the judgement in the process 
against the Jews of Savoy, accused of ritual murder, 20 July 1329. [The Jews were 
vindicated]; also, in an appendix, the text of the surrender of themselves and their 
property to the count of Savoy by eight Jews of Saint-Genix in Savoy, 1254. Rev. 
Whist. ecclés., xxxiv. 

R. Aubenas, Serfdom at Castellane (Provence). [Abolished 1386.] Rev. hist. 
de droit frang. et étr., 4th ser., vol. xvi. 

B. A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé computes the sum total of the pensions and ex- 
traordinary gifts of money made by Charles V and Charles VI of France to the dukes 
of Burgundy, and comments shortly on their significance. Rev. historique, clxxxiii. 

B. A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé examines the royal aides levied by the dukes of 
Burgundy, 1363-1419. Annales de Bourgogne, x. 

Dorothy Kirkland examines some French medieval chronicles and works of 
imagination, and comes to the conclusion that in France ‘completely articulate 
patriotism must be sought in vain before the fifteenth century’. History, xxiii. 

L. Mirot, The division of the seigneurie of St. Verain (Nivernais) among the heirs 
(1461). Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étr., 4th ser., vol. xvi. 

René Gandilhon discusses Louis XI’s establishment of the French service des 
postes. Rev. historique, clxxxiii. 

G. Constant, The early registers of the marguilliers. [Mainly based on the registers 

_ of Meudon in the sixteenth century.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxxiv. See also C. R. 
Cheney on churchwardens’ accounts in the same volume. 

R. Mousnier illustrates from the history of the Norman family of Amfreville 
(1584-1656) certain aspects of the sale of public offices in France. Rev. historique, 
elxxxiii. 

Z. Mosina, Absolutism and the policy of Henry IV. Ist. marksist, 1938, ii. 

xeorges Pagés examines in great detail the documents of the conseil du roi dealing 
with sales of offices in France during the years 1623 to 1629. He brings out the 
fiscal importance of these sales to the monarchy, and suggests tentatively that they 
played a part in the development of a moneyed middle class. Rev. historique, 
elxxxii. 

L. Batiffol, The birth of Louis XIV. Rev. d. deux mondes, September, 1938. 

V. V. Biryukovich, The popular risings in 1635 in Bordeaux and Guienne. [Full 
analysis : uses some unprinted reports and letters of royal officials.] Ist. zapiski, ii. 

G. Hanotaux and Duc de la Force, Richelieu and the Papacy: Richelieu and the 
year of Corbie (1636). Rev. d. deux mondes, May 1938 and April 1939. 

B. F. Porshnev, The Bayonne rising of 1641. Izv. Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., otd. 
obshchestr. nauk, 1938, i-ii. 

H. Lévy-Bruhl, The different methods of forming commercial companies in France, 
seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. Rev. hist. dé droit frang. et étr., 4th ser., vol. xvi. 

Constance and Paul Saintonge print some documents concerning a French 
‘racketeering ’ scandal of 1724, in which the bishop of Beauvais and his agents were 
excused of extorting money from the Paris butchers’ company. Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 
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D. Dakin, Turgot as intendant of Limoges, 1761-74. Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, 
xvi. 

John J. Meng establishes the chronology of some important French state papers 
of 1776; he deduces from it that the suggestions of Beaumarchais about the methods 
of giving secret aid to the United States were received before Vergennes draw up his 
own programme, and influenced that programme. Amer. Hist. Rev., xliii. 

Boyd C. Shafer analyses certain pamphlets of the French revolution for the con- 
cept of ‘ bourgeois nationalism’; his definition of these terms is suggestive but not 
always convincing. Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

Frank E. Manuel gives an interesting study of machine-breaking among the shear- 
men in certain French industrial centres, chiefly in the period of the Restoration. 
Ibid. 

Marcel Blanchard prints twelve letters of Enfantin on Algerian affairs, 1844-8, 
in order to illustrate the curious combination of colonial theory and business interests 
by which Enfantin was guided. Rev. historique, clxxxii. 

Philippe Poirson examines the negotiations of Walewski and Lord Howden in 
Buenos-Ayres in 1847. Rev. quest. hist., cxxxii. 

Samuel F. Will prints five letters of the brothers Saint Arnaud on the coup d'état 
of 2 December 1851. Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

R. A. Winnacker, The Third French Republic, 1871-1914. [Critical, bibliographi- 
cal article.] Ibid. 

A, Pingaud, The French foreign ministry. Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 









Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


L. Schmidt, Zur Geschichte der alamannischen Besiedlung der Schweiz. Zeitschr. 
f. schweizer. Gesch., xviii. 

E. Schmieder, Criticism of the views of F. Liitge on the meanings of the words 
Hufe and mansus. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxxi. 

Bruno Krusch, The Lex Salica. [Criticism of text, origin, monetary system.] 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

T. Melicher, The [idea of the] Germanic vassal-retinue (Gefolgschaft) in the Heliand. 
Mitteil. d’ésterreich. Institutsf. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

F. J. Tschan, Bernward of Hildesheim. Essays in honor of J. W. Thompson. 

T. Mayer examines the problems of the foundation of the modern German states. 
[Mainly in the twelfth century. Paper read at the Zurich international Historical 
Conference.] Hist. Zeitschr., clix. 

H. von Fichtenau, Gerhoh of Reichersberg [0b. 1169: mainly as provost and earliest 
annalist of the house of Austin canons at Reichersberg on the Inn.] [With two plates.] 
Mitteil. d’désterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lLii. 

E. Joranson, The Palestine pilgrimage of Henry the Lion [1172]. Essays in honor 
of J. W. Thompson. 

A. L. Poole traces the movements (1182-98) of the exiled family of Henry the Lion 
of Saxony, during their sojourn in the English court. Deutsches Archiv. f. Gesch. d. 
Mittelalters, ii. 

H. von Fichtenau, Wolfger [librarian of the Benedictine abbey] of Priifening [near 
Ratisbon. Twelfth century.] Mitteil. d’ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforsch- 
ung, li. 

W. Ebel, The transport-guilds of Rostock [T'rdger, Strandfuhrleute, Karrenfahrer, 
Landfuhrleute] from their origin to the dissolution of their functions in 1842-73. 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxxi. 

W. Schnyder prints, with elaborate introduction, medieval customs tariffs of 
Eastern and Central Switzerland. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xviii. 

K. Schib, Der Schaffhauser Adel im Mittelalter. Ibid. 

E. Carstenn, Elbing’s struggle for the law of Lubeck. [Thirteenth-fifteenth cen- 
turies.] Hansische Geschichtsblatter, Ixii. 

F. L. Carsten, Social movements in the Pomeranian towns from the fourteenth 
century to the Reformation. Tijdschr. voor gesch., liii. 

P. Pooth discusses the fourteenth-century council archives of Stralsund, with list 
of consuls, &c. Hansische Geschichtsblitter, Lxii. 

F. Boehmer commences a study of the family of Bemmer of Billmerich in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Ibid. 
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E. E. Stengel discusses the constitutional relation of the lands of the Teutonic 
Order to the German kingdom. Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., lviii. 

A. Zycha, The influence of labour-organization on the social stratification of 
Germany in the early capitalist period : two articles, of which a part appeared in ab- 
breviated form in the Festschrift for Alfons Dopsch, 1938. Vierteljahrschr. fir Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxxi. 

J. Haller, in an article on the history of German universities, criticizes G. Ritter’s 
history of the University of Heidelberg (1386-1508). Hist. Zeitschr., clix. 

R. N. Carew Hunt, A survey of the career of Thomas Miintzer, continued in the 
January number, Church Quart. Rev., 1938. 

E. Krausen, The Bavarian yew-wood monopolies in the sixteenth century. Viertel- 
jahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxxi. 

A. Waas discusses some aspects of the German peasants’ war (1525). Hist. Zeit- 
schr., clviii. and clix. 

V. V. Stoklitskaya-Tereshkovich, The Rothenburg rising of 1525. [Full analysis.] 
Ist. zapiski, ii. 

G. Mickwitz examines the working of the Hanseatic trade partnerships, especially 
in the sixteenth century. Hansische Geschichtsblatter, xii. 

B. Bohatec, Calvin’s share in the reform of legal procedure at Geneva. Rev. hist. 
de droit frang. et étr., 4th ser., vol. xvii. 

V. Thiel, Suabian settlers in Styria (George Widmanstetter, the printer, and Daniel 
Hofner, the engraver). [At Graz: late sixteenth—early seventeenth centuries.] 
Mitteil d’ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 

A. Leman, The Holy See and the election of Ferdinand, king of Hungary, as king 
of the Romans and emperor elect on 22 December 1636. [On the policy and influence 
of Urban VIII.] ‘Rev. hist. ecclés., xxxiv. 

F. L. Carsten, The disputes regarding the position of the Jews between the Great 
Elector and the estates of Prussia, Brandenburg, Cleves and Mark. [Article in 
German.] Tijdschr. voor gesch., liii. 

P. Wentzcke, the University of Strassburg and the empire (1621-1793). Hist. 
Zeitschr., clviii. 

Nana Eisenberg, Studien zur Historiographie itiber Kaiser Leopold I., i Teil. 
[Discusses the accounts by contemporaries of the life of Leopold I.] Mitteil. d. dster- 
reich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

F. Walter, Prussia and the Austrian reorganization of 1749. Ibid. 

W. Andeas contributes an historical survey of Frederick the Great, the Seven 
Years’ war and the Peace of Hubertusburg. Hist. Zeitschr., clviii. 

E. Olivier disproves the statistical thesis of Dean Muret (1764) of a depopulation of 
the Pays de Vaud by emigration. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xviii. 

Robert C. Binkley, The Holy Roman Empire versus the United States: Patterns 
for Constitution-Making in Central Europe, in The Constitution Reconsidered. 

Peyrebére de Guilloutet, Les pérégrinations de la reine Louise de Prusse, octobre 
1806—juillet 1807. [Based on contemporary Prussian documents.] Rev. quest. 
hist., cxxxii. 

V. La Cour studies Johann Gottlieb Fichte in the light of recent German research. 
Hist. Tidsskr. (Kobenhavn), 1937, Iv, i. and ii. 

O. Dumin, The national rebirth in Galician Ukraine and its priesthood [1816-1914]. 
Kyrios, iii. 

R. W. Seton-Watson, Metternich and internal Austrian policy [down to 1835]. 
Slavonic Rev., xvii. : 

Harold C. Vedeler, in a heavily-documented article, emphasizes, almost to the 
exclusion of all other influences, the economic motives of the toleration policy of 
Montgelas in Bavaria, 1799-1817. Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

L. Raschdau, My last visit to Prince Bismarck. Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 

F. Thimme, From the papers of a German diplomat, Hans von Miquel. [Recol- 
lections of the German diplomatic service ; conversations with Holstein of April 1906 
and June 1907; and essay on Marschall.] Ibid. 

Wilhelm Miiller-Loebnitz, Ludendorff’s struggle over the German pre-war arma- 
ments. Ibid. 

Ernest Hauviller, in a not very objective study, analyses the memoirs of Count 
Bogdan von Hutten-Czapski. Rev. historique, clxxxiii. 
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Hajo Holborn, The Influence of the American Constitution on the Weimar Con- 
stitution, in The Constitution Reconsidered. 

O. Brunner, The Austrian Institute for Historical Research and its position in 
German historical science. [Surveys Austrian historians’ views since 1854.] Mitt. 
d. oesterreich. Instituts. f. Geschichtsforschung, lii. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


A. Raistrick, Iron-Age settlements in West Yorkshire. [A general survey.] 
Yorks. Archaeol. Journal, xxxiv. 

T. Davies Pryce uses some fresh material from finds to elucidate Roman occupation 
of Britain in years a.p. 43-52. Antiquaries Journal, xviii. 

F. E. Harmer criticizes use of Anglo-Saxon charters in J. E. A. Jolliffe, Constitu- 
tional Hist. of Medieval England. Bull. John Rylands Lib., xxii. 

B. Wilkinson, Freeman and the crisis of 1051. [Defends Edward the Confessor 
against Godwin.] Ibid. 

S. Fest, The sons of Edmund Ironside at the court of Saint Stephen. [In English: 
argues in favour of Agatha, wife of Edward, being daughter of St. Stephen.] Archi- 
vium Europae centro-orientalis, iv, 1-3. 

B. Dodwell, The sokemen of the southern Danelaw. [Large decrease between 
1066 and 1086.] Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, xv. 

A. Wilmart edits from Rawlinson MS. C. 938 Goscelin’s life in prose and verse of 
Saint Edith of Wilton, which is distinct from the life printed in the Acta Sanctorum. 
MSS. at Cardiff and Lambeth containing the Vita brevior and Peter Cornwall’s 
Revelations respectively, give an earlier form of some parts of this work, which was 
written by Goscelin c. 1080. St. Edith was titular abbess of three monasteries, but 
apparently not of Wilton, where she lived. An important text. An. Bolland., lvi. 

H. Weisweiler describes the first Summa made from the works of St. Anselm of 
Canterbury (contained in a Bamberg MS.]. Revue Bénédictine, 1. 

F. R. Lewis, A history of the lordship of Gower from the missing cartulary of 
Neath abbey. [Printed from a seventeenth-century transcript : refers to twelfth and 
early thirteenth century.] Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, ix. 

P. Elman, Thirteenth-century Jewish finance. [Decline after 1250, partly from 
tallages, partly from royal courting of the lesser baronage.] Bull. Instit. Hist. 
Research, xv. 

J. C. Russell, Additions to dictionary of writers of thirteenth-century England. 
Tbid., xvi. 

E. Curtis, The Macquillan or Mandeville lords of the route [in Antrim]. Proc. 
Roy. Irish Acad., xliv. 

G. J. de C. Mead, London’s loans to the crown, 1272-1509. Bull. Instit. Hist. 
Research, xv. 

J. L. Cate, The church and market reform in England during the reign of Henry 
III. Essays in honor of J. W. Thompson. 

Carl Stephenson, The Beginnings of Representative Government in England, 
in The Constitution Reconsidered. 

P. Grosjean edits from Lansdowne MS. 436 the life of St. Robert, abbot of New- 
minster (d. 1159). [Written at Newminster before middle of fourteenth century.] 
An. Bolland., lvi. ; 

T. Jones Pierce and S. Griffiths, Documents relating to the early history of the 
borough of Caernarvon [print part of an account of 1284, a rental of 1298, and ten 
deeds of the period 1321-90]. Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, ix. 

J. L. Copeland, Secular clergy and mendicant friars, 1300-1400. Bull. Instit. 
Hist. Research, xvi. 

H. G. Richardson prints account of Edward II’s coronation from Brit. Mus. MS. 
Vitellius C. xii. Ibid. 

A. T. Larson, Note on the Exchequer Memoranda Rolls. Ibid. 

A. F. Pollard, The medieval under-clerks of parliament. Ibid. 

H. G. Richardson, John of Gaunt and the Parliamentary representation of Lanca- 
shire. [Magnates had greater influence than king on elections of knight of shire. 
eye six letters and one writ from John of Gaunt (1379-1392).] Bull. John Rylands 
4ib., xxii. 
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A. F. Pollard, The chronology of Richard II’s first parliament. Bull. Instit. Hist. 
Research, xvi. 

8. G. E. Lythe, The court of Sewers for the east parts of the East Riding. [Personnel 
and functions.] Yorks. Archaeol. Journal, xxxiv. 

A. F. Pollard, Fifteenth-century clerks of parliament. Bull. Instit. Hist. Re- 
search, xv. 

E. de L. Fagan, Henry V’s use of the household in administration. [War finance.] 
Ibid., xiv. 

A. R. Myers prints a sixteenth-century transcript of a Parliamentary debate of 
1449. Bull. John Rylands Lib., xxii. 

L. Price, The place-names of the barony of Newcastle, co. Wicklow. Proc. Roy. 
Trish Acad., xliv. 

A. G. Dickens, Some popular reactions to the Edwardian Reformation. Yorks. 
Archaeol. Journal, xxxiv. 

F. D. Price, An Elizabethan church official, Thomas Powell, chancellor of 
Gloucester diocese. Church Quart. Rev. 

8. E. Thorne, The Constitution and the Courts: a Re-examination of the Famous 
Case of Dr. Bonham, in The Constitution Reconsidered. 

J. Spratt, Agrarian conditions in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1600-50. Bull. Instit. Hist. 
Research., xv. 

A. F. Pollard, Hayward Townshend’s journal of the 1601 parliament. [The primary 
and most valuable source, copied by D’Ewes.] Ibid., xiv., xv. 

A. H. Dodd, A spy’s report, 1604 [from Thomas Allyson, at Brussels, to Cecil]. 
Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, ix. 

R. Gibbon, An account of Ely Cathedral about the time of the Gunpowder Plot. 
Church Quart. Rev. 

J. H. Hexter attempts to show, by the use of statistics, that the proportion of 
members of parliament who adhered to the presbyterian church was probably higher 
among members of the ‘ Independent’ party who remained after Pride’s purge than 
among members of the ‘ Presbyterian’ party who were purged. Amer. Hist. Rev., 
xliv. 

R. Kurzweg writes on Milton’s ‘ Way to a free Commonwealth ’ as a study on the 
political journalism of the Restoration. Hist. Vierteljahrsch., xxxi. 

A. 8. P. Woodhouse, The relation of Puritanism to democracy as illustrated es- 
pecially by pamphlets and the Putney debates of 1647. Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, iv. 

C. A. Newdigate, On the catalogue of Chalcedon, now in the archives of West- 
minster Cathedral, of the Catholic martyrs (1570-1628) compiled by the Vicar-Apostolic, 
Richard Smith, bishop of Chalcedon in partibus, by command of the Pope. The so- 
called Catalogue of Paris, now also at Westminster, written by the notary apostolic, 
William Farrer or Harewell, was part of the same plan, and is complementary to the 
catalogue of Chalcedon. Importance of this work. An. Bolland., lvi. 

E. 8. de Beer, The earliest fellows of the Royal Society. Bull. Instit. Hist. Re- 
search, xv. 

V. Semenov, The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the ‘ Glorious Revolution ’ 
of 1688. Ist. marksist, 1938, iii. 

Conyers Read, Mercantilism ; the Old English Pattern of a Controlled Economy, 
in The Constitution Reconsidered. 

D. Cook, The parliamentary representation of the county, town, and university 
of Cambridge, 1689-1832. Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, xv. 

L. F. Horsfall, British trade with the Spanish Caribees, 1713-39. Ibid. 

H. N. Fieldhouse gives a well-balanced sketch of the English constitutional situation 
and party system in the middle eighteenth century, under the title of ‘ Bolingbroke 
and the idea of non-party government’. He emphasizes a little too strongly the 
reasonableness of Bolingbroke’s fear of the influence of the Crown; he accuses the 
whig historians of ante-dating the definitive appearance of the cabinet system, but he 
is inclined to post-date its first appearance, which was not definitive. History, xxiii. 

P. L. Carver prints eight letters [1755-8] from Wolfe to the duke of Richmond. 
Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, viii. 

David Williams prints extracts from the memoirs of David Williams (1738-1816), 
which throw light on Franklin’s participation in the attempt to create a philosophic 
liturgy and to worship according to it. Amer. Hist. Rev., xliii. 
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Carl Ludwig Lokke discusses the indebtedness of French émigré planters with 
interests in St. Domingue to English merchants, and the attempts of the latter to in- 
fluence the British government’s policy on the question of conquering that island. 
Amer. Hist. Rev., xliii. 

A. Aspinall, The Grand cabinet, 1800-37. [Uses the Windsor and other archive 
material.] Politica, iii. 

W. Lloyd Davies, The Henllan [Denbighshire] inclosure award [of 1814, with 
related documents]. Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, ix. 

H. Temperley, British secret diplomacy from Canning to Grey. Cambridge 
Historical Journal, vi (1). 

E. Hughes prints letters of Cobden, 1838-61. Bull. John Rylands Lib., xxii. 

Frank J. Klingberg examines the controversies between English and American 
organs of opinion over the reception of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s writings in England. 
Amer. Hist. Rev., xliii. 

H. Wittig writes on the political philosophy of Thomas Carlyle. Hist. Zeitschr., 
clix. 

J. E. Tyler thinks it is unnecessary to assume that Campbell-Bannerman was 
rushed or intimidated by the imperialists in his cabinet, in order to explain his ac- 
quiescence in Grey’s foreign policy. His exposition of Campbell-Bannerman’s motives 
is, at certain points, necessarily based on conjecture. History, xxiii. 


Italy 


H. Dannenbauer reviews the evidence for the supposed stay of St. Peter at Rome 
and dismisses it as unhistorical. Hist. Zeitschr., clix. 

G. Alessio, The name Sciacca derives from Ex Aquis (Labodes) through the Arabic 

G. Vaccari prints a list of the abbots of Bobbio. Bull. dell’ Istituto Stor. Ital. per 
il medio evo, lii. 

G. Barni, List of Alamanni in Lombard documents. Arch. stor. lombardo, 1938. 

L. Halphen discusses the relations of Pope Stephen III with Desiderius, king of the 
Lombards, on the latter’s visit to Rome in 771. Rev. historique, clxxxii. 

A. Gallo, The Cassinese diplomas of the Lombard princes of Benevento. | Petrus 
Diaconus gives untrustworthy versions, interpolated, &c. Gallo prints ten unpublished 
diplomas.] Bull. dell’ Istituto Stor. Ital. per il medio evo, lii. 

T. Leporace, A diploma of the Emperor Guido for Empress Ageltrude. Ibid. 

KE. Besta urges that the series of imperial and royal diplomas for the church of 
Como are forgeries as they stand. Arch. stor. lombardo, 1937. 

U. Gualazzini, The evolution of the ‘ populus ’ of Cremona, 924-1229. [Maintains 
that, in the eleventh century, the ‘ populus ’ did not include the feudal nobles, who only 
later entered the commune.] Ibid. : 

A. Vital, Conegliano and its commune. Arch. veneto, anno lxvi. 

M. Hudig-Frey, Italian secular architecture from the twelfth to the fifteenth century 
in relation to the constitutions of states. Tijdschr. voor gesch., liii. 

J. B. Ross, A study of twelfth-century interest in the antiquities of Rome. Essays 
in honor of J. W. Thompson. 

F. Giiterbock proves that Borgo S. Donnino and Bargone belonged to Countess 
Matilda, and probably also the county of Piacenza. Count Albert of Verona sold them 
to Piacenza c. 1130. [Prints inquisition on them c. 1180 and a diploma of Henry V, 
1119-25. 4 pp. of errata added in 1937.] Arch. stor. lombardo, 1936. 

F, Giiterbock prints important new documents from the archives of 8S. Antonino 
of Piacenza, showing the oppression exercised by Barbarossa’s podesta at Piacenza 
(1162-4), Arnold of Dorstadt (Barbavaria), which accounts for the revulsion in feeling 
in Lombardy after the destruction of Milan. [Emphasizes the financial motive of 
Barbarossa’s policy. Barbavaria abolished the consulate and practised severe ex- 
tortion. Piacenza’s prosperity was gravely injured. In 1165 milder methods were 
introduced.] Arch. stor. ital., xev. 

KF. Giterbock, On the text of Tolosanus’s Chronicon Faventinum. Bull. dell’ 
Istituto Stor. Ital. per il medio evo, lii. 

V. Lazzarini, The obligation to accept office at Venice. [Not hard to evade.] 
Arch, veneto, anno Ixvi. 
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G. La Mantia proves the ‘ ancient Pandact’ of Palermo to contain the tolls, &c., 
of the Norman kings as revised by the Emperor Frederick II. Arch. stor. per la 
Sicilia, i. 

G. I. Cassandro, History and competence of the Venetian Curia di Petizion. Arch. 
veneto, anni Ixvi, lxvii. 

M. C. Daviso, The earliest property assessments of Chieri. Boll. stor.-bibliog. 
subalpino, xxxix. 

A. Sapori prints a missing part of the accounts of the estate left by Baldovino 
Jacopo Riccomanni, 1272-4. Arch. stor. ital., anno xcvi. 

C. Giardina, The sources for Sicilian legislation, 1282-1816. Arch. stor. per la 
Sicilia, i. 

A. Goria, The codices and text of the Memoriale of Guglielmo Ventura, with his 
life and views. Bull. dell’ Istituto Stor. Ital. per il medio evo, lii. 

N. Protasov, Excavations at Sudak (Soldaia) [1928-30: fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries]. Ist. marksist, 1938, v. 

E. Skrzynska, The Genoese colonies in the Crimea. [Sudak and Balaclava: deals 
primarily with their fortifications.] _L’Europa orientale, xviii. 

H. Otto, The altararius of St. Peter and the restoration work on the old basilica 
under John XXII and Benedict XII. Mitteil. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichts- 
forschung, li. 

Y. Renouard compiles valuable lists of the partners, managers and agents of 
Florentine commercial firms, 1316-78, occurring in the Vatican archives. [Accianoli, 
Alberti, Bardi, Buonaccorsi, Guardi, Peruzzi, Scali, Soderini.] Arch. stor. ital., anno 
XCcV1. 

G. Mazzoni, Who was the Bolognese Poliphemus of Dante’s Eclogue ? Ibid. 

P. Brezzi, Chieri and its constitution, 1328-9. [Typical free commune.] Boll. 
stor.-bibliog. subalpino, xxxix. 

G. La Mantia prints the testament of Frederick II of Aragon, king of Sicily (ob. 


G. Mira, Provisions of the Visconti and Sforza for the Arte della Lana of Como, 
1335-1535. Arch. stor. lombardo, 1937. 

E. Sanesi, The theological faculty in the university of Florence. Arch. stor. ital., 
xcv. 

Hans Baron, Cicero and the Roman civic spirit in the middle ages and early 
renaissance. Bull. John Rylands Lib., xxii. 

G. Biscars, Bernabd Visconti’s relations with Pope Innocent VI, 1355-62. [Prints 
documents from papal registers ; calendars papal provisions in the Milanese.] Arch. 
stor. lombardo, 1937. 

V. Epifanio, The ‘ kingdom of Naples’ appears first in usage in the later fourteenth 
century, spreading from Sicily, first appears officially as a title of Louis XII for his 
share in 1501, and for all mainland ‘ Sicily ’ is used by Clement VII in 1529-30. Arch. 

R. Valentini, The Universitas Romanae Curiae and the Studium Urbis, 1370-1420. 
Arch. della R. Deputazione di stor. pat., lix. 

Hans Baron estimates the degree of public spirit which prevailed at Florence 
during the half-century which preceded the Medicean epoch. History, xxii. 

N. Valeri, Facino Cane as count of Biandrate. Boll. stor.-bibliog. subalpino, 
XXxix. 

F. Marletta, Battista Platamone, Sicilian statesman, c. 1400-53. Arch. stor. per 
la Sicilia, i. E 

F. Cusin, Sforza’s relations with the Emperor Frederick III, 1450-66. [Docu- 
ments.] Arch. stor. lombardo, 1936, 1938. 

L. Alpago-Novello describes MS., Vat. Lat. 5315, of orations of T. de’ Lelli, bishop 
of Treviso. Arch. veneto, anno Ixvi. 

G. C. Zimola prints two letters (July-August 1478) of Duchess Bona of Milan and 
Ferrante I of Naples. Arch. stor. lombardo, 1937. 

E. Pontieri, The moral and political role of the Papacy in Italy, 1500-1700. Arch. 
stor. ital., anno xevi. 

V. Luciani, Recent work on Guicciardini. IJbid., xev. 


E. Librino, Sicilians at the University of Rome, 1549-1721. Arch. stor. per la 
Sicilia, i. 
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C. Vianello prints account of an imaginary tournament relative to the government 
of Ferrando Gonzaga as viceroy of the Milanese. Arch. stor. lombardo, 1936. 

P. Battaro, The census of shops and their rents in Florence in 1561. [Un- 
diminished number of cloth and silk shops, but decrease of money-changers. Suggests 
a decline of export, rather than manufacture.] Arch. stor. ital., xev. 

C. L. Bardaux, List of the guides to Milan. Arch. stor. lombardo, 1938. 

N. D. Evola, Lists Sicilian news sheets, 1623-1797. [No. 94 is from an English 
letter from Bristol on the attempt of the duke of Ormonde, 1719.} Arch. stor. per la 

A. Panella, Negotiations for an Italian league in the Thirty Years’ war, 1633-4. 
[Concluded.] Arch. stor. ital., anno xev. 

E. Rossi, Causes of the flight from Rome of Cardinal Antonio Barberini, 1645. 
Arch. della R. Deputazione romana di stor. pat., lix. 

F. Nicolini, Cosimo III of Tuscany and Antonio Carafa. Arch. stor. ital., anno 
xevi. 

G. Campos, Official statistics of Venetian foreign trade, 1734-90. Arch. veneto, 
anno Ixvi. 

E. Chinea, The educational reforms of Joseph II in the Milanese, 1786-90. Arch. 
stor. lombardo, 1937. 

E. Pontieri, Charles Felix as viceroy of Sardinia. [Concluded.] Arch. stor. ital., 
anno xcv. 

A. Levi, The private life of Daniele Manin. Ibid. 

L. Ravenna, Mazzini’s periodicals. [Bibliography.] Ibid. 

E. E. Berger, Italian irredentism in the light of recent research. Berliner Monat- 
shefte, xvi. 

R. Mosca, The Italian foreign ministry. Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 

V. Vitale, Publications on Ligurian history, 1918-38. Arch. stor. ital., anno xevi. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


Georges Espinas contests certain criticisms made by M. Coornaert against 
M. Laurent’s treatment of the origins and early history of the Flemish cloth industry. 
Rev. historique, clxxxii. 

F. Favresse, Acts relating to Brussels, 1154-1302. [With notes on documents 
rejected as spurious.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Hist. [Belgium], ciii. 

E. Poncelet, Charters of the monastery of Beaufays lez-Liége [1123-1744], with 
list of priors. Ibid. 

F. Rorig investigates the scope of the activities of the Flemish hanse with special 
reference to the Baltic trade in the twelfth century. Hist. Zeitschr., clix. 

P. A. Meilink continues and concludes his discussion of the Egmond historical 
tradition with studies of a number of sources, including the Annales Egmundenses ; 
gives facsimile of MS. Cotton, Tib. cxi, fo. 169. Qualified rehabilitation of the Egmond 
tradition. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., ix., x. 

N. B. Tenhaeff, Two articles supporting Oppermann’s unfavourable judgement on 
the authenticity of Egmond lives of the saints, the second briefly adverting to Dr. 
Meilink’s articles mentioned above. Tijdschr. voor gesch., liii. 

K. Heeringa continues and concludes his articles on the Netherlands before the 
Interregnum by studying (i) the transition from imperial to episcopal rule, (ii) the 
relations of Friesland with Lorraine-Brabant before the Interregnum, disagreeing with 
the conclusions of Pirenne on the period of Duke Henry I. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 
7th ser., ix., x. 

G. J. Doornink, The influence of Deventer in the rise of the ‘ Oversticht ’ and the 
decline of the nobility. Ibid., 7th ser., ix. 

N. Didier, On the origins of the count’s control over amortissement in Hainault. 
[The right of the count to authorize grants in mortmain is found in the later thirteenth 
century ; on the basis of his sovereign rights, he developed a monopoly of control over 
them.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxxiv. 

G. Doudelez, La révolution communale de 1280 & Ypres. [Detailed study, with 
piéces justificatives. Rev. quest. hist., September 1938 and January 1939. 

H. J. Smit, The economic and political relations between Holland and Brabant and 
the Dordrecht staple, 1299-1335 [two articles]. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., x. 
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P. Thomas discusses certain problems connected with the Gros Brief (annual 
accounts) of Flanders in the fourteenth century. Bull. de la Comm. Hist. du Nord, 
XXXV. 

A. Louant, The earliest classification of the archives of the abbey of Ghislengien in 
the light of two medieval inventories. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxxiv. 

T. Enklaar, The origin of the party-name kabeljauw. Concludes that it was not 
used in the fourteenth century, and suggests an origin in proverbial humour. Tijdschr. 
voor gesch., lili. 

E. F. Jacob, The ‘ Imitatio Christi’. [Argues against the attribution to Gerson 
and in favour of Thomas of Agnetenberg.] Bull. John Rylands Lib., xxii. 

T. S. Jansma, The disturbances at Rotterdam in 1439 as an expression of economic 
depression, and as evidence that the services of Burgundian rule to economic welfare in 
Holland and Zeeland have been over-estimated. Tijdschr. voor gesch., liii. 

P. F. Lefévre, Documents concerning the Brothers of the Common Life at Brussels 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Bull. dela Comm. Roy. d’ Hist. [Belgium], ciii. 

H. Bruch prints an extract in Latin from the Chronicon Hollandiae of Theodericus 
Pauli and four documents in Dutch relating to internal troubles in Gorcum and the 
relations of that city with Philip of Burgundy in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Bijdr. en med. van. het Hist. Gen., lix. 

J. de Brouwere, Census returns (dénombrements) of the chdtellenie of Audenarde 
(1469-1801). Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Hist., ciii. 

J. J. Mak prints from the manuscript in the archiepiscopal library at Utrecht a 
brief tractate, in Dutch, of c. 1500 on the Passion. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new ser., XXX. 

R. de Roover, Notes on Jan Ympyn Christoffels, the first writer on book-keeping in 
the Netherlands. [A summary in English of this article appeared in The Accountant, 
xevii., 657, no. 3284, for 13 November 1937.] Tijdschr. voor gesch., lii. 

W. van Rhijn, Wilhelmus Sagarus (d. 1538), jurist and rector of the school at 
Zierikzee. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., xxx. 

F. Edler, The Van Der Molen, commission merchants of Antwerp: trade with Italy 
1538-44. Essays in honor of J. W. Thompson. 

Albert Hyma attacks the thesis that Calvinism favoured the development of 
capitalism ; the argument is based on an examination of the decisions of theological 
faculties and other religious bodies, in the Netherlands, 1550-1700, and on certain 
economic statistics. Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

H. A. Enno van Gelder defends and re-states the traditional view that the separation 
of the northern and southern Netherlands arose from religious differences. Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., x. 

J. de Hullu, The reformation in Deventer (1567-75). Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new. ser., XXX. 

D. J. H. ter Horst announces the discovery of a copy of the Naenia Missae Sepultae 
(1576) of Geldorpius. Ibid. 

N. Japikse puts forward a solution of the problem of the originals of the Union of 
Utrecht which accounts for the facts on which Trosée and Delfos based their conflicting 
views. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., ix. 

J. Smit, The conspiracy of Cornelis de Hooghe. Ibid., x. 

M. D. Lammerts, The predikanten of Lillo and Liefkenshoek. Ned. archief voor 
kerkgesch., new ser., xxx. 

J. A. Cramer, Protestant church life in Utrecht in the time of Johannes Gerobulus, 
predikant there, 1590-1606. Ibid. : 

André E. Sayous studies the contribution of Amsterdam to the development of 
capitalist forms of organization in the seventeenth century, and finds it chiefly in the 
development of speculation in the shares of the East and West India companies ; 
he explains how this differed in type from the much earlier speculation in the shares 
of the Genoese Casa di San Giorgio. Rev. historique, clxxxiii. 

J. G. Van Dillen prints documents relating to political and religious quarrels in 
Amsterdam, 1614-30. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., lix. 

B. Raptschinsky prints documents relating to the activities of K. van Klinck, 
ambassador of the Dutch Republic in Moscow, 1676. Klinck sought to induce the 
Tsar to declare war on Sweden and to make concessions to Dutch merchants. Ibid. 
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P. F. Lefévre, The system of appointment of bishops in the Austrian Netherlands, 
1714-94. [With calendar of relevant documents.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale 
@Hist., ciii. 

J. Lindeboom, The jurist F. A. van der Marck (1719-1800) as a university teacher. 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., xxx. 

M. van Rhijn, Biographical article on Ds. J. L. Verster (1745-1815). [Prints letters 
to him.] Ibid. 

J. Theunisz, The government of the ‘ provisional representatives of the people of 
Enkhuizen ’, 23 January—25 June 1795. Tijdschr. voor gesch., liii. 

Ch. Terlinden, Papers of Lieut.-Gen. De Lannoy, governor of the royal princes 
{Leopold IT and his brother] (1846-9). Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Hist., ciii. 

M. Yans, Report on the acts of Belgian princes at Munich and Cologne. [Mainly 
a list of copies in the Redinghoven collection at Munich.] Ibid. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 


G. Vernadsky, Goths and Antae in South Russia. Siidostdeutschen Forsch., 
iii. no. 2. 

G. Vernadsky, On the origins of the Antae. [Argues in favour of identifying Antae 
with As, an Alan clan, ruling over the main mass of Slav Antae.] Journ. of the Amer. 
Oriental Soc., lix. 

M. N. Martinov, The break-up of the tribal structure of society in the Upper Volga 
region. [Uses recent archaeological evidence.] Izv. Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., otd. 
obshchestr. nauk, 1938, i-ii. 

V. Parkhomenko, The ‘ Norman conquest’ and origin of Rus. [Argues against 
any such conquest of Kievan Rus.] Ist. marksist, 1938, iv. 

B. Spuler, Notes on Ibrahim ibn Jaqub’s report [in regard to Poland and Bohemia]. 
Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, iii. 

S. R. Tompkins, The Varangians in Russian history. Essays in honor of J. W. 
Thompson. 

D. A. Rasovsky, The Polovtsy. [See ante, liii. 569: discusses their westward 
extension to Danube ; distinguishes five main groups ; locates their winter and summer 
quarters; map; résumé in French.] Seminarium Kondakovianum, x. 

M. Szeftel, The juridical position’ of the izgoi in Kievan Russia. Arch. d’hist. du 
droit oriental, ii. 

M. Tikhomirov, Russkaya Pravda. [Valuable survey of editions and manuscripts.] 
Ist. marksist, 1938, v. 

B. Lyubimov, Paleographical notes on the Academy of Sciences MS. of Russkaya 
Pravda. Ibid. 

B. Grekov, The author of The Tale of the Host of Igor and his times. [General 
survey.] Ibid. iv. 

M. Priselkov, The Tale of the Host of Igor as a historical source. [Detailed analysis 
of the Russian and Byzantine chronicles, in particular relation to Chernigov, Kiev, 
and Byzantine efforts against the Bulgars and Polovtsy: dates it early to 1187.] 
Ibid. vi. 

A. Mazon, A rehabilitation of the Zadonshchina against the Slovo d’Igor. [Two 
articles restating his views in detail as to the spuriousness of the Slovo ; its connexion 
with the later (sixteenth and seventeenth century) MSS. of the Zadonshchina, not 
with the earliest (fifteenth century); its suspicious relationship to the Tmutarakan 
stone.] Rev. d. études slaves, xviii. 

J. Pasternak, The newly discovered cathedral in Krylos [twelfth and thirteenth- 
century Halich: report of excavations]. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, iii. 

B. A. Rybakov, The division of Novgorod territory into hundreds in the thirteenth 
century. [With map: detailed topographical investigation into the ‘halves’ and 
the hundreds and analysis of Prince Yaroslav’s ordinance on bridges, which he dates 
1230-35.] Ist. zapiski, ii. 

A. V. Artsikhovsky, The history of Novgorod [in the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries: emphasizes predominant role of the landed proprietors ; discusses decline 
and disappearance of the prince]. Ibid. 

Z. Wojciechowski, The condition of the nobles in medieval Poland. [Immunity. 
Separation of the szlachta from other milites. Conclusion.] Rev. hist. de droit frang. 
et étr., 4th ser., xvi. 
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P. Diels, The earliest Polish cisiojanus. [Calendar memory-verses: c. 1400.] 
[Prints text.] Mitteil. ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

B. Waczyriski, The use made of the Florentine union in the polemics on the Brest 
union. Orientalia Christiana Periodica, iv. 3-4. 

M. V. Shakhmatov, The competence of the executive and administrative organs of 
government in Muscovy [in the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries]. Zap. nauchno- 
izslyedovatelskago obedineniya, v Prage, vi (old series, xi). 

D. Oljanéyn, Ukrainian cultural development. [See ante, liii. 570 : lists of Russian- 
Ukrainian students in the west, sixteenth to eighteenth centuries.] Kyrios, ii. 

E. Schulte prints (with explanatory notes and map) a book of weights, measures, 
monies, routes, and tolls compiled in Danzig about 1560 by Jakob Stéve. Hansische 
Geschichtsblatter, Lxii. 

H. von Ramm-Helmsing examines various aspects of the economic history of Riga 
and Danzig in the sixteenth century. Ibid. 

A. Savich, M. N. Pokrovsky’s treatment of the Polish intervention in Russia at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. [Detailed criticism of Pokrovsky.] Ist. mark- 
sist, 1938, i. 

H. Mattiesen, Attempts at opening up a Danzig—Courland—Moscow—Asiatic 
trade route particularly for silk, 1640-55. [Mainly by Duke Jacob of Courland; 
based on his archives, in Riga.] Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, iii. 

M. Woltner, The legal status of West Europeans in Russia in the seventeenth 
century and the reign of Peter the Great. Ibid. 

A. Birze, The Karakalpaks in the eighteenth century. [Prints forty-five docu- 
ments from the archives of the board of foreign affairs, 1722-5, 1743.] Krasny arkhiv, 
xci and xcii. 

J. Gagnaire, The Czech lands at the time of the Aufklarung. [Discusses the cultural 
condition of the Czechs, 1620-1790.] Rev. d’études slaves, xviii. 

Kazakstan in the eighteenth century. [Includes valuable extracts from the Asiatic 
department journal, 1730-55.) Krasny arkhiv, lxxxvii. 

A. Zotarev, New material on the Tungus and Lamuts in the eighteenth century. 
[Discusses and analyses Lindenau’s unpublished account, 1741-43.] Ist. marksist, 
1938, ii. 

G. A. Kokiev, The relations between the Kabardans and the Ossetes in the eighteenth 
century. [Full analysis of tribal and social structure ; emphasizes caution of Russian 
policy between 1739 and 1774.] Ist. zapiski, ii. 

A. M. Birze prints six reports from Russian officials on attempts to develop the 
resources of Ossetia, 1771-75. [See ante, liii. 571.] Krasny arkhiv, lxxxviii. 

I. Smolitsch, Catherine II’s religious ideas and the Russian Church. Jahrb. f. 
Gesch. Osteuropas, iii. 

G. Sacke, The nobility and the middle class in Catherine II’s legislative com- 
mission. [Emphasizes Catherine’s hostility to the nobility.] Ibid. 

Ya. Betyaev, The political and philosophical views of Radishchev. Pod znamenem 
Marksizma, 1938, viii. 

G. Sacke, The press policy of Catherine II. Zeitungswissenschaft, ix. 

K. Sivkov, The rising in 1797-8 in the Glushkovsky cloth mill, Kursk government. 
[Prints eighteen documents.] Krasny arkhiv, xci. 

A. N. Makarov, Rosenkampf’s draft (1804) of Fundamental Laws of the Russian 
Empire. [Prints text.] Zap. russk. nauchnago instituta v Belgrade, xv. 

G. Sacke, L. H. Jakob and the crisis in Russian finances at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. [Particularly in relation to Speranski. Based on Jakob’s un- 
published papers.] Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, iii. 

J. Savant, The Persian embassy to St. Petersburg in 1829. [Khozrev and Rennen- 
kampf.] Rev. d’hist. dipl., lii. 

J. Rappaport, The Polish insurrection of 1830. [See ante, liii. 571.] Le monde 
slave, October 1937; February 1938. 

M. Krutnikov, The development of Volga steam navigation, 1817-49. [Prints 
Melnikov’s account of his Volga journey in 1841.] Krasny arkhiv, lxxxix-xe. 

Text of twenty-three documents from the archives of the Third Section concerning 
the risings of state peasants, mainly Chuvash, in Kazan government, 1842. Krasny 
arkhiv, Ixxxvii. 

Text of forty-two reports, &c., from officials on the Kandeevka peasant rising 
(Penza and Tambor governments) in 1861. Ibid. xcii. 
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N. Zhuravlev, Proposed factory legislation in 1861. [Prints text of report, in 
part drawn up by Saltykov-Shchedrin, on criticisms made by Tver manufacturers. ] 
Ibid. 

U. A. Shuster, The formation of the Polish internal market under capitalism. 
[Analyses differentiation of Polish peasantry in second half of nineteenth century.] 
Izv. Akad. Nauk S.8.S.R., otd. obshchestr. nauk, 1938, i-ii. 

N. Meshcheryakov, K. N. Leontiev’s autobiography (1874-5). [Prints text.] 
Literaturnoe nasledstvo, xxii-xxiv. 

Text of fourteen documents on the Tsarist censorship of the ‘Communist Mani- 
festo ’, 1872-1914. Ist. marksist, 1938, ii. 

Yu. V. Gautier, The struggle in government circles over the manifesto of 29 April 
1881. [Detailed analysis ; specially important for use of unpublished diary of Milyutin 
and correspondence of Pobedonostsev.] Ist. zapiski, ii. 

B. Zlatoustovsky, The development of the workers’ movement, 1881-94. [Prints 
fifty-three documents, mostly from the department of police and D. Tolstoy, concern- 
ing strikes and disturbances in factories.} Krasny arkhiv, xci. 

W. Treue, in an article on Russia and the railways in the Far East, emphasizes that 
the railways are the fundamental factor in the situation (1891-1914). Hist. Zeitschr., 
elviii. 

P. Sofinov, Peasant disturbances, 1881-96. [Prints tabulated surveys by de- 
partment of police.] Krasny arkhiv, Ixxxix-xc. 

E. Steinberg, The Andizhan rising of 1898. [Prints twenty-one reports from the 
archives of the General Staff, Asiatic section.] Ibid. lxxxviii. 

A. Syromyatnikov, Student disturbances, 1901-2. [Prints forty-seven documents, 
mainly reports of officials.] Ibid. Ixxxix-xe. 

O. Chaadaeva, The 1903 general strike in South Russia. [Prints reports from the 
department of police and proclamations of the Social-Democrats.] Ibid. l1xxxviii. 

L. H. Grondijs, The Russian revolution of March 1917. Revue historique du 
Sud-Est Européen, xv. 

P. Vostokov, Soviet work on medieval Russian art. [Includes useful biblio- 
graphical references.] Le monde slave, 1938. 

A. 8. Orlov, Twenty years of Soviet work on medieval Russian literature. Izv. 
Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., otd. obshchestr. nauk, 1938, v. 

B. D. Grekov, Twenty years of [medieval] historical work in the U.S.S.R. Ibid. 

A. Eck, Bibliographical introduction to the history of Russian law. Arch. dhist. 
du droit oriental, ii. 

I. Yu. Krachkovsky, Arabic studies and Russian history. Vestnik Akad. Nauk 
8.S.S.R., 1938, v. 

B. H. Sumner, Soviet history. [See ante, liii. 571.] Slavonic rev,, xvii. 

E. Borschak, Ukrainian history. [Bibliographical article covering books and 
articles in Ukrainian on Ukrainian history, including Galicia, published outside of the 
U.S.S.R., 1918-38.] Rev. historique, clxxxvii. 

M. Kosven, The errors of M. N. Pokrovsky in his treatment of the earliest stages in 
the history of the Eastern Slavs. Ist, marksist, 1938, v. 

Stanislas Kutrzeba reviews briefly the relations of Danzig and Poland from the 
fourteenth century to the twentieth. Rev. historique, clxxxiii. 


Scandinavia 


H. Hermannsson, Bibliographies of the sagas of the kings and of the mythical- 
heroic sagas. Islandica, xxvi. 

P. O. v. Térne (Abo) traces the spread of western culture in the Scandinavian 
countries (ninth to thirteenth centuries). Hist. Zeitschr., clix. 

H. Winter discusses the art of navigation among the Vikings. Hansische Geschichts- 
blatter, Lxii. 

L. Tjersland investigates the genealogy of the powerful families in early medieval 
Norway, with five tables. Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), 1937, xxX1, ii. 

E. Carlsson in a controversial article discusses the royal election of 1319 and the 
constitutional assumptions connected with it. Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1937, iii. 

C. Bergendoff, A critic of the fourteenth century : St. Birgitta of Sweden. Essays 
in honor of J. W. Thompson. 
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R. Bergstrom traces the history of the Swedish attack on Scania in the winter of 
1523. Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1937, ii. 

R. Lénnqvist traces from the reports of the Nuncio Germanico Malaspina an account 
of his mission to Sweden, 1593-4. Ibid., 1937, iv. 

S. U. Palme makes a well-documented critical enquiry into the authenticity of the 
records of the proceedings at Linképing in 1600. Ibid., 1938, i. 

H. Hjelholt investigates the incorporation of the Gottorp portion of the duchy of 
Slesvig in 1721. Hist. Tidsskr. (K¢benhavn), 1937, x, iv. 3. 

H. Jensen contributes to the criticism of sources for appraising the acts of the 
Danish autocracy. Ibid. 

R. Laache describes, with documents, the public activity of Rev. Niels Dahl, 
especially in the early years of the Sweden—Norway Union, followed by an investigation 
of the juridical work of Christian Krohg. Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), 1938, 1939, xxx1, v 
and vi. 

E. Granstedt examines the attitude of E. G. Geijer towards the Holy Alliance. 
Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1938, iv. 

Aage Friis publishes Orla Lehmann’s account [early 1864, with later corrections] 
of the change of ministry in November—December 1863. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kobenhavn), 
1937, x, iv. 3. 

S. Zajaczkowski, The historical sciences in Lithuania. [Primarily since 1922.] 
Baltic and Scand. Countries, iv. 

Analyses of the principal historical works published in the Norwegian language, 
1926-32. [In German; includes articles in periodicals, and an index.] Bull. of 
Internat. Committee of Hist. Sciences, x, pt. 4. 

R. Liljedahl, Swedish historical research, 1926-9. [In English; full and critical 
bibliographical survey covering books and articles written in Swedish; covers 
archaeology, but not place-names or philology ; includes an index.] Ibid. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


Th. Tsokos, Archaeological inscriptions of the Kampos of the city of Chios. 
Tlepiodixov tod evxiw SvAddyou ’Apyévry, i (1938). 

A. A. Papadopoulos, Historical notes from the codex of the department of Chaldia. 
*Apxeiov ITovrov, viii. 

N. Terzaghi, J] Codice Barocc. Gr. 56, e Vautore del X Inno di Sinesio. [Qn the evi- 
dence of a manuscript at Oxford this tenth hymn is attributed to an unknown monk 
called George.] Byz. Zeitschr., xxxviii. 

P. Maas, Hine Handschrift der Weltgeschichte des Eustathios von Epiphaneia. [A 
note on an entry in a catalogue of the manuscripts of Patmos published by Diehl.] 
Ibid. 

G. Downey, Imperial building records in Malalas. [This second part of the article 
deals mainly with the topography of Antioch.] Ibid. 

Th. Nissen, Unbekannte Erzdhlungen aus der Pratum Spirituale. [Greek text 
of 14 hagiographic stories printed from manuscripts and not in Migne’s text of the 
Pratum.| Ibid. 

A. M. Schneider, Die ITéAn rob Kaddypov der Landmauer von Konstantinopel. [A 
newly discovered short inscription of the reign of Justinian Rhinotmetos found by the 
Third Military Gate of the Land Wall.] Ibid. 

I. Dujcév, Protobulgars and Slavs. [Emphasizes conquest as main element in 
formation of first Bulgarian state, from 681.] Seminarium Kondakovianum, x. 

F. Dolger examines Byzantine imperial documents as an expression of political 
ideas. Hist. Zeitschr., clix. 

K. Amantos, Small Thracian Studies. I. The origin of the Comneni. II. Manu- 
scripts of the monastery of Gregorios Pakourianos. Q@paxixa, x. 

H. Zilliacus, Zur stilistischen Umarbeitungstechnik des Symeon Metaphrastes. [A 
discussion of the classicizing process to which the earlier versions of the lives of the 
saints were submitted.] Byz. Zeitschr., xxxviii. 

F. Banfi, Saint Stephen the founder of the Hungarian monarchy. L’Europa 
orientale, xviii. 

S. Binon discusses in detail the value for the history of Mount Athos and its monastic 
communities of two recent publications, Diplomata graeca regum et imperatorum 
Serviae (1936) and Actes de Lavra (1937). Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxxiv. 
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F. Drexl, Zu A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia. [Text corrections on a ‘ Zahlen- 
mantik ’ published by Delatte.]  Byz. Zeitschr., xxxviii. 

J. La Monte, The rise and decline of a Frankish Seigneury in Syria at the time of the 
crusades. Revue historique du Sud-Est Européen, xv. 301-20. 

J. Bromberg, Toponymical and historical miscellanies on medieval Dobrudja, 
Bessarabia and Moldo-Wallachia. Byzantion, xiii (1). 

St. Binon, A propos d’un Prostagma inédit d’ Andronic III Paleologue (suite et fin). 
Byz. Zeitschr., xxxviii. 

G. Rouillard and D. A. Zakythinos, A false golden bull of Andronikos III Palaio- 
logos. Byzantion, xiii (1). 

D. Anastasievich, The four Tsar Dushan charters in the Esfigmensky monastery, 
Athos. [Analysis of their authenticity.] Seminarium Kondakovianum, x. 

U. Lampsides, Georges Chrysococcis, le Médecin et son oeuvre. [Notes on a four- 
teenth-century scholar of Trebizond.] Byz. Zeitschr., xxxviii. 

J. B. Papadopoulos, Ueber ‘ Maius’ und ‘ Minus’ des Georgios Phrantzes und iiber 
die Randnoten des angeblichen Pachomios. [The editor of the new edition of Phrantzes 
discusses the problems of the text and its glosses.] Ibid. 

C. Evelpidi, Greek economy under the Ottomans and the Venetians. Les Balkans, x. 

N. Tomadakes, Families of Salomon-Solomos in Crete. ’*Ezernpis ‘Eratpeias 
Bulavtrwav Lrovdav, xiv. 

R. Eysser, Pope Pius II and the crusade against the Turks. Mélanges d’Histoire 
Générale, published by Constantin Marinescu, 1938. 

A. Orlandos, Byzantine monuments on the slopes of Taijgetos. ’Ezernpis ‘Eraupeias 
Bulavt.vav Lrovddv, xiv. 

D. Zakythenos, Unpublished patriarchal and ecclesiastical letters about the 
monasteries of Meteora. [1393-1615.] ‘EAAnuixa, x (2). 

N. Giannopoulos, Thessalian studies. *Emernpis ‘Eraipeias Bulavtwav Lrovddv, 
xiv. 

A. Mehlan, The economic history of the fairs of the Balkan region during the 
Turkish occupation. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxxi. 

F. Pall, Marinus Barletius, a humanist historian. Mélanges d’Histoire Générale, 
published by Constantin Marinescu, 1938. 

G. Marinescu, James Basilicos, ‘The Despot’, Prince of Moldavia (1561-3), as 
military writer. Ibid. 

Apropos of a recently discovered biography of James Basilicos the Heracleid. 
Ibid. 

D. Kosary, Stephen Bathory, king of Poland and prince of Transylvania. [In 
relation to the recent commemorative volume of the Polish and Hungarian Academies. ] 
Rev. hist., clxxxiii. 

D. Kosary, Gabriel Bethlen: Transylvania in the seventeenth century. Slavonic 
rev., XVii. 

C. Duobouniotes, The album of Metrophanes Kritopoulos [1622-8, containing 
58 English autographs.} IJIpaxrica tijs >Axadnpias ’APnvadv, xiii (3). 

M. Malandrakes, Insular chronicles. [1677-1820]. ‘EAAnuxd, x (2). 

M. Lascaris, Salonika at the end of the eighteenth century, according to the French 
Consul, J. V. Arasy. Les Balkans, x. 

Sp. Pappas, The origin of Napoleon. [Was he of Greek origin, a Kalomeros of 
Maina ?] Le Messager d’Athénes, 9 February 1939. 

J. Savant, The Ionian Islands in the time of Napoleon. Ibid., 18, 19, 23, 27, 30 
November, 4 December. 

F. H. Marshall, Lord Guilford and Greece. The Link, i. 

G. Roloff [prints a Prussian report of] Prince Metternich’s [remarks] on the Slav 
and Magyar danger in [October] 1839. Mitteil. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichts- 
forschungs, lii. 

S. Lykoudes, The great benefactor of the Greek navy, Commander Leonidas 
Palaskas. IIpaxtixa tis "Axadnpias ’ AOnvay, xiii (6). 

I. Musoloras and others, From the history of Cephalonia and the other islands. 
TlayxepaddrAnviaxdv ‘HyepodAdyrov, iii. 

B. Menczer, Joseph Eétvés and Hungarian Liberalism. Slavonic Rev., xvii. 

H. A., Marinos Papadopoules Vrétos and his correspondents. [12 letters of Dora 
d'Istria, 1858-68.] L’Hellenisme Contemporain, 8-9. 
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A. Soloviev, Bogisié in Bulgaria, 1877. [Prints his memorandum on organization 
of courts and justice.] Rev. internat. des études balcaniques, vi. 

Kh. N. Gandev, The Russian administration of Eastern Rumelia during the oc- 
cupation of 1878-9. [On the whole favourable : based on the Philippopolis archives.] 
Zap. nauchno-izslye-dovatelskago obedineniya, v Prage, vi (old series, xi). 

Arthur J. May discusses the Novibazar railway project, 1900-8, using printed 
diplomatic documents, newspapers, and parliamentary debates. Journ. Mod. Hist., x. 

P. Lindenberg, Conversations with King Carol I of Rumania. [Conversations on 
international affairs in 1904, 1908, 1911, 1914.] Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 

N. Moschopoulos, Adam Czarteryski and the Entente Balkanique. Le Messager 
d’Athénes, 11-13 December. 

The war policy of the allies and Czech frontiers, 1914-18. Berliner Monats- 
hefte, xvi. 

K. Kairophylas, Forty years of literary life (1898-1938). [Bibliography of his 
historical writings on medieval and modern Greece.] "Idvuos ’AvOoAoyia, xii. 

G. Gerola, The exploration of the Venetian monuments in the Levant in the last 
forty years. Atti della Societa Italiana per il progresso delle Scienze, xvi. 

J. Susta, Czechoslovak historical work during 1931-5. [See ante, liii. 572.] Rev. 
hist., clxxxiv. 

I. Craciun, The Roumanian contribution to general historiography. Mélanges 
d’Histoire Générale, published by Constantin Marinescu, 1938. 

G. A. Staritsky, Bibliography of the published writings of A. A. Vasiliev. Semi- 
narium Kondakovianum, x. 

W. Miller, Recent works on medieval, Turkish, and modern Greece. [Biblio- 
graphical; 1935-8.] Cambridge Hist. Journ., vi. 

K. Amantos, The discovery of unknown Greek MSS. in the Venetian Archives by 
K. Mertzios. [About Flaggines.] [I paxrixa rijs "Axadnpias ’APnvav, xiii (6). 

K. Dyobouniotes, Scientific commemoration of the Archbishop of Athens, 
Chrysostom Papadopoulos. [His historical work.] Ibid., xiii (7 and 8). 


Spain and Portugal 


B. de Gaiffier edits, from the Passionarium of San Pedro de Cardefia (B.M. Add. 
MS. 25600), the ‘ Inventio et translatio ’ of St. Zoilus of Cordova, by Agapius, bishop of 
Cordova. The date of the work is seventh to ninth century, the date of the text is 
tenth century. Ann. Bolland., lvi. 

J. Devos, The postal service used by Spanish diplomats accredited to the English 
and French courts, 1555-98. [With table of posts for 1560 and maps.] Bull. de la 
Comm. Royale d’Hist., ciii. 

J. H. Goslings-Lysen, Ripperda’s efforts to promote the woollen manufacture in 
Spain as described by the Dutch traveller Nehemia Vegelin van Claerbergen. Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., x. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WE desire to inform our readers that present circumstances may 
make it necessary to suspend publication of this Review. Much 
will depend upon the amount of support given to the Review by 
both readers and contributors, and we ask most earnestly for 
their full co-operation in order to avoid such a regrettable 


interruption. If the suspension should prove unavoidable, the 


Publishers would intend to resume publication of the Review at 
the end of the war. 

J. G. E. 

nN. F. 


October, 1939. 





